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Vor. III. 


PARLIAMENTARY REFORM. 


TuerE may possibly be men found, 
herding goats, for instance, upon the 
mountains of the Principality, or 
working in the mines of Cornwall, 
an hundred fathoms below the level 
of the sea, or fishing herrings in 
some lonely bay, over which Ben 
Nevis throws his shadow at noon, 
who have never heard of the borough 
of Callington, or Mr. Baring the 
capitalist, or Westbury, or Sir Massy 
Lopez, or Gatton, Old Sarum, Mine- 
head, Midhurst, Bramber, Malms- 
bury, Calne, Tavistock, Knaresbo- 
rough or Malton; nay, who have 
never heard of Horace Twiss, Wil- 
son Croker, Babbington Macaulay, 
Lord John Russell, or Sir Robert 
Peel. We do not affirm that such 
men are extant, we merely assert 
that their existence is possible; and 
that, if they have a local habitation 
and a name, it is only amongst them 
and on such minds as theirs, that 
there can be any doubt as to the 
necessity of Parliamentary Reform. 
It is no more than reasonable to sup- 
pose that these persons, if there be 
any such persons, are less conversant 
with this important question than 
the honourable Secretary for Ireland, 
simply because they have never had 
the misfortune to hear it propounded, 
and consequently are unprepared to 
vote the extinction of charters and 
boroughs, of whose existence they 
have never even dreamt. 

But making due allowance for this 
enviable state of ignorance, and giv- 
ing to our opponents the benetit of 
every problematical doubt upon the 
subject, we think it may safely be 
asserted that the great mass of the 
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British population take at present a 
deep interest in the momentous ques- 
tion to which we have alluded. It 
may be the effects of mania, it may 
proceed from inspiration, or it may 
be caused by a mixture of both, joined 
with a sense of long endured and 
unredressed grievances ; but certain 
it is that the people, with one voice, 
now demand parliamentary reform. 
The still and torpid wretchedness of 
the last four or five years, the patient 
suffering, the infatuated perverseness 
of the government, the failure of 
every shift and expedient, and the 
agonies of despair, have at length pro- 
duced such a moral convulsion, such 
an upbreaking of principles, parties, 
opinions and attachments, as threat- 
ens to inundate and sweep away all 
the institutions and landmarks of 
our ancestors. The cry for reform 
is loud and general, and apparently 
unanimous; but it is the unanimity 
which characterises incensed men in 
a popular tumult. It pervades all 
classes ; but calm discussion there is 
none whatever. The clamour meets 
us at every corner, and it is boister- 
ous and violent; but the sound is 
like the soundof inebriety. Patriotism 
reels like a drunkard; and in those 
assemblies, congregated to discuss 
important interests and public rights, 
that man would be torn to pieces 
who should dare to utter a single 
word in dissent fromthe pervading im- 
pulse. The demagogue runs through 
the streets like an amateur incendiary 
broken loose from a mad-house, fu- 
rious and ferocious, blood upon his 
lips, a torch in his hand, and his 
voice hoarse with the utterance of in- 
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sane denunciations. Reform is com- 
mended to us like a poisoned chalice, 
the alternative of which is assassina- 
tion. The very wretch who is trod- 
den in the mire by the passing idol 
rises up and cheers it as an avenging 
deity. He kisses the chain which is 
designed to fetter him as a slave. 
He blesses the chariot wheel that 
breaks his limbs and excludes him 
from the community of freemen; and, 
in his frenzy of delirium, he hails 
that as a triumph which shall rob 
him and his children of their here- 
ditary and civil privileges. 

Perhaps it will not be uninterest- 
ing to inquire into the causes of this 
political mania. It is not enough to 
affirm, that it has its source in the 
influence or the measures of the pre- 
sent administration. This would be 
like judging of the cause of an earth- 
quake by the extent of its eruptive 
lava, or the ashes it scatters on the 
winds. - This would be like inferring 
the origin of a fire, from the decom- 
position of its embers. We must go 
deeper than this, and much farther 
back, and trace the secret workings 
of a system, which has brought into 
fierce collision all the elements of dis- 
affection—has alienated the poor from 
the rich, and the labourer from his 
employer—has made war upon every 
paramount interest, and made its vic- 
tims the exasperated enemies of the 
monarchy. 

For ourselves, as reformers, we 
confess we do not feel any surprise 
at the discontent that prevails, how- 
ever much we may regret the violence 
of the excitement. It is impossible 
to call to mind the nature of the mea- 
sures which have been introduced, 
and the matchless folly of the differ- 
ent ministries which have been in 
power since 1823, without at once 
seeing the origin of those calamities 
which now press upon us—which 
have identified poverty with revolu- 
tion—and based upon the ruins of 
credit and confidence, the desire to 
hurl into oblivion those institutions, 
by means of which the shallow doc- 
trinaire, and the unprincipled states- 
man, have been enabled to exert so 
pernicious an influence. It is impos- 
sible to look back on the alienated 
policy of England—the advantages 
she has thrown away—the wretched 
diplomacy by which she has allowed 
herself to be duped—the trade she 
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has sacrificed—the manner in which 
she has been over-reached, betrayed, 
insulted, trepanned, cheated, and 
made the jest and the prey of every 
petty state in Europe and America— 
without at once perceiving the origin 
of that disgust and dissatisfaction, 
which have made the House of Con. 
mons an object of derision, and the 
ministers of the crown a byeword for 
all that is pitiful on the score of ig. 
norance, or reprehensible on that of 
error or incapacity. We appeal to 
every man who has paid the slightest 
attention to public affairs since the 
death of Lord Londonderry, whether 
the several ministries—five in all— 
which have been in power since 1823, 
and the different leaders of the House 
of Commons who succeeded him, 
have not, in all their public acts, ex- 
hibited the most lamentable lack of 
talent, and made the name of an 
English statesman a public reproach, 

First there was Mr Canning, as 
Foreign Secretary, who converted 
the cabinet of Lord Liverpool intoa 
sort of bear garden, where paltry 
paradoxes in commerce, founded on 
political economy, were enforced 
with the stolid perseverance of a com- 
munity of hair-dressers commis- 
sioned to overturn the Newtonian 
philosophy. There was Huskisson 
warring with the commercial maxims 
of Oliver Cromwell—Charles Grant 
damning acts of parliament, with 
quotations from Ramsay Maccul- 
loch—Canning himself uttering 
threats against foreign powers at 
night, and meanly eating his words, 
and erasing his epithets from his 
speech in the morning. All this 
was bad enough—humiliating enough 
—contemptible enough—grating to 
our pride—repugnant to our inter- 
ests—exhibiting our first-rate states- 
men in the light of paltry spouters, 
lords of talk and words, transcend- 
ant in eloquence, but weak in 
judgment, irascible, impotent, tow- 
ering after dinner, and craven, chap- 
fallen, and pluckless before break- 
fast. They had the will to insult, 
but not the courage to strike. They 
had the disposition to let loose the 
“‘ discontented spirits” of Europe, 
in their fits of senatorial magnilo- 
quence; but, on calmer considera- 
tion, they shrank from their own 
propositions, and met the remon- 
strances of our allies with denials 
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founded in falsehood. 


Under the 
pretext of extending the principles of 
free trade, and conferring upon the 
British manufacturer superior ad- 
vantages in all the markets of the 
world, they concluded treaties, which 
have proved ruinous to the shipping 
interest, and have reduced thousands 
of manufacturers to insolvency and 
beggary. In order to give effect to 
these fallacies, they did not hesitate 
to impose the most glaring misrepre- 
sentations upon Parliament. To 
show that the consumption of Bri- 
tish manufactures in Prussia and 
Poland was inconceivably more ex- 
tensive than our own returns proved, 
the fabricated statements of the 
Prussian minister were produced in 
evidence before the House of Com- 
mons, These documents represented 
that more manufactures were con- 
sumed in Prussia alone, than were 
actually exported to the whole of 
Europe. Nevertheless, the fraud 
took, and the public were deceived. 
Our own official returns were pro- 
nounced to be spurious, and this 
artful and mendacious document, fa- 
bricated in Prussia, was held to be 
accurate and admissible by a House 
of Commons resolved to shut their 
eyes against common sense and con- 
viction. 

It was this infatuation in the 
House, and this dishonesty in its 
leading members, aiming at the ad- 
vancement of principles detrimental 
to our best interests, and destructive 
of our commercia! ascendancy, which 
have made its odour smell rank in 
the nostrils, and have attracted to- 
wards it that popular thunder which 
now threatens its annihilation. Just, 
indeed, would be its doom, if it alone 
were punished. Justly, indeed, would 
the rotten boroughs be extinguished, 
if they alone were to be the sufferers. 
Justly would a profligate crew be 
thrown overboard if the ship could 
be steered to port without mariners. 
Canning, Huskisson, and the libe- 
rals, introduced those measures 
which, according to the Quarterly 
Review, have made the people out of 
doors entertain but an indifferent opi- 
nion of the wisdom of Parliament, 
and openly to express sentiments of 
their representatives bordering upon 
contempt ! 

It is lamentable and humiliating 
to be obliged to admit the general 
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accuracy of this sweeping charge. It 
is in vain to deny that the House of 
Commons, as it is at present consti- 
tuted, has fallen into disrepute. 
From the hour when it departed 
from that system of foreign and do- 
mestic policy under which the country 
had flourished for nearly two centu- 
ries—when it wantonly abolished 
laws, which long experience had 
proved to be sound and conservative 
—when its leading oracles, tramp- 
ling upon the wisdom of ages, had 
become a set of shallow, heartless, 
superficial, and pragmatical doctri- 
naires, the measurers of shadows, 
the professors of paradoxes, the ex- 
pounders of theories based upon 
dreams, the exhumators of the re- 
mains of Adam Smith, who, al- 
though their idol, they have made 
their victim,—then it was that they 
became odious in the eyes of all sen- 
sible men, not more from their ig- 
norance than from the injuries they 
were the means of inflicting upon 
the people. Then it was that public 
confidence was withdrawn from them 
as razors are from the toilette of a 
maniac. As they rose in their own 
estimation, they sank in that of the 
people. As the House resounded 
with cheers, the usual epinicion on 
every bad measure, the good man 
and the real patriot hid their faces 
and wept. As they proceeded, from 
stage to stage, exhibiting their nos- 
trums, and not only prescribing, but 
enforcing their empirical salves and 
lotions upon their unhappy patients, 
destroying one member in order to 
preserve another, sacrificing this and 
the other interest from a pretended 
regard for the general welfare; the 
people felt sick at heart, lifted up 
their eyes in despair, and secretly 
prayed a speedy deliverance from the 
advocates of a system, whose max- 
ims were suicidal, and whose mea- 
sures were pernicious. 

The policy pursued by Canning, 
Huskisson, Goderich, Peel, Murray, 
Grant, Althorp, Powlett Thompson, 
and others—the policy advocated by 
Buxton, Wm. Smith, Stephen, and 
others—the system advocated by the 
Fearons, Tookes, Morrisons, Har- 
mers, and the [key Solomons’ of the 
City—the system advocated by the 
quacks and lawyerlings of the Edin- 
burgh Review—the Bowrings and 
tailors of the Westminster, the timber 
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and tallow merchants of the Baltic, 
the smugglers of French silks, and 
the retailers of cheap goods not very 
creditably acquired—this wretched 
system was tolerated in the delirium 
of the moment, partly from ignorance, 
and the despair of any rational re- 
medy. The tie between the manu- 
facturer and consumer was recklessly 
severed, in the vain hope that it 
would tend to the general advantage. 
The landowner was instructed, that 
the repeal of those protective laws 
which shielded the silk-weaver, the 
glover, the miner, the shipper, and 
the kelp-burner, from foreign com- 
petition, would prove marvellously 
advantageous to the general interests. 
He accordingly drank his claret in 
peace, and hailed the innovation as a 
blessing. He did not then dream of 
the corn laws. He was too besotted 
to see an inch beyond his own gro- 
velling notions of immediate self-in- 
terest, regulated by his rent-roll, the 
number of geese his tenant fed upon 
the common, the number of stacks he 
had in his barn-yard, and his ability 
to pay, if not from his profits, at least 
from his stock. His prescience did 
not extend beyond the next quarter- 
day; and he indulged no concern as 
to the future, provided that the kid 
gloves of his wife and daughters 
could be purchased for 1s. 6d. instead 
of 2s. a pair, and claret could be had 
for 6s. instead of 9s.a bottle. Little 
did the landowner anticipate, that 
the wretched fare which he prescribed 
for the unhappy operative, would 
eventually be prescribed for himself. 
He cared nothing for ragged weavers 
or pauper glovers breaking stones on 
the highway. The dry rot in our 
mercantile marine was not the smut 
in wheat; and he did not imagine 
that the fate of that interest would 
eventually be his. He hung by the 
doors of the treasury, and cheered on 
the measures, which plunging other 
classes into ruin, it was clear would 
soon environ his own castle, tax his 
substance, narrow his resources, im- 
pair his credit, and place him more 
at the mercy of his mortgagee, and 
his maiden sisters, than he or his 
father ever contemplated. 

Those who were observers of the 
extraordinary events to which we 
allude, cannot fail to remember the 
almost criminal apathy, with which 
the landed interest viewed the ab- 
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rogation of the navigation laws, 
and the repeal of the protective sta- 
tutes, in favour of various manufac- 
tures. Spitalfields raised its voice in 
vain ; Coventry was sent to the devil 
without a shrug; the throwsters of 
Macclesfield were reduced to bank- 
ruptcy, and thousands of workmen to 
pauperism, without a sigh or a groan; 
the glovers of Worcester were allow- 
ed to starve for the public benefit ; 
foreign ore was allowed to be smelted 
in England, to encourage certain 
American speculators, without any 
concern being expressed for the 
miners of Cornwall, and other dis- 
tricts; the shipowners prayed for 
protection, but they might as well 
have prayed to the w inds ; ; the ships 
of Norway, Sweden, and Prussia, were 
invited to our ports, where British 
shipping lay in a state of inactive 
rottenness ; the planter of the colo- 
nies sought relief, but he was told to 
emancipate his slaves, and reduce 
himself to beggary; the kelp manu- 
facturer asked protection, but he was 
insolently told to eat the sea-weed, 
which he had been encouraged to 
burn; the country bankers, who 
were ‘the stay of public credit, were 
first defamed, charged with over- 
stocking the market with money, and 
then forced to withdraw their only 
profitable and useful issues, even at 
the hazard of reducing the country 
to a state of barter; the poorer 
classes were encouraged to invest 
their accumulated earnings in Savings 
Banks, and thereby bolster up the 
price of the public securities, but 
they are now left to the fluctuations 
of that precarious property, with 
every chance of losing from twenty 
to fifty per cent. of the original ca- 
pital. In short, it is impossible to 
look back upon all the mad and 
ruinous projects of the last few years 
without being convinced, that the 
right hand of British statesmen has 
lost its cunning; that the shadow has 
been prized and not the substance; 
that wild theories were more conge- 
nial to our minds, than the maxims 
of common sense; and that the in- 
terests of foreigners were more de- 
serving of our conservation, than 
those of our own labourer and ar- 
tisan. 

These melancholy hallucinations, 
even if there were nothing else to 
ground our misgivings upon, would, 
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in our opinion, justify the clamour 
for reform, which has been raised 
since 1823. This incurable love of 
change—this reckless disregard of 
private interests—has rendered every 
kind of property so insecure, that no 
man is safe in any trade or traffic in 
which he is embarked. Who would 
be so insane, under such circum- 
stances, as to attempt the improve- 
ment of his estate, or embark capital 
in any enterprize? He cannot tell 
how long the law, which protects 
him at present, may be allowed to 
remain in operation. He may be 
worth twenty thousand pounds to- 
day, and this day twelve months, by 
the fiat of the House of Commons, 
he may not be worth as many shil- 
lings. He can insure himself against 
the winds of heaven and the waves of 
the ocean, but he cannot insure him- 
self against the folly of the House of 
Commons. To-day he may be affluent, 
and the means of giving employment 
to thousands of his fellow-country- 
men ; but to-morrow the minister, by 
an order in council, can make him a 
beggar, and turn his workmen into 
the streets to starve. He may invest 
a fortune in the Canadian trade, but 
before he shall have time to derive 
any profit from it, the trade may be 
suddenly stopped, and his costly es- 
tablishments rendered utterly useless. 
He may build a factory; but it is 
no sooner finished, than he is made 
the victim of some new commercial 
treaty in favour of the foreign manu- 
facturer. He may establish a bank ; 
but he is forbidden to issue a promis- 
sory note under a certain sum, on the 
ground that he is unworthy of credit, 
and likely to ruin himself, and de- 
fraud the poor. If he be a wine im- 
porter, it is ten to one that he is ruin- 
ed, ifhe rely upon the duration of any 
existing tariff. But enough of this. 
It would be endless to enumerate all 
the changes and blunders, all the acts 
of folly and spoliation, which have 
characterized the policy and the legis- 
lation of liberal ministers and libe- 
ral parliaments—of schoolboy politi- 
clans, and dandy patriots, in spurs 
and moustaches. 

If we turn from domestic grie- 
vances, and glance at the negociations 
of British diplomatists in foreign 
courts, the picture is equally morti- 
fying and deplorable. On the Ame- 
rican boundary question we have been 
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over-reached at all points, and duped 
into concessions, the value of which 
we did not comprehend. We first 
shut the ports of our colonies against 
the United States; who, in order to 
retaliate, increased the import duty 
on our manufactures. We then enter 
into fresh negociations and admit the 
Americans on their own terms, with- 
out stipulating for the reduction of 
the duty. We thus injure Canada 
confer no benefit on the West Indies 
— injure the home manufacturer—and 
do at last that which we should have 
done at first, and might have done 
under peculiar advantages. In the 
Mediterranean we have tarnished our 
honour at Navarin—allowed the 
Americans to participate in a traffic 
which we had previously and exclu- 
sively enjoyed—and inflicted a seri- 
ous outrage upon an “ ancient ally,” 
whose interests we pretended to hold 
in the highest regard. We interposed 
our good offices in giving a constitu- 
tion to Portugal, for which she thank- 
ed us not ; and the consequence was, 
we lost nearly the whole of our trade 
—our parchment constitution has 
been burnt by the hands of the com- 
mon hangman—English influence has 
been disregarded—the old régime 
flourishes in despite our good wish- 
es—and the armament which we 
sent under a flourish of trumpets, 
had to be withdrawn, covered with 
glory, like a squad of undertakers 
seated on a hearse, and returning at 
a canter from a funeral. In South 
America too, we paraded our mar- 
vellous and ostentatious liberality in 
the appointment of consuls, who 
have cost us more than the entire va- 
lue of the trade we yet carry on with 
these bankrupt and fraudulent re- 
publics. Adesire to plant constitu- 
tions, as certain persons plant trees, 
in all situations, without regard to 
soil or temperature, has exposed us 
to the ridicule which invariably falls 
to the share of empirics, and has cost 
us incalculable expense, fleeced us of 
millions of money in the shape of 
loans, and left the unhappy people, 
whom we encouraged as rebels, to 
prey upon each other as hordes of 
banditti, and quarrel about spoils, 
either created by private rapacity, or 
considered as public property, on the 
ground that the rightful owner had 
been compelled to resort to illegal 
acts in order to maintain his personal 
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or family independence. Pursuing 
the same disingenuous policy, we 
have raised expectations amongst all 
the discontented spirits of the world, 
which we have not had it in our 
power to gratify or fulfil—encourag- 
ing rebellion, which we have after- 
wards been compelled to discounte- 
nance—uttering menaces which we 
could not enforce, and talking thun- 
der which, like that of a strolling- 
player, did not disturb the cobwebs 
in his barn, or do more than excite a 
smile in the groundlings, who, in- 
stead of amazing, we have only 
amused. 

Such acts of matchless folly—of 
unpardonable ignorance—of revolt- 
ing injustice, have opened the eyes 
even of the common people, to the 
inherent incompetency of the aristo- 
cratic representatives of England to 
direct the policy, or wield the power 
of the British monarchy. The cry 
for reform has, consequently, be- 
come more loud as this incompeten- 
cy has been rendered more glaring. 
But in judging of the effects of so 
much misgovernment, it would be 
doing an act of injustice to the ac- 
tors, and the public who are the 
sufferers, were we to pass over si- 
lently the moral consequences of their 
conduct. The constituent may suffer 
from the error or the neglect of his 
representative—he may have just 
grounds for accusing him of imbeci- 
lity, perhaps of profligacy—of voting 
for or against that which he did not 
properly consider or thoroughly un- 
derstand—and this is reprehensible 
enough—but the accusation assumes 
a different form when it involves the 
honour, the solemn pledges, the re- 
peatedly avowed and confirmed sen- 
timents of the representative. When 
he, in whom we have reposed unli- 
mited confidence for a long series of 
years, deceives us at last—either de- 
frauds us by some unblushing act of 
malversation, abuses our misplaced 
confidence, or violates the compact 
which had given him influence in the 
senate, and identified him with our 
best cherished principles, our ideas 
of political allegiance become un- 
hinged, and he an object of distrust, 
if not of hatred. The misconduct of 
such men, and the open violation of 
theirengagements, have a tendency to 
taint the whole mass of representa- 
tion. One or two ulcerous spots 
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render the whole body repulsive.— 
Friendship loses its charm, and early 
attachments become faded like some 
frail beauty in the moon-light. 
Now, we submit, that these feel. 
ings of distrust have been engender- 
ed by the recent conduct of a consi- 
derable number of the representatives 
of the people, and that public con- 
fidence has been outraged by the fla- 
grant violation of solemn promises, 
The conduct of Sir Robert Peel, and 
that section of the Tory party who 
adhered to him, on the Popish con. 
cession bill, has inflicted a wound 
that will fester and rankle during the 
existing generation. Not that we 
deem it any calamity that the parties 
who so apostatized have covered 
themselves with infamy, and are 
punished by the avenging conse- 
quences of their own acts; the much 
greater misfortune is that their apos- 
tacy has tended considerably to bring 
the House of Commons and public 
men generally into their present state 
of degradation, and by making them 
unworthy of credit or of confidence, 
has rendered them totally inefficient. 
The Tory party had always been the 
conservative party in England, and so 
long as they were united, their power 
was resistless. But the conduct of 
Sir Robert Peel and his coadjutors 
broke the chain which bound them 
together, divided the house against 
itself, exposed the various fragments 
of the party to the conjoined assaults 
of the Whigs, Liberals, and Radi- 
cals, and insured for these factions 
an easy victory. When no depend- 
ence can be placed on the General— 
when it is doubtful which side he 
may fight upon when the interests of 
the country are at stake—nay when 
there are strong grounds for sus- 
pecting his sincerity, and dreading 
his treachery, it is too much to ex- 
pect success in combating under his 
banners. The honest patriot stands 
aloof with his face veiled, ashamed 
of his allies, and suspicious even of 
his friends. Under these circum- 
stances, when public virtue has fal- 
len into disrepute—when profligacy 
only is rewarded—when he who be- 
trays his principles and his constitu- 
ents, under the miserable pretext of 
expediency, is advanced in rank and 
pensioned at the expense of the peo- 
ple, the country must sooner or later 
become the prey of its destroyers. 
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Under these circumstances the mob 
must triumph, reason must yield to 
force, and the post of honour be a 
private station. 

If, therefore, we had ever enter- 
tained any doubt as to the expedi- 
ency of reform—a moderate and 
conservative reform we mean—this 
doubt would have been removed by 
the conduct of Sir Robert Peel and 
others on the “ healing measure.” 
This conduct removed all hesitation 
or wavering, or deference to the 
opinions of others. From that hour 
—may it stand, aye, accursed in 
the calendar!—we felt convinced 
that reform was not only necessary, 
but inevitable—that a change had 
come over the spirit of the nation— 
that a sense of the corrective power 
of reform had taken a tenacious 
hold of public opinion—that men 
now advocated it who never did so 
before—and that if not conceded 
with a generous and conciliating li- 
berality, it would be forced upon us 
by a convulsion, and in a spirit of 
dictation. 

Such was the result of the grand 
measure of 1829. The Wellington 
administration exhausted their whole 
strength in carrying the Catholic 
bill in opposition to the wishes and 
prayers of four-fifths of the popula- 
tion. They accomplished their ob- 
ject, like a forlorn hope which scales 
the walls of a fortress. They suc- 
ceeded in planting the flag of liberal- 
ism on the highest battlement of the 
British constitution ; but they perish- 
ed in the radiance of their own in- 
glorious fame, or, at least, they re- 
ceived their death-wounds, which 
terminated mortally in a few months 
afterwards. The very men who 
cheered them on to the assault were 
the first to turn their weapons a- 
gainst them—the first to undermine 
them—the readiest to arouse popular 
fury against them—the first to strike, 
and the first to raise an uproarious 
shout at their downfall. 

And they did fall, covered with 
execration, amid the taunts and scoffs 
and gibes of an incensed public, as 
no ministry ever fell before. When 
they were removed from office the 
country felt relieved from a mon- 
strous incubus. They had become 
utterly helpless, and when they were 
driven from their posts, the joy of 
the nation seemed like a paroxysm 
of delirium. 
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The administration of Earl Grey 
entered office pledged, first, to main- 
tain peace; secondly, practise eco- 
nomy; and, thirdly, to carry some 
measure of reform; to which last 
they were bound by former pro- 
mises. The first of these pledges is 
of little value, inasmuch as_ the 
maintenance of peace does not alto- 
gether depend upon any particular 
administration; the second is im- 
practicable to any beneficial extent, 
provided that our present establish- 
ments and the credit of the country 
are to be kept up; but as to the 
third pledge, and the manner in 
which they have redeemed it, and 
the policy of the measure already 
submitted to parliament, these call 
for our attentive consideration. 

But, at the outset, we are bound 
in candour to admit, that the Whigs, 
and Lord Grey in particular, have 
nobly redeemed the promises of a 
long life. Whatever objections the 
Tories and others may have to the 
bill, or rather to some of the details 
of the bill under review, none, we 
think, can deny to Lord Grey the 
credit of fulfilling his engagements, 
and availing himself of the earliest 
opportunity to promote and enforce 
those opinions on the question of 
Parliamentary Reform which he had 
for forty years honestly and consist- 
ently entertained. It would be poor 
malice, and pitiful mendacity to charge 
the Noble Lord with doing that in 
the cabinet of which he had not been 
the avowed advocate when he sat on 
the opposition benches. We may 
question the wisdom of the measure ; 
we may arraign the impolicy of the 
time chosen, and the sweeping na- 
ture of the change contemplated ; 
but certainly we neither have good 
grounds for impeaching the sincerity 
or the patriotism of Earl Grey. Re- 
form was indispensable—he came 
into office pledged to carry it—the 
people expected it—the Sovereign 
was favourable to it—and now we 
have the bill upon our table, and see 
it making its way in the Commons 
in the face of one of the most 
formidable oppositions ever formed 
against a cabinet measure. 

The details may be given in a few 
words. The bill proposes to ex- 
tinguish sixty-two of the smallest 
boroughs in England, and cashier a 
moiety of the members from forty- 
six larger boroughs; in all, depriving 
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no less than 165 of the present mem- 
bers of the power of entering Parlia- 
ment through those places. 

Weymouth is stripped of two of 
its four members, consequently the 
whole number disfranchised amounts 
to 167 members. 

The consequence of this would be, 
that England would send seventy 
members less than at present to all 
future Parliaments. The ninety- 
seven which remain are to be confer- 
red upon counties and towns, some 
of which have never been repre- 
sented, in the following manner:— 
seven large towns, viz. Birmingham, 
Sheffield, Leeds, Manchester, Wol- 
verhampton, Sunderland, and Green- 
wich, (including Woolwich and 
Deptford,) are in future to return 
two members each. Four districts 
in the environs of London, namely, 
Marybone, Finsbury, Tower Ham- 
lets, and Lambeth, are also to return 
two members each. Twenty-one 
smaller towns are to return one each. 
Twenty-seven counties are to return 
two additional members each—thus 
giving ninety-seven new members to 
England, in lieu of the 167 totally 
disfranchised. 

But while England loses seventy 
members, Scotland and Ireland are 
to have five new members, giving 
as the ‘‘ tottle of the whole,” 50 to 
Scotland, 105 to Ireland, and 443 to 
England, instead of 513, as at present. 

The rights of all electors, free- 
men, potwolloppers, and others, who 
at present are qualified to vote, are 
to be respected during their lives, 
with this exception, that all non- 
resident voters are to be disqualified 
by the new bill. 

In counties the right of voting is 
declared to be in the forty-shilling 
freeholders, in 101. copyholders, and 
in leaseholders of 21 years, whose 
rent shall amount to 50/. In towns 
all householders and occupiers of 
houses, being residents, whose rent 
shall amount to 10/., or is rated at 
that sum, shall be allowed to vote. 
These provisions extend to counties 
and towns in Scotland, but to towns 
only in Ireland, the counties being 
left nearly as they are at present. 

The election is to finish in two 
days—the votes to be taken in dis- 
tricts in counties, and in parishes 
or wards in towns. Edinburgh and 
Glasgow are to return two members 
each—so are Limerick, Belfast, and 








Waterford. Paisley, Dundee, Leith 
Aberdeen, and Greenock, are to re- 
turn one each. 

The conferring the franchise upon 
all inhabitant householders and ren- 
ters in towns of 10l. is, in point of 
fact, opening up all close boroughs 
whatever, no matter whether the 
present voters be few or many. 

This is a short summary of the 
bill, the details of which we forbear 
entering upon further, because they 
must already be familiar to every 
ordinary reader, and as it is more 
than probable that we shall be called 
upon to notice them on a future 
occasion. 

At first sight this appears to be a 
magnificent measure—a bold, a fear- 
less, and a just invasion of the strong 
holds of corruption, a signal visita- 
tion of retributive justice in the de- 
gradation and punishment of the 
men who have betrayed their coun- 
try—a searing iron for the Peels, 
Goulburns, Crokers, Dawsons, and 
fifty others, who, from cowardice 
and dishonesty, which, in more 
gentle phrase, is called ‘ expedien- 
cy,” robbed the protestant freehold- 
ers of Ireland of their rights which 
it was not pretended they had ab- 
used. But upon further consideration 
its defects stand out, and assume 
the form of objections, which to 
those, who, although reformers, are 
neither revolutionists nor jacobins, 
must be deemed insuperable. While 
therefore, we are disposed to yield 
all due praise and thanks to the mi- 
nisters for many of the provisions of 
the bill, and acquiesce in the general 
principles of it, still it is with un- 
feigned sorrow that we confess we 
recognise others of which it is im- 
possible for us to approve, and 
which, for the sake of the monarchy 
itself we should like to see rejected. 

For instance, the disfranchisement 
of the out-voters, is an admirable 
measure. These were the greatest 
nuisance, inasmuch as they were the 
most venal and unprincipled of the 
body of English electors. They were 
as regularly bought and sold as 
certain other animals are by Mr. 
Alderman Scales. They were a 
Swiss guard in reserve at the ser- 
vice of that member only who had 
the heaviest purse, who could most 


“indulge their debauched propensities, 


cram them with beef and ale, and 
make them drunk, riotous, and in- 
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solent, for his own private purposes. 
That it is proposed to cut off this 
body, root and branch, from all par- 
ticipation in the suffrages of those 
places whence they came, and which 
they never visited but to pollute and 
disgrace, is one of the best provi- 
sions of the drastic remedy of Lord 
John Russell. 

The mode of election, too, is good. 
Restricting the duration of the elec- 
tion to two days, and taking it in 
different places, in proportion to the 
number of voters, will tend much to 
put an end to bribery, and terminate 
sooner those degrading scenes which 
have long been the reproach of the 
borough, and even county constitu- 
ency. 

The assimilation of the Scotch 
with the English system is also ex- 
cellent. The representatives of Scot- 
land have ever been remarkable for 
their adhesion to the Treasury, and 
their scorn not only of public opinion 
but the real interests of their country. 
Neither property, talent, nor popu- 
lation is at present represented in 
that portion of the united kingdom. 
The electors of boroughs are inva- 
riably self-elected; needy dependants, 
generally, of some petty aristocrat or 
noble patron, who distributes gauger- 
ships and tide-waiterships in ex- 
change for votes, neither of whom 
having any sympathies in common 
with the mass of the population, nor 
even with the wealthier and more 
enterprising classes. A provost, a 
few breeches-makers and booksellers 
in the shape of bailies, and about 
thirty obese drones, well trained and 
servile, called councillors, return the 
member for Edinburgh. The in- 
habitants have no more voice in the 
election than they have in the choice 
of a mandarin with a blue button. 
In all the other boroughs the system 
is the same—the same rotten in- 
fluence prevails. In the counties the 
greater number of voters exercise a 
sort of fraudulent suffrage. They are 
the hirelings and dependants of a few 
feudal lords, who, by means of a 
fiction, vote by virtue of a pretended 
interest in lands, not one acre of 
which is their own. There will be 
an end put to this fiction and fraud 
by the reform bill, and, for which 
God be praised! a period to the in- 
solence and monopoly of the supe- 
riors and their agents; to the reign 
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of lawyers, land agents, and the most 
odious tools of faction. 

To the rent scale which regulates 
the franchise in towns we have no 
objection, further than what springs 
from its universality. For instance, 
the class of people who in London 
will be allowed to vote under this 
bill, will be excluded in Birmingham, 
Sheffield, and most of the other towns 
at a distance from the capital. If a 
10/. rent ought to qualify a voter in 
London, a 5l. rent ought. to qualify 
one in Sheffield and Paisley. In 
Sheffield, with a population of 
100,000, the number of qualified vo- 
ters will be less than 3,000. In Pais- 
ley, with a population of 50,000, the 
number of voters will not exceed 800. 
The owner of a beer shop, of a small 
public house, of a house even of dis- 
reputable fame, will have a vote, but 
the honest and industrious operative 
will have none. A retailer of drugs 
and drams, the keeper of a lodging- 
house for bagmen or mendicants, will 
have a vote, but not so the foreman 
of a cotton-mill, or iron-foundry, or 
the poor.weaver, equally eligible, and 
much more respectable than these 
privileged parties. This scale, there- 
fore, requires modification, if for no 
other object than to prevent future 
agitation, and silence future demands. 
In this respect, as we apprehend, the 
bill does not go far enough. It is 
not calculated to satisfy the people, 
nor allay those reasons of grievance 
which are entertained, and justly en- 
tertained, by the operative classes. 
It is, indeed, desirable that while the 
influence of the aristocracy is restrain- 
ed, the power and influence of the 
lower democracy should also be re- 
strained. But we may restrain the 
one without having the power to re- 
strict the other. We may take away 
the influence of the landlord, and yet 
be compelled to yield to the tenant. 
We may rob Lord Cleveland, and 
yet be compelled to pay respect to 
the petitions and claims of the pauper 
electors of Preston. The wiser 
course would have been, to have ba- 
lanced both interests—retained some 
of the boroughs, or a moiety of the 
influence of them all; but at the 
same time to have given a more ac- 
cessible qualification to the inhabi- 
tants of manufacturing towns—re- 
tained aristocratic influence, but ex- 
tended elsewhere the democratic prin- 
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ciple. If the bill should pass, this 
mistake will be a source of future 
heartburning, which may lead to se- 
rious results. If we destroy one in- 
fluence, without being enabled to 
control another, our liberality must 
be productive of consequences which 
it is fearful to contemplate. 

But we have a much more weighty 
objection to urge against the present 
measure, founded upon the inequality 
of interests, which it has a tendency 
to produce. For some time it has 
been evident to every observer, that 
the mercantile and manufacturing 
interests have been obtaining an as- 
cendancy over the landowners and 
the cultivators of the soil. Of late 
years, all the measures introduced 
into Parliament, have been for the 
advantage of the former, to the dis- 
paragement of the latter. While the 
land has been rapidly progressing 
towards a state of ruin, and the agri- 
cultural labourers, gradually becom- 
ing less respectable, have been more 
and more inadequately paid and em- 
ployed, the principal object of the 
legislature has been to encourage 
spinning and weaving, and make this 
country a smoky, dingy, noisy, dirty 
workshop, for the people of Ham- 
burg and other foreign states. Mi- 
nisters seem to have had no other ob- 
ject than this in view, by the advance- 
ment and the increase of manufac- 
tures. For this purpose was Sir 
Henry Parnell’s book written. For 
this purpose were passed all the acts 
of Canning, Huskisson, Peel, Powlet 
Thompson, and the political econo- 
mists. The folly and the mischief of 
the system are now before our eyes. 
The heart of the country is diseased 
—agriculture languishes—the farm 
labourer is a pauper and an incen- 
diary. 

The mercantile and manufacturing 
interests, being thus paramount in 
Parliament, particularly,in the House 
of Commons, we cannot see the 
wisdom of making them stronger, or 
of placing every other interest at 
their mercy. But this is decidedly 
done by the bill of Lord John Russell. 
If the trading party were powerful 
before, they are rendered omnipotent 
by this measure. The landed inte- 
rest, by this bill, will not be able to 
command, under any circumstances, 
more than a third part of the repre- 
sentation. They will be beaten on 
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all questions relative to agriculture, 
or supposed to be aggressive upon 
manufacturers, by a majority of two 
to one. To prove this, let us look 
once more at the provisions of the 
bill. It will be admitted that the 
members to be extinguished, are 
mostly taken from boroughs in the 
hands of landowners, or persons 
connected with agriculture. It isa 
charge against the aristocracy that 
the small boroughs are for the most 
part their property. If this be the 
case, it must follow that the extinc- 
tion of these boroughs, and the re- 
duction of others, must affect their 
interest, and diminish their influence. 
Let us therefore see the extent and 
operation of this. 


Sixty boroughs extinguished takes 
from the aristocracy . 
Forty-six boroughs reduced one- 
half, takes from them . 
New members to London a 
against them 
Ditto to large towns, gives against 
them . et ke 
Ditto to smaller ditto pale cll: pls 


IN ALL 208 


These two hundred and eight mem- 
bers, consisting of those taken from 
the landowners, and those given to the 
manufacturers, show the extent of the 
change contemplated, and the effect 
likely to result from destroying one 
interest, and increasing another. The 
only compensation which the land- 
owners receive for this loss of influ- 
ence, is the distribution of fifty-four 
members among twenty-seven of the 
larger counties. But what are fifty- 
four to two hundred and eight ? The 
majority is overwhelming, and the 
landowners cannot have even a 
chance. The House of Commons 
must in future become a sort of 
chamber of commerce, a kind of 
Leeds Cloth Hall, where the plough 
is nothing, and the loom everything. 

This, in our opinion, is a serious 
objection. It is like placing the py- 
ramid on its apex ; inverting every 
principle of the constitution ; mak- 
ing the tenant the landlord, and 
the lord the vassal. The consequence 
must be, that in the next Parliament 
the corn-bill will be repealed, and 
with it will necessarily be repealed 
every protective statute in favour of 
manufactures and national industry. 
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England, in spite of its heavy taxes, 
will be open to the competition of fo- 
reigners, and nine-tenths of our most 
ingenious artisans will be thrown 
idle, and left to rob or starve in the 
streets. 

Another objection to the bill in its 
present shape is, that while it in- 
creases Scotch and Irish influence in 
the House of Commons, it reduces 
the number of English representa- 
tives. We are told that the measure 
is intended not only to place the con- 
stitution on its original basis, but to 
meet the views and demands of the 
people. But what portion of the 
people pray for a diminution of mem- 
bers? Where is there a single peti- 
tion which seeks a reduction of repre- 
sentatives? We have thousands of 
petitions praying for a reduction of 
public offices, and of military esta- 
blishments, but not one praying for 
an extinction of members of parlia- 
ment. The ministers, with an infa- 
tuation which, we lament to say, has 
characterized all their measures since 
they came into office, refuse that 
which the people pray for, and grant 
that which they do not seek. Mr. 
Hunt himself never dreamt of lessen- 
ing the numerical strength of the 
House. At the wildest radical meet- 
ing ever congregated, who ever heard 
of such a proposition being even 
mooted? No reformer asked for it; 
none wished it; none expected it. It 
is altogether a visionary experiment, 
thrust in like a figure of speech to 
give novelty to a paradox. 

Before the union with Ireland the 
House of Commons consisted of as 
many English representatives as it 
does at present. Since that period 
the country has considerably in- 
creased in wealth and population. 
There are more people, more interests 
to represent; and yet, with these in- 
dubitable facts staring us in the face, 
our cabinet reformers propose to cur- 
tail the English force of its fair pro- 
portions, and at the same time give 
additional members to Scotland and 
Ireland. This is not reform, but 
revolution—this is not renovation, 
but a suspension and destruction of 
all the vital functions of the consti- 
tution. If, in former times, 513 
members were not deemed too many 
for England, surely 443 are too few 
when England is united to Scotland 
and Ireland. 

The scale of population also is un- 
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fortunately chosen, and contains all 
the objections upon which the prin- 
ciple of disfranchisement is based. 
For instance, it is alleged, that such 
boroughs as Gatton and Old Sarum 
do not hold that important rank in 
the country which they held in for- 
mer times, and that, therefore, their 
rights of franchise ought to be trans- 
ferred to larger places. But upon 
what data is this eligibility and non- 
eligibility founded? The census of 
1821. All this would be reasonable 
enough if no change had taken place 
in the population of various places 
since that period. This, however, 
is not the case. On the contrary, 
some places have diminished while 
others have increased in point of 
population, since 1821. Some have 
started into new life, increasing and 
multiplying, while others have re- 
trograded, become barren, where the 
undertaker has been more in re- 
quest than the accoucheur. From 
some the tide of emigration has 
flowed, while in others there has 
been a considerable influx of popu- 
lation. Why, then, should we adopt 
the scale of 1821? A special re- 
turn to the House of Commons 
would have shown the present num- 
bers of the boroughs, and would 
have been a certain guide in affixing 
the limits of disfranchisement and 
retention. If the bill pass in its 
present state, it will turn out that 
some towns, having only 4,050 inha- 
bitants, are allowed to return two 
members, while others which have 
5,000 inhabitants are proscribed— 
that those which have 2,100 inhabi- 
tants return one member, while 
those which have 3,000 are shut out 
of the pale of representation altoge- 
ther. For example, by the proposed 
bill, the borough of Saltash, con- 
taining 2,873 inhabitants, is wholly 
disfranchised ; while the borough of 
St. Germains, containing only 2,400 
inhabitants, is to retain one mem- 
ber. 

If these anomalies be corrected in 
the committee, well and good; if 
not, they will be the source of future 
dissensions, and as much parliamen- 
tary warfare as any that ministers to 
the present grievances. 

Our two principal objections to 
the bill however are founded upon 
the complete ascendancy which it 
gives to the manufacturing interest— 
giving to a secondary interest that 
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which by right belongs to the pro- 
prietors of the soil, and those who 
have the deepest stake in the coun- 
try ; and secondly, upon the extinc- 
tion of seventy English members, 
which is invidious, unjust, and un- 
necessary. 

Under all circumstances, however, 
as some Reform is much better than 
no Reform, let the bill be passed; 
and under a new Parliament, and 
when the eviis of the measure have 
been practically felt, a gradual modi- 
fication will take place, until Parlia- 
mentary Reform shall have assumed a 
perfect system. Wholesale legislation 
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is impossible. We know how mi- 
serably Mr. Locke failed when he 
attempted a sweeping codification. 
Thus will it fare with all sudden 
attempts at the same result. Perfect 
laws are the consequence of experi- 
ence; and nothing but experience 
will enable us to complete the laws 
relating to Parliamentary Reform. 
Ministers deserve the gratitude of 
the country for having proceeded so 
manfully—let them fulfil their duty, 
and the progressive wisdom of the 
people will reduce into a perfect 
whole the laws regulating the com- 
position of our House of Commons. 


MONTGOMERY'S OXFORD.* 


Mr. Montcomery has decidedly im- 
proved. Oxford is a superior poem 
to any with which he has as yet ob- 
liged the public. We shall endeavour 
to give a short analysis. 

The opening couplet proposes the 
main question of the poem; as Mr. 
Montgomery now may know from 
Aldrich, it may be called the major of 
his work. 

“ What makes the glory of a mighty land, 
Her people famous, and her hist’ry grand ?”” 


Several things are immediately enu- 
merated as not answering this query, 
and the palm is at length given to In- 
tellect. This—the minor—being thus 
settled, the conclusion follows : 


“ Tf, then, from Intellect alone arise 

The noblest worth a nation’s heart can 
prize ; 

In towering dimness, gothic, vast, or grand, 

Behold her palaces of learning stand.” 

Weare thus naturally connected with 

Oxford, and the ‘‘ dim grandeur of her 

ancient towers,” where all around her 

is “‘ grand” as eye desires. 

Warming with his subject, he as- 

sures us, that none whose souls have 

thrilled at the sound of fame, 

“Can tread the ground by genius often 
trod, 

Nor feel a nature more akin to God !” 


Considerable, but rather vague praise, 
upon Pindaric rapture, Virgilian song, 
Homer, Rome, and Athens, follows ; 
and Mr. Montgomery, without de- 


scending to particulars, gives a gene- 

ral commendation of the poets of 

those ancient days. 

“ While Genius moulded, with a master 
hand, 

The primal elements of pure and grand.” 


Milton—who was, however, a Cam- 
bridge man—and Shakspeare—who 
took his degree in the deer park of 
Sir Thomas Lucy—are mentioned 
with much approbation. Genius— 
turned, with more gallantry than 
regard to the practice or syntax 
of the ancients, so praised a short 
time before, into the feminine gen- 
der—is reproved for wishing that 
“her boldness to herself should be 
rule ;” and Spirit, equally metamor- 
phosed into a lady—though, in the 
line after, styled ‘‘ the king of nature, 
and the lord of time”—is reminded, 
that even if she has 


** forced the universe to feel her nod, 
And dared a while to imitate a God” — 


she must behave herself in Oxford ac- 
cording to the statutes. 

Then follows a history of Oxford, 
from its foundation in the days of 
Brute, who came, 

* With Grecian sages, and a kindred band, 
To fix their dwelling in our Eden land.” 


After the establishment of this 
learned colony, ‘“‘ Memphick built 
what Vortiger restored,” which we 
fear would, if published in Ireland, 


* Oxford, a Poem, by Robert Montgomery, of Lincoln college, Oxon, author of the 


Omnipresence of the Deity, Satan, &c. 
Edinburgh, Blackwood. 1831. 


Oxford, Collingwood. London, Whitaker. 
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be considered a figure of speech pe- 
culiarly belonging to that country, 
and known by the name of a bull. 
But we must deal tenderly with 
poets. A distich, respecting this 
Prince Vortiger, has already immor- 
talized its author : 

“ A painted vest Prince Vortiger had on, 


Which from a naked Pict his grandsire 
won,” 


Why should not Mr. Montgomery 
take his flight as well as the high- 
born Howard, who was a popular 
poet in days when Dryden lived by 
something very like beggary, and 
when Milton was but a degree above 
starvation ? 

Cesar, he conjectures, might have 
visited Oxford, and there revived his 
recollections of Rome. Perhaps, even 
the toga, which, it seems, expresses 


“ The monkish drama of collegiate prime,’» 


might be traceable to this visit ; but, 
as Mr. Montgomery lucidly says, 


“ Truth is darkness in the depth of time,” 


and, therefore, he does not dwell too 
positively on the subject. 

We are then hurried over half a 
dozen centuries until the time when 
thatrather strange phenomenon arose, 
when England 


“ Beheld the wilderness usurp the plain,” 


and the cruel Saxon and the incursive 
Dane 


“ Left ravished piles all desolately grand, 
And breathed a sterner spirit o’er the 
land.” 


There may be a mistake here, as we 
rather think that when the Saxons 
and Danes visited us, we had no 
grand piles to ravish, and our doubt 
of the correctness of the description, 
is somewhat increased when we find 
in the poem that the ravages of these 
persons were all removed—the ba- 
nished muses, &c. restored, by 


“ Kingly Alfred on his island throne,” 


Alfred himself being a Saxon, and 
the Danes having had possession of 
the country and the throne many 
along year after he had been quietly 
interred. We admit, that in such a 
poem as Oxford, a trifle of this kind 
ls of no consequence. 
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A sort of Oxford Guide is next at- 
tempted, with no small success. For 
instance : 


* All Souls’ with central towers superbly 
grand, 

But see, the clouds are born, they break, 
expand ;” 

and 


“ The chapel by great Wykham reared, 
Where once the grandest of the grand ap- 
peared.” &c. 


After testifying to the effect that Ox- 
ford had upon himself when he first 
saw it, he chooses the most grand 
point of its history : 


“ But thou, fair Oxford! never didst thou 
seem 
Begirt with glory in so grand a dream ;” 


as when the Prince Regent—dear 
old George the Fourth, here called 
“the princely hope of England’s 
crown,” paid it a visit. Then every 
thing was grand, the heaven of blue- 
ness, the plumed bands, the horded 
gownsmen, the prince himself, his 
royal smile, his noble face*— 


“ *Tis noon—’ tis night—a day of grandeur 
spent, 

In all that makes a day magnificent, 

Art, pomp, and beauty, graced by king and 
queen.” 


or what is almost as good, a Duchess 
(of Oldenburg) who was afterwards a 
queen—every thing we repeat is as 
grand in the poem, as in the prose 
description of the court circular 
given in the notes. The Reverend 
Mr. Dillon was most affected by 
the sublimity of the dinner table in 
Oxford, and the august uncovering 
of all the dishes. Mr. Montgomery, 
whose astronomical studies have ele- 
vated his head, (p. 218) looks above 
the gastronomical propensities of the 
historiographical parson, and finds 
the chiefest glory of Oxford in the 
Prince Regent’s show. He fixes his 
eyes upon the stars. 

He soon however returns to in- 
tellect : 
‘“ And tell me, thou, whose wandering feet 

have trod, 
Like his, who trembled on the ground of 
God, 


if— 


* « With head uncovered, royally he smiles, 
And every heart that noble face beguiles.”—P. 38. 


The latter verse is obscure. 
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Whate’er of good and glorious, learned and 
grand, 
Delighted ages, and adorned the land,” 


was not fostered in Oxford ; to prove 
which, the poet subjoins an appendix 
of notes, principally extracted from 
such recondite works as Boswell’s 
Johnson, Anthony Wood’s Athene 
Oxonienses, &c.—and in no small 
degree occupied with the literary per- 
secutions of an eminent person now 
of Lincoln college, Oxon, ‘the author 
of the Omnipresence of the Deity, who 
is evidently a very important charac- 
ter in the history of Oxford. In one 
of his notes, he makes an appro- 
priate quotation from La Bruyére : 
“« Il n’y a point au monde un si penible 
metier que celui de se faire un grand 
nom ;”’ and, applying it to himself, 
he feelingly, in many parts of his 
work, deplores the unfortunate con- 
sequences which the grandness of 
his name has entailed upon himself. 

Besides the author, several other 
great men of Oxford are commemo- 
rated, but of course to them a far 
shorter space is allotted. Addison, 
‘that holy man”—Steele, ‘ child- 
like to a tear’’—Collins, “‘a nerve- 
less spirit, and a soul insane’— 
Johnson, “‘ an unforgotten man.” 
(Bede had a similar compliment paid 
him a short time before 


“ Here Gildas lived, [Qu.?] and unforgotten 
Bede, 

With sages whom historic lovers, [who are 
they ?] read.”*) 


The Doctor however is not too 
much praised, for although it seems 
he is Mr. Montgomery’s archetype 
(p. 51,) yet he had his faults— 


* In Johnson thus—the piety that trod 


Each path of life, communing with his 
God——” 


And sometimes condescended to 
take tea, without milk— 
(“ He gave to penance, [milk,] what was 
due to tea.’’) 


—Davenant, “ 
child,” and— 


“‘Here Sydney dreamt, Marcellus of the 
land, 

Whom poets loved, and queens admitted 
grand.” 


a verse-enchanted 


A beautiful climax it must be own- 
ed. For our own parts, we have not 
only been admitted grand, but Noble 
Grand, and Most Noble Grand; we 
confess however, that no queen ever 
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did us the honour of raising us to 
that high step. 

Many others are panegyrized in a 
manner equally noble. The compli- 
ment to Lord Chatham is especially 
worthy of being extracted. 

“ And haughty Chatham, at whose hum- 
bling word, 

Even Walpole trembled——when its pow- 
er was heard.” 


This last hemistich is judiciously 

thrown in; we else might have been 

inclined to fear, that our old friend 

Sir Robert might have been so ner- 

vous as to tremble at a speech from 

“that d d cornet,” spoken in si- 

lence. But we interrupt Mr. M. 

“ And haughty Chatham, at whose hum- 
bling word, 

Even Walpole trembled ——when its pow- 
er was heard ; 

Who baffled France, America, and Gaul: 

To throne his England like a queen o’er 
all.” 


We were once of opinion, that Gaul 
and France were one and the same 
country, and that Lord Chatham 
pleaded the cause of the Americans, 
instead of baffling them; but we bow 
to the superior knowledge of a gen- 
tleman, so deeply versed in the works 
of “sages whom historic lovers 
read.” Bowles, at last, is the prin- 
cipal favourite, an honour which he 
enjoys, in consequence of having en- 
tertained Mr. Montgomery, at “a 
banquet generously spread.” An old 
and time-honoured custom of poets, 
and one that should for flowing 
Bowles be freshly remembered. 
Southey briefly passed over, brings 
us to the author. On this grand nom, 
fifteen pages are bestowed, in the 
course of which a female critic and 
poet—horrescimus referentes !—we 
fear it is L. E. L. herself—is most 
villainously entreated. It appears 
that Mr. M. was a very melancholy 
youth, but that his heart throbbed 
with the universe. 
* No scene was glorious, and no object 
grand, 
But there 
hand,”’ 
He wrote poetry accordingly, and 
was criticized by wretches capable of 
any crime. Like another eminent 
author, Sir Fretful Plagiary, he de- 
spised them—he is quite cool— 


he worshipped an almighty 


% Malignant trash, was thine to scorn at 
all.”’ 
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“ Each reptile started from his snug re- 
view, 

To spit out poison, as most reptiles do.’” 

Some of these abominable creatures, 

he assures us, ventured to ask what 

right he had— 


“ To paint around him wheresoe’er he 
trod, 
The glowing fulness of Eternal God.” 


We fear that there is a mistake in 
this. Those fellows were bad enough 
no doubt, but we believe what they 
did object to, was Mr. Montgomery’s 
making the name of God a plaything, 
to rhyme upon—a word, the chief 
use of which in his hands, appeared 
to be (as in this poem) no more than 
its aptitude to tag a distich in com- 
pany with “trod,” ‘ odd,” “ hod,” 
“sod,” “pod,” “ nod,” “cod,” &c. 
That they were wrong we cheerfully 
admit, but we may as well set even 
them right. They did not complain 
that Mr. Montgomery painted— 


“ The glowing fulness of the eternal God,” 


but they were so unjust to a gentle- 
man in his condition ; a poet starting 
in the religious line, to whom the 
words of religion formed the chief 
stock in trade, whereby he was to 
sell his article, as to suggest that he 
ought not 


“To rhyme and rattle with the eternal 
God.” 

Mr. Montgomery, however, puts 

them down for ever, and, in order to 

show the miscreants how much he 

despises them, he gives us in the 

next page— 

“There memory points where their feet 
have stood, 

Redeems our nature, and recalls her God.” 


The second part is shorter than the 
first—and those who wish to know 
how Mr. Montgomery apostrophizes 
my country! glorious, grand, and 
free—how freshmen are quizzed— 
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how England is reminded that a time 
may come, 


* Yea, when that ocean which proclaimed 
her grand, 
Rolls into nothing at the high command.” 


How earth’s immortals have adored 
the night— 
** In song or vision yielding up the soul, 
In the deep grandeur of her still controul.” 
How never a city, since the moon be- 
gan to hallow nature for man’s soul, 
‘‘ Steeped in the freshness of her fairy light, 
More grandly shone than Oxford shines to- 
night.” 
How there are days when 
“A false refinement and a stale desire, 
For something grander than our hopes 
desire, 
Pervades a world of intellectual sway.” 


How there are many more grands, 
and grandeurs to follow—all persons 
curious for such information, must 
turn to the book itself. 

It is an excellent poem; and if it 
be worthy of the present race of Ox- 
onians, we rejoice to hear it. We 
happen to have a few old recollec- 
tions of things said, done, and writ- 
ten by the waters of Isis, and some- 
times we think a couplet by a cigar- 
smoking reviewer is worth a cart-load 
of poems that shall be nameless. 
Old Oxford, 

“ Unfading in lustre, unbroken in years, 
The great mother of Churchmen and To- 
ries, appears.” 


But let us take things as they are. 

The old distich was 

* Alma novem genuit celebres Rhedecyna 
poetas, 

Bubb, Stubb, Grubb, Crab, Trapp, Young, 
Carey, Tickell, Evans. 


Another distich is wanting now : 


En decimus tandem surgit, discedite victi, 
Puffico-Sathanicus, § Flummer{-Montgo- 
mery. 
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BITS OF CLASSICALITY. 
Horace—Paffendorf. Anacreon—Q. Anti-Hibernus—J. K. 








ODE FROM 





HORACE,—BY AN OLD SMOKER. 





LIB. {. 
Ad Ministrum. 


Persicos odi, puer, apparatus ; 
Displicent nexe philyra corone : 
Mitte sectari, rosa quo locorum 
Sera moretur. 
Simplici myrto nihil allabores 
Sedulus curo: neque te ministrum 
Dedecet myrtus, neque me sub arcta 
Vite bibentem. 


ODE XXXVIII. 





IMITATED. 


To a Waiter. 


“ Bring me a cigar.” —BYRON. 





I rex you I hate all your Bengalee state, 
To the devil with hookahs and hookaburdar : 
Your dandified attar but spoils the good matter— 
’Tis tobacco I smoke, in the shape of cigar. 
I ask nothing, indeed, but the plain honest weed ; 
That’s the stuff which I choose to beflavour my grog; 
And I have no grief while consuming the leaf, 
At the tap of the Vine, where you’re waiting, you dog. 


PuFFENDORF. 


RHYME IN ANACREON (op. xx), BERHYMED IN ENGLISH. 


Grece. 
Eyw 8 ecomrpov sinv 
Oras ass Crsmns pas 
Eyw xirov yevoipany 
Omrwg aes popne pre. 
Anglice. 


Wou tp that a looking-glass I were, 
For you to cast your eye on: 
Or that I were your scarf, my dear, 
Your bosom soft to lie on. Q. 


IRELAND AND IRISHMEN.——AN EPIGRAM, 


Wuere fair Ierne spreads her ample reign, 

No poisonous herb or reptile taints the plain— 
Dame Nature changed their dwelling-place one day, 
And bade them henceforth seek a nobler clay ; 
From beast and herb exiled the venom ran, 

And poisoned all the social joys of man. 


IDEM LATINE REDDITUM. 









Exvutat Hibernis serpentum virus ab agris ; 
Nulla venenatas explicat herba comas. 
Mutavit solitas leges Natura—beatis 
Virus ademit agris, indigenisque dedit. 
Hinc rixe cedesque exorte : hinc tristis in iras 
Vulgus, seditio paci inimica, ciet. J. &. 
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Tuts book is one of the best jokes 
that we have lately met with. Only 
think of a man setting forth his pre- 
tensions to annotate and criticise—we 
beg his pardon, he don’t criticise— 
Byron’s Cain, on the ground of his 
being the “‘ author of Chancery Prac- 
tice !”*—“ Lord Byron’s Cain, a Mys- 
tery, with Notes, &c. &c, By Harp- 
inc Grant, author of Chancery Prac- 
tice!’ This really, we are compelled 
to grant, sounds very magnificently. 
But the gentleman’s qualifications for 
the task which he has undertaken, do 
not terminate in this superb specimen 
of authorship ; with which, however, 
we do not profess ourselves to be ac- 
quainted, but suppose it must be 
something exceedingly piquant, from 
the ostentation with which it is an- 
nounced in the title-page of a work 
of such pretensions as the present.— 
Mr. Grant has another qualification 
to justify him in lecturing on a poem 
of Byron’s. In an ill-written preface, 
presenting some singular defects both 
in logic and grammar, and varying 
very abruptly from the third person 
to the first, he tells us, that he is quite 
unacquainted with any other of Lord 
Byron’s poems besides this identical 
“Cain, a Mystery.” And even this 
same ‘‘ Cain’’ has been indeed a mys- 
tery to him until very lately. 


“ About nine years ago,’ says Harding 
Grant, author of Chancery Practice, “ on its 
first appearance, J read a few lines of it, in 
the papers of the day, with great displea- 
sure. Since which I have been totally for- 
getful of it, until a few months past, when, 
being very unexpectedly induced to read it 
through, I was much surprised at many 
parts of it of a nature I little looked for, 
and was thence swayed considerably in the 
author’s favour.” 


Blessed fate of Byron! Mr. “‘ Hard- 
ing Grant, author of Chancery Prac- 
tice,” has been ‘‘ swayed in favour” 
of his poem, ‘‘ Cain, a Mystery.” 

So many, and such qualifications 
uniting in one person for any parti- 
cular task, are not met with every 
day. They are such, however, as the 
reader would have little expected; 
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and as little would he expect that a 
book, in any degree successful, should 
be produced under such auspices. 
Strange to say, the writer has suc- 
ceeded in producing a work which is 
not only readable, but which consti- 
tutes the very best commentary ex- 
tant on the poem which it professes 
to elucidate. His very defects seem to 
have stood him in stead in this great 
labour. The reader, doubtless, will 
be curious to learn how all this has 
been brought about. He shall see. 
With no feeling for poetry, and 
with very little perception of the phi- 
losophy of religion, the author has 
set down to this poem as to a text- 
book for commentary, which he pro- 
ceeds to spin out in the style of Mat- 
thew Henry. To him the poem is as 
veritable a document as the Bible; 
and he treats the speeches of Cain 
and Lucifer, not as if they were dra- 
matic accidents, but as if they were 
historical repetitions. Where, there- 
fore, he meets with a sentiment that 
offends him, he contents himself with 
remarking, that ‘‘ Lucifer was a liar 
and slanderer from the beginning,” 
and that this is another instance of 
it, or that “‘ Cain had not taken suffi- 
cient pains to be rightly instructed on 
matters of such abstruse speculation ;” 
and so he continues in a quiet and 
humble style, taking the poem sen- 
tence by sentence, and argument by 
argument, until he has exhausted the 
whole matter before him; and then 
very coolly concludes his book with 
recommending the reader to peruse, 
for his further satisfaction on a parti- 
cular point, ‘* Six Short Lectures on 
the Parable of the Prodigal Son, 
preached, during the last Lent, in the 
Parish Church of Bradford Abbas, 
near Yeovil, Somerset, by the Rev. 
R, Grant, the Vicar ;’’ and informs 
us, in his last sentence, that ‘ they 
are published by Hatchard and Son, 
Piccadilly, price 3s., and the profits 
of their publication are stated to be 
applied in aid of the funds of the 
Sunday School instituted in the pa- 
rish.” Singular as this process may 


* Lord Byron’s Cain, a Mystery, with Notes; wherein the Religion of the Bible is 
considered in reference to acknowledged Philosophy and Reason, By HARDING GRANT, 


Author of Chancery Practice. 


William Crofts, London, 1830. 


+ Of course this Rev. R. Grant is some relation of the commentator. 
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appear, it prospers in the end where- 
to it is sent, and relieves the poem, 
even on dramatic grounds, and cer- 
tainly on theological ones, from being 
inimical to the truths of revelation, 
and the doctrines of Christianity. 
We are desirous of illustrating the 
author’s manner and matter, and 
therefore first present the reader with 
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one extract from the work itself; 
after which we shall take up the ge- 
neral argument, serving his commen- 
tary, as he has served Byron's poem, 
that is, making it a peg to hang our 
own sage reflections upon. 

The sample which we propose ex- 
tracting, is as follows :— 


“ LUCIFER. 


Thou livest, and must live for ever. Think not 
The earth, which is thy outward covering, is 


Existence—it will cease, and thou wilt be 
No less than thou art now. 


CAIN. 
No less! and why 


No more ? 


LUCIFER. 
It may be thou shalt be as we. 


CAIN, 


And ye? 


LUCIFER. 


Are everlasting. 


CAIN. 


Are ye happy ? 


LUCIFER, 


We are mighty. 


CAIN. 


Are ye happy? 


LUCIFER, 
No. Art thou? 


CAIN. 


How should I be so? Look on me. 


LUCIFER. 


Poor clay ! 
And thou pretendest to be wretched! Thou! 


CAIN. 


I am :—and thou, with all thy might, what art thou? 


LUCIFER, 


One who aspired to be what made thee, and 
Would not have made thee what thou art. 


CAIN. 


Ah! 


Thou look’st almost a god; and 


LUCIFER, 


I am none; 
And having failed to be one, would be nought 
Save whatI am. He conquered—let him reign! 


CAIN, 


Who? 


LUCIFER. 


Thy sire’s Maker, and the earth's. 
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And all that in them is. 
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CAIN. 


And heaven’s, 
So I have heard 


His seraphs sing; and so my father saith. 


LUCIFER, 


They say—what they must sing and say, on pain 
Of being that which I am—and thou art— 


Of spirits and of men. 


CAIN. 


And what is that ? 


* Note 13. 

« Lucifer, in this stage of the dialogue, 
after announcing Cain’s immortality, very 
truly tells him, that, compared with his 
ultimate state of being, his present earthly 
covering is scarcely existence, and that 
it will cease. All this is true. For no- 
thing can be more true, as Plato and 
Cicero, and all Christians will acknow- 
ledge, than that this life is nothing com- 
pared with eternity, either in respect of 
duration or sensibility. Duration endless. 
Sensibility, either of happiness or misery, 
most exquisite. And upon Lucifer’s ad- 
ding, that in such his ultimate and im- 
mortal state, Cain should not be a being 
less than he now was, and Cain expressing 
his ambition to be something more; Luci- 
fer plainly tells him he should be as they, 
viz. as Lucifer himself, and his fellow re- 
bels against the Most High; and of whom 
he will presently afford opportunity of 
saying a little more. Cain, however, does 
here shew some sense and spirit, by not 


being exactly satisfied with his mighty 
friend’s general assurance of his being like 
them; he desires to know what they, in 
fact, are. Lucifer, patron-like, thinks to 
astound, if not satisfy, his client and adhe- 
rent, Cain, with one of their principal at- 
tributes, and therefore tells him they are 
* everlasting.’ This shall not be disputed 
here. Perhaps some deduction may be 
made from this attribute, or at least from 
Lucifer’s pretensions to it, hereafter, in the 
proper place. But miserable Cain seems 
to have learnt some way or other (though 
he would not take the lesson from his pa- 
rents or family, nor even practise it,) that 
there was such a thing as happiness, though 
he refused the cup when offered to him, as 
will appear hereafter. He therefore asks 
his lofty yet sorrowful and new acquaint- 
ance the important question. ‘ Are ye 
happy?’ It was a question, something 
like the sword of Michael, given him from 
the armoury of God, and similar in pow- 
erful effects, for— 


« —_____. then Satan first knew pain, 
And writhed him to and fro convolved ; 8> soon 


The grinding sword, &c. 


“ But he tries to evade Cain’s piercing question— 


“ Which brought to his remembrance from what state 


He tell, 


by shifting it. He answers, therefore, by 
telling him of another of his attributes, 
‘We are mighty.’ But even this not sa- 
tisfying Cain’s present anxious mind, and 
happiness appearing to him to be the chief 
good, and last end of man, [as in fact, 
rightly understood, it is, for what is exist- 
ence without it?] he sticks to his text, and 
drives even Lucifer to a corner, by repeat- 
ing his question, regardless of Lucifer’s 
high sounding, but hollow compound attri- 
bute of everlasting might. The Master of 
Spirits,therefore, unable to resist answering, 
at last, being thus put to the question by his 
humble friend, confesses, Prometheus-like, 
the very truth, viz. that he and his asso- 
ciates are not happy. But as if resolving 
to be even, or as far as may be lessen the 
effect of his avowal, he retorts on Cain the 
Same question respecting himself. And he 
succeeds (as in parley he mostly does) in 
thus diverting Cain’s attention. For had 





Cain been permitted to dwell upon the cir- 
cumstance of his unhappiness, though pos- 
sessing an everlasting and mighty nature, 
it might have led him to suspicious 
thoughts concerning his real character. 
Lucifer therefore asks Cain if he is happy ? 
And Cain’s answer is a sad one, however 
true. He says, ‘ How should I be so? 
Look on me.’ What he meant by desiring 
Lucifer to look upon him to see the proof 
of what he said, does not appear clear to 
me; for the dire event had not yet oc- 
curred, for which the mark was set upon 
him. We must therefore suppose, that 
his dark, and discontented, and even dar- 
ing nature, looked through his counte- 
nance, and that it was, in scripture lan- 
guage, somewhat ‘ fallen.’ This seems the 
more likely, as he so much resembled this 
congenial spirit in character and conduct ; 
and he, we have learned, was also ‘ sor- 
rowful,’ and— 
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“ Of a sterner and a sadder aspect, 


and 


“* Sorrow seemed half of his immortality. 


“If therefore it is true, that happiness is 
important to man, it appears to me, that 
all praise is due to Lord Byron’s memory, 
for thus evidencing, in his two prominent 
characters, that happiness and contempt of 


“ 


As if Cain were really too mean to be 
wretched. Cain, however, seems rather 
nettled at this indignity; he therefore per- 
sists in claiming the honour of being 
wretched, as well as Lucifer himself, though 
‘ Master of spirits, everlasting and mighty.’ 
He manfully asserts, afresh, his own pre- 
tensions—* I am’—and almost with an 
appearance of hostility, and certainly with 
less reverence, than he had before observed. 
For he interrogates—‘ And thou, with all 
thy might, what art thou?’ This was 
rather an affronting, or at least uncourtly, 
unceremonious treatment of one who had 
done Cain the condescension of walking 
with dust, as Cain himself expressed it. 
But Lucifer was not defective in that sort 


“ 


was a most covetable acquisition to Luci- 
fer, as we shall see presently from his own 
shewing. As when the angler one while 
teazes, then amuses the finny object of his 
steady looks and serious regard; or, as 
the deep politician, or the wary gamester, 
avoids perturbation; and as the skilful 
general suffers not himself to be thrown 
out of his design by the petulance of his 
adversary, whom he fully intends to over- 
come; so Lucifer controls every emotion. 


“ 


but instead of that, blinded as he was by 
his own defection from his Maker, he 
fancies Lucifer, for such daring, must be 
something great, and so tells him he looks 
almost like a god, and—was going, it 
should seem, to add some accompanying 
adulation, when Lucifer honestly stopped 
him with saying he was none: adding, 
that having failed in that attempt, he would 
be nought but what he was. This to be 
sure was practising that useful maxim of 
making a virtue of necessity. Yet it was 
really a good lesson to Cain, would he have 
taken it. For who finds fault with an 
exhortation to be contented with one’s 
condition, unless upon very reasonable 
grounds of discontent? Lucifer moreover, 
thus excited, could not keep his own 
secret; ‘ he conquered.’ His permission, 
to his conqueror to reign, is quite in good 
taste for him. 

“From Cain’s succeeding question, one 


God go not together. 
we have seen. 

“ Lucifer, nevertheless, undaunted, ab- 
solutely sneers at the inferiority of his 
poor friend’s wretchedness to his own :— 


And so Plato, as 


———_—————Poor clay ! 
And thou pretendest to be wretched ! 


Thou! 


of wisdom, which, although it do not pur- 
sue ‘ virtuous ends by virtuous means,’ 
nor even has discernment enough to see 
what is really and substantially good, yet 
is extremely astute in every view. So 
here, Lucifer’s end was, to entrap Cain, 
and get him (of which more hereafter) 
body and soul for himself for ever. Cain 
was, probably, his very first prey of the 
human race. Adam and Eve had turned 
to their God again. Of Abel there can be 
no doubt, because the Scriptures testify of 
him. And Adah and Zillah appear to be 
piously disposed. Cain therefore, the only 
dissentient, the only one of the human 
family who had said, 


Evil, be thou my good! 


He therefore coolly, and even with specious 
shew of civility and affection, informs his 
rather alarmed and inquisitive client, that 
he (Lucifer) was one who aspired to be 
what made him, and who would not have 
made him what he was. Cain appears to 
have been much struck by his communi- 
cation. He did not, indeed, at once advert 
to the impieties and folly of Lucifer in 
having attempted to 


have equalled the Most High; 


should almost suspect he had not under- 
stood Lucifer to have made an attempt 
upon his Maker and his throne; for he 
now asks him, who it was that he permitted 
thus to reign. To which, on his replying, 
‘ thy sire’s Maker and the earth’s,’ Cain 
immediately, and with more propriety than 
could almost have been expected, adds, 
what he had learned from his parents, and 
from the songs of seraphs, ‘ and heavens, 
and all thatin them is.’ Lucifer’s remark 
upon this addition of Cain’s to his own 
declaration, leads to rather important con- 
siderations. He observes, that the seraphs 
must sing, and Cain’s father must say, 
what they severally did, on pain of being 
what Lucifer was among spirits, and Cain 
among men. And let any reasonable and 
moral being say, if any thing could well be 
worse. We shall now however take per- 
mission to examinea little into this al- 
leged necessity of the seraph’s so singing 
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‘ Must’ is always ahard word. And here 
itis under a sufficient penalty, it must be 
confessed.” 

And so on for another page or 
two. 

The technical manner in which 
this commentator has proceeded, 
may perhaps be necessary to a cer- 
tain class of readers (for whom we 
should not much care to write), in 
order to prove to them that the poem 
of Cain, properly, that is, drama- 
tically, considered, is not an irreli- 
gious production; but we should 
have preferred starting at once upon 
the broad principles of Byron him- 
self, on this matter, who, with Shel- 
ley, declared, that ‘‘ every poet was 
a religious man,’’ and vice versa ; 
and we should then have referred to 
the poem before us for an instance 
of that principle, as inferable in the 
choice of subject, which the poet set 
about seriously, not satirically, treat- 
ing. Upon this part of our theme 
we .should have written some very 
fine things, which we have not now 
space or time to perpetrate. Then 
we should have launched at once, in 
high style, into the main argument 
of the poem, which is of no less ele- 
vated a mark than this—“ Why hath 
the Supreme Creator made man to 
toil, to sicken, and to die? Why is 
the creature subject to conditions 
of evil ?””’ We should then have brief- 
ly informed the reader that Lord By- 
ron, in order to set this high question 
afloat in a conspicuous manner, dis- 
played it under two aspects. First, 
under that in which it was viewed by 
the ancient Manichee, who contend- 
ed that God could not, under all cir- 
cumstances, have made the world 
happier or better than we behold it, 
because of the yet unconquered re- 
sistance of a malignant principle. 
Second, under that in which it is 
viewed by the modern optimist, be- 
cause of a necessity, or fitness, arising 
out of the nature of God himself, his 
goodness and wisdom, which led, or 
compelled him to make men such as 
they now are, and to place them on 
an earth like the present. This se- 
cecnd aspect, however, the poet treats 
rather by implication and antithesis 
than directly ; that is, by making Lu- 
cifer deny the divine goodness and 
wisdom, which, however feebly ad- 
vocated by Cain, is sure to be rein- 
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forced by the good sense of the Chris- 
tian reader. 

Now both these views we should 
have set about immediately correct- 
ing, and we should have performed 
this mighty labour by at once elevat- 
ing the argument beyond the limits 


of aught created. To support our- 


selves in so pure a region would, we 
confess, have been difficult, but in 
what other region may the origin of 
all things be sought? 

Now we must beg permission, in 
the first place, to hold that the com- 
mon (so called,) philosophical phra- 
seology—that it is ‘‘necessity which 
makes a God;” or “‘ God is a neces- 
sary Being,” is incorrect and mis- 
chievous. True it is, that, according 
to the constitution of the human 
mind, the idea of God is necessary to 
make all other things possible. God 
is necessary as an 1pDEA—that is, in 
relation to created intelligence. But 
not so as a BEING—that is, in rela- 
tion to himself. Conceive God as 
before Creation, and he is unneces- 
sary. But, in that case, we rise 
above the ideas of before and after: 
in Eternity there is no before, for 
there is no past. Yet Creation im- 
plies a Beginning, and Eternity, re- 
lative to time, is both before and after. 
But it is not with respect to Eternity 
as relative to Time that we have now 
to do, but with Eternity in itself. 

The only postulate which is at all 
accurate, relative to the Deity, is 
given by the Supreme Being himself, 
and cannot be departed from, with- 
out leading to confusion—‘I am IN 
THAT! am.” All the categories pre- 
dicable of Deity are exhausted in the 
formula,—He is—‘‘one real or es- 
sential substance is.” The others 
can only apply to what is not Deity, 
as “many negative causes may be” 
—‘‘all limited concurrence must be.” 
In this consists the peculiar reality 
of the Divine Being. All reality in 
Nature is made by the negations of 
other things. This book is only a 
book, because it occupies a certain 
portion of space, to which it is con- 
strained by the law of action and re- 
action, which confines it within cer- 
tain limits. The Deity is real, for 
the contrary of all these reasons. 
His reality is essential, not relative. 

Again—all other ideas include the 
one idea of Being, and suppose it, 
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as a circle implies a centre. Being 
must be, only because 1T 18, and 
was therefore eternally possible. All 
modes, relation, degree, and number, 
whether finite or infinite, imply 
Being. 

We may not, on the other hand, 
say, it is, only because it must be. 
This would exalt Necessity over Be- 
ing, which Necessity would of itself 
imply Being, since Necessity itself 
must be, previously to its acting ; 
and thus our reason would be led 
backward in a regressive series with- 
out end. If, therefore, it iz, not be- 
cause it must be, but because 17 18: 
how unsafe is it to talk of the neces- 
sary existence of a First Being. All 
that can be said is, that he really, 
essentially, substantially, and eter- 
nally is—which is a pleonasm. The 
idea of Being admits of nothing out 
of itself. 

Thus God is not necessarily, but 
antecedently to either freedom or 
necessity—quoad existentiam essentia. 
**Heis pecausE He 1s!” and there 
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is no other reason for his Being, 
Hence the name by which He is 
called in Scripture, is Jehovah, or the 
Self-existent. 

Did we not say, at the outset of 
this article, that we were philoso- 
phers, and have we not in what we 
have just written, manfully redeem- 
ed our pledge? Now, if Mr. Hard- 
ing Grant had been competent to 
some such “ touches’? as the above, 
we would at once have admitted him 
to his degrees in the metaphysical 
college, of which we are “‘ doctor.” 
But as it is, he can, at present, only 
rank as a pupil of the lowest form. 
He has, however, he says, read 
Plato, and therefore what we have 
written may, perhaps, to him be in- 
telligible. His ‘‘ chancery practice,” 
also, but we don’t know, may assist 
him a little. 

We must proceed. The author of 
Cain seems to have known some- 
thing more of the matter than his 
commentator. The opening of his 
poem implies all we have said— 


“ God, the Eternal! Infinite! All-wise! 
Who, out of darkness on the deep didst make 
Light on the waters with a word—all hail! 
Jehovah, with returning light, all hail!” 


Now here we must be permitted 
to make an excursus. It is for the 
purpose of saying that we disagree 
with Mr. Galt in his views of Byron’s 
religious knowledge. We disagree 
with him in his assertion that his 
lordship was only “as religious as 
most men are, who do not make its 
mysteries objects of study.” Not 
make the mysteries of religion objects 
of study! Why, these mysteries ap- 
pear to have haunted Byron’s mind 
all his life long. They break out in 
Childe Harold, in Manfred, as well 
as in Cain, and in Heaven and Earth, 
nay, even in Don Juan. Verbum sat. 
—and now we will return. 

Byron has shewn considerable phi- 
losophical tact in the way in which, 
in the above brief extract, he has 
placed the attributes of Deity. ‘‘God, 
the Eternal! Infinite!” Eternity, 
as including infinity, is fitly placed 
the first in order. Space is so in- 
cluded in Time, and extension im- 
plies, (and may be reduced to mere,) 
succession. ‘Thus all locality is ab- 
sorbed in degrees of Time. The 


Hours—the inevitable Hours, preside 
over all temporal things! Thus Di- 
mension, or Capacity, without Ex- 
tension, is lost in Duration without 
succession. Thus the Deity is called 
the Eternal rather than the Infinite, 
and is said to dwell in Eternity. 

To dwell in Time is only to per- 
ceive successively in a series of past, 
present, and future. To dwell in 
Eternity is only to perceive instan- 
taneously, in a perpetual presence. 
The mode of perceiving and dwell- 
ing is the same. This is a self- 
evident truth, only obscured by our 
inattention. 

The wisdom of God, to which all 
creation must be referable, is one 
with his integrity or justice, which 
is identical with his being uncon- 
trollable by other being, whence his 
act of election is perfectly free, even 
as he himself is illimitable. It is 
with reference to his Integrity that 
Byron properly designates Him by 
the term all-wise. He is All-wise, 


* because he is All-being—in himself, 


without reference to any creature, 
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He is absolute Fulness, neither a 
negation nor limited with negations 
—not the sum of Infinites, but the 
Supremely Infinite. 

Moreover, it is of the Jast im- 
portance, that the reader should 
understand that God ‘is not God, 
because of these attributes; but 
these attributes are his, because he 
is God. They are all traceable to 
his being absolutely one, and He is 
One, only because He is God—the 
Eternal and the Infinite. 

But why are these called Attri- 
butes of God? Because the con- 
templative minds of his intelligent 
creatures attribute these acts to Him. 
In God they are acts of his essential 
energy, and are included in the idea 
of God as the wonderful properties 
of the circle are included in the idea 
of the circle. Like these proper- 
ties, however, they require to be 
evolved to be intelligible. 

The evolution of these properties 
or attributes was undertaken by 
God himself, in his eternal acts of 
creation—vre say, eternal—because 
all things were created by Him “ in 
the beginning,” which is distin- 
guished from time, as being the be- 
ginning of time, and is therefore 
purely an idea, and free from the 
conditions of space or time. This 
freedom is the liberty wherein the 
Deity works. Mr. Harding Grant 
sagely tells us something—as to the 
consistency of the freeness of the 
wills of seraphs with a philosophi- 
cal and scriptural necessity—about 
“ the influence of motive.” 


“ But, if Lucifer will have it, that to 
act, though most spontaneously, yet from 
the influence of motive, be slavery, then 
what being is not a slave? Must not 
Lucifer himself be in slavery? Does not 
he act from the motive and influence of 
malice? Yet would he himself acknow- 
ledge himself not free? He says none are 
free but himself. And, (if we may so 
speak with reverence,) is not the Supreme 
Being himself a Slave? for does he not 
act from the motive and influence of perfect 
g00dness ?”’—p. 154, 


One would scarcely believe that 
sO much nonsense, in so little a 
space, could have been perpetrated 
in a country where Mr. Coleridge 
had published his “ Aids to Reflec- 


tion.” Motives, quotha, making 
God a slave? Whence originated 
these motives? Whence but in the 


Owe 
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Eternal Being? Are these motives 
something extraneous to the Deity, 
that they could be suspected, for a 
moment, of exercising control or in- 
fluence over Him? Are they not, 
on the contrary, controlled and in- 
fluenced by Him? Why will men 
thus toilsomely climb, when they 
can soar at once to the fountain of 
truth? We wish that none but 
poets would comment on poets— 
none but poets comment on the 
Bible. They would at once intui- 
tively perceive, what these mole- 
eyed creeping things are endeavour- 
ing to prove circumstantially, and 
by reasoning from a part to the 
whole. Those nobler creatures argue 
from the whole to parts, and this 
whole they find in the integrity— 
that is, the wholeness of their own 
minds, which are fully developed in 
all the faculties, and not only, as in 
your worldlings, cultivated in some 
chamber of the intellect, to the ex- 
clusion of all the rest. 

God is an eternal and infinite 
Being! Whence comes, then, this 
motive? Why, it is but a motion 
of this eternal and infinite Being, 
uninfluenced by any thing from with- 
out, for there is nothing without 
Him. What is it, to be ?—what but 
to act? This action is the motive— 
an act, freely produced by the Being 
that acts, not resulting from any 
necessity or fitness, (as the optimist 
says,) arising out of the nature of 
God himself. This necessity or fit- 
ness dwells not in the sphere which 
now we contemplate, any more than 
to God can properly be ascribed a 
nature. Nature of God, indeed! 
Know the fools of what they speak? 
Nature and God are opposites—but 
of this bye and by. Well—to act— 
what is it, to act? It is neither 
more nor less than to manifest a 
wit. Foran act is only possible 
by the being of a Will. And the 
essential character of Will is, that 
it is a self-determining spirit, i. e. 
the power of originating an act of 
state. 

We happen to have in our diary 
the notes of a conversation which 
we had with Mr. Coleridge, on this 
very subject, and which, as it is per- 
fectly original, we consider ourselves 
entitled to the peculiar thanks of the 
reader for here inserting. 
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“Will,” said this extraordinary man, “ is a-higher faculty than Reason, but a Will is 
none that does not act; and the act of a Will, which is the highest form of Being, is to 
beget Being. There must, therefore, have ever been the voice that said, ‘ I am’—and 
the Response, ‘ Ay, Father, thou art, and I in thee!’ It is the existence of a Will that 
constitutes Individuality. 

“ Nature,” he continued, “is rather an appetence tobe, than Being itself. Itisessentially 
imperfect, and all her tendencies are, (so to speak,) ‘ to supersede herself.’ Thus the fin of 
a fish is a hand, but without the uses, it only serves as a fan; but there it shews that an 
imperfection has begun to be felt, and is lessened in a higher scale of creatures. Nature is 
the opposite to God, and, therefore, God cannot be seen in Nature; but all things are 
distinguishable by contrast only, and, therefore, by means of nature, the idea of its op- 
posite may be evolved, which is God. Now God isa spirit. It is between these two 
opposites of spirit and nature, that there is an antagonism, and which, existing in man, 
explains the principle of his structure. 

“‘ Mr. Coleridge was then asked, by a gentleman present, what, then, was the nature 
of man before the Fall: how could that be perfect? He answered, it was good, not 
perfect. What was its state, however, before the Fall, he would not decide. The state 
before the Fall, he continued, is that of Ideas, which is antecedent to History, that deals 
with a period of facts. Will being always essentially active, there was an eternal possi- 
bility of Creation, and of all states of Being—there was also the possibility of a state of 
perfection—there was one of man’s standing and one of his falling. Hence, in the 
World of Ideas there is a continual process of Being—and an appetence for Being— 
Spirit—and Nature—which was necessary, for no being is absolute Being, but that of the 
absolute Will, or God. The existence of other Being, therefore, could be only relative. 
Nothing can be known to exist, but in consequence of some other thing, with which it is 
contrasted or compared. 


But its similitude supposes also a dissimilitude. There must, 


therefore, have eternally been an anguish, and an agony, and an eternal baffling, between 


true Being and that which was not true Being, but was striving to become so. 
is said of Satan—‘ He was a Liar from the Beginning.’ 


mastering the term, Nature.” 


Let us see; to what part of our 
argument had we arrived? ‘‘ To be 
is to act, and to act is to manifest a 
will.” Will and Being, then, are 
identical. We have yet to build our 
bridge over Chaos to Creation. We 
must not, however, travel too fast ; 
for it is not on this side of the chaos 
that we are to look for the Origin of 
Evil. Moses only relates the first 
appearance of it, when it made la- 
bour and death necessary to the well 
being of man. Of the causes which 
induced God to make man peccable, 
to expose him to temptations, and to 
try him by suffering, he professes to 
give no information. Coleridge, it 
may be perceived, far from supposing 
that it was necessary that man should 
be peccable, places the fact of his 
being so, to the account of those 
eternal possibilities that are the pro- 
ducts of an ever-active Will,—* (all 
things are possible with God)”— 
which, in itself, is the highest Form 
of Being; and, in the antagonism 
between Spirit and Nature, which it 
was the good pleasure of that Will 


Thus it 
All Theology depends on 


to institute. Why it was the good 
pleasure of that Will may be ascer- 
tained, by estimating the final cause 
of such antagonism. This final 
cause, in the language of modern 
philosophy, constituted the intelli- 
gent motive for that act of the divine 
Will—but that motive, be it remem- 
bered, was an act itself of the divine 
Will, which, in itself, is the first and 
final cause of all things, the Alpha 
and Omega of Creation, the Begin- 
ning and the End. And what was 
the final cause of that antagonism? 
In a word, to produce a more perfect 
being than would have been other- 
wise produced—that man might rise 
to higher relations of being, and, by 
a conquest over nature, approximate 
ever more to Him who, only, is 
“* True Being.” 

In order to manifest this antagon- 
ism, so essential for the wisest ends, 
Law, which, in itself, is spiritual, 
was opposed to the natural desire of 
every intelligent creature. 

In Lord Byron’s Cain, we find the 
antagonism, thus constituted by the 
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divine will, in a state of manifesta- 
tion, and the progress of development. 
But, in fact, it is in this antagonism 
itself that the chaos is to be sought 
and found—this world of man, thus 
in a state of conflict, is the real chaos 
with which we have mainly to do. 
It is here that chiefly we want the 
word which saith, ‘‘ Let there be 
light, and light is.” Here it is that 
the unformed elements require to 
be reduced to order. ‘“ Life,” says 
Gothe, “ lies before us, as a huge 
quarry lies before the architect, ex- 
cept when, out of this fortuitous 
mass, he can combine, with the great- 
est economy, suitableness, and dura- 
bility, some form, the pattern of 
which originated in his spirit. All 
things without, nay, I may add, all 
things on us, are mere elements ; but 
deep within us lies the creative force, 
which, out of these, can produce 
what they were meant to be; and 
which leaves us neither sleep nor 
rest, till, in one way or another, 
without us or on us, this has been 
produced.” 

This work is imposed on every 
man—this work had Cain to per- 
form. Man's highest merit it is al- 
ways, as much as possible, to rule 
external circumstances, and as little 
as possible to let himself be ruled by 
them. These circumstances, how- 
ever, are not to be subdued but by 
labour and pain. ‘This labour, by 
the unphilosophical, is considered as 
degrading ; but, on the contrary, it 
is a spiritual act; and every inven- 
tion of art or science, by which this 
circumstantial evil is subdued, is so 
much of a spiritual progress made in 
the condition of the world, and which 
circumstantial evil is only permitted 
in order that such progress should be 
evolved. In the course of this evo- 
lution many martyrs are made—much 
pain endured-~but conquest is as- 
sured to us at last. 

In Byron’s Cain, the Prince of 
the Power of the Air is pourtrayed 
as being quite as much perplexed by 
this mystery as the mortal whom he 
tempts. In this temptation Byron 
preserves a peculiar propriety—the 
suggestions of Lucifer are but as the 
echoes of the thoughts of Cain. The 
influence of evil spirits on the human 
character is a subject very imperfect- 
ly understood. We find Mr. Hard- 
ing Grant propounding a strange 
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theory on the subject of supernatural 
agency. We find him asserting, 
that 


Besides scriptural and other evidence, 
there are not wanting (vide Baxter, on the 
immateriality of the human soul,) physio- 
logical reasons for crediting the alleged 
operations of Lucifer and his subordinate 
infernal agents. It is thought that the 
cases of extraordinary excitement in luna- 
tics, or mad persons, cannot be satisfactorily 
accounted for upon any supposition than 
that of its being the work of those malevo- 
lent spirits, (under God’s permission,) 
since physical causes, though they may af- 
fect the soul in the way of limiting its fa- 
culties, or deadening or impeding its acti- 
vity, yet cannot be imagined to animate it 
in so terrible a manner as is often seen; be- 
cause matter, from its own inertness, is in- 
capable of any action at all, unless em- 
ployed as an instrument by some other 
cause. Hence it is concluded, that some 
living, intelligent cause operates upon the 
material organ, (the sensory, for instance,) 
and there forms those images or represen- 
tations which the soul, always active, lively, 
and percipient, cannot but behold, and 
which thereupon excite in the soul that 
extraordinary emotion of which we are 
speaking. It could not be the voluntary 
act of the soul (which never acts without 
volition) to be thus the tormentor of itself, 
as well as of its companion the body also, 
which it regards with affection, and without 
whose aid its own powers would be chiefly 
unemployed and useless ; for it is not per- 
mitted to act separately; otherwise it might 
prefer to act as a separate person from the 
body altogether, unclogged by matter ; 
which is not the intention of the Author of 
their united existence. But this is not 
meant to derogate from the divine influ- 
ence of the Holy Spirit upon the soul, in 
an immediate manner. It is admitted, 
that the disorder of the material part of 
man may produce effects of such a nature 
as approximate to its own inertness and 
inactivity, such as idiocy, sleep, apoplexy, 
or the like; but not cause rage, distrac- 
tion, frenzy, unless wrought upon as above 
stated. Nor could the disease be lodged 
in the soul itself, which is an uncompound- 
ed, simple substance, and hath no parts, 
and therefore properly no constitution, or 
corporeal frame ; neither is it liable to any 
change or alteration in its own nature. 
Hence there appears no other way for its 
being thus affected, but from the cause al- 
ready assigned. It should seem, therefore, 
that the term “ madness’’ carries with it a 
sort of imputation on the soul itself, as if 
chargeable with some fault in its own con- 
stitution ; an imputation it does not merit. 
On the other hand, it sometimes is difficult 
to find the distinguishing line between 
mental affliction of this nature, and bad 
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moral character. The same reasoning is 
applied (in reference to the agency of 
spiritual beings,) to the phenomenon of 
dreaming also; in which state the soul is 
obliged, being ever awake, and attentive, 
and yet confined to the body, to behold 
whatever illusory representations are made 
on the sensory during sleep, the same as 
in the case of persons awake. But as to 
dreams, there seems to be latitude for the 
intervention of good and benevolent spirits 
also, either in the way of thus making use- 
ful or monitory images or impressions; or 
perhaps by opposing and modifying the 
mischievous operations of evil spirits; or 
by relieving the soul from them altogether, 
or in other ways of which we cannot be 
fully aware. And as evil spirits may make 
impressions for the soul’s perception, which 
it abhors and dreads, and regards with 
aversion, and would gladly avoid if it 
could: so good spirits may impress sub- 
jects of an opposite nature, which the soul 
may contemplate with pleasure and wil- 
lingness, and possibly retain, and employ 
for its future use. These notions seem ra- 
ther to be confirmed by, than to oppose, 
that petition in the form of prayer which 
Jesus Christ gave to his disciples at their 
request, ‘and deliver us from evil,’ which 
many persons, of competent judgment, 
have thought, might have been more ap- 
propriately rendered ‘the evil one ;’ which 
the original word is believed to import, by 
way of eminence, when ascribed to Luci- 
fer, or Satan; since it expresses the idea 
of an agent, purposely evil, malignant, 
false, mischievous, vicious, wicked, habi- 
tually bad. Nor can it, I presume, be de- 
nied, that this view of the object has a ten- 
dency to recommend an increased sense of 
man’s dependance upon the unceasing 
goodness and providential defence of 
God, against these evils, or this ‘ evil,’ to 
which he is exposed. I say, ‘ evil,’ cer- 
tainly, and so does Christ himself; but 
doubtless in the qualified manner in which 
we have before considered it; and in ac- 
commodation to common language and 
perception.” —pp. 250—252. 

All this is so feebly argued, that we 
can scarcely believe the author was 
sincere in his advocacy. Most la- 
mentably is he at fault in what he 
seems to consider his clenching ar- 
gument, the petition in the Lord’s 
Prayer, ‘‘ Deliver us from the evil 
one.” There are not wanting in- 
stances of the same term being used 
indefinitely. In the fifth chapter of 
St. Matthew, it is so used, “ I say 
unto you, that ye resist not evil.”— 
It is the very same form of expres- 
sion, and yet, certainly, cannot mean 
Satan personally. Who would not 
rather prefer adopting the more ge- 
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neral sense of the term ? Our author’s 
theory of dreams also may be super- 
seded by a single sentence from 
Kant'’s Critique of Pure Reason, 
which asserts the distinction between 
a dream and a reality, on the ground 
that the former is a subjective mode 
of conception, only mistaken for an 
objective one—a phenomenon of con- 
sciousness which it is not necessary 
to refer to extraneous agency, and 
indeed precludes it. As to our au- 
thor’s notion of the soul being inca- 
pable of disease, it is amusing, know- 
ing, as he ought to know, that sin is 
its greatest disease. More amusing is 
the difficulty which he feels in ascrib- 
ing to it rage—distraction—phrenzy 
—knowing, as he ought to know, 
that these passions are of the soul 
only. And as to the material part 
being only capable of producing in- 
ertion and inactivity, the notion is 
above all things, absurd. Why, the 
very incompetence of the material 
part as the instrument of the soul to 
perform its proper functions, would 
be the very thing to make the soul 
rage, and fume, and fret, as Mr. 
Grant would know, if he had to cut 
up a public dinner before hundreds 
of spectators with a bad carving- 
knife. So much for Mr. Grant’s 
physiological reasons. 

Mr. Coleridge has already answer- 
ed for us, in a few words, this ques- 
tion of supernatural agency, which is 
dependant on certain notions relative 
to celestial orders. His answer oc- 
curs in Mr. Coleridge’s remarks on a 
recent publication, entitled, The Na- 
tural History of Enthusiasm. Of this 
work, pages 26—36 contain a suc- 
cession of eloquent and splendid pa- 
ragraphs on the celestial orders, and 
the expediency or necessity of their 
being concealed from us, lest we 
should receive such overwhelming 
conceptions of the divine greatness as 
to render us incapable of devotion and 
prayer on the Scripture model.— 
“* Were it,” says the eloquent writer, 
** indeed permitted to man to gaze 
upwards from step to step, and from 
range to range, of those celestial hi- 
erarchies, to the lowest steps of the 
Eternal Throne, what liberty of heart 
would afterwards be left him in draw- 
ing near to the Father of Spirits.” 

- To all this the old man on the top 
of Highgate Hill triumphantly ob- 
jects. ‘‘ More weight with me than 
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all this Pelion upon Ossa of imagi- 
nary Hierarchies has the single re- 
mark of Augustine, there neither are 
nor can be but three essential differ- 
ences of Being, viz. the Absolute, 
the Rational Finite, and the Finite 
Irrational ; # e. God, Man, and 
Brute! Besides, the whole scheme 
is unscriptural, if not contra-scrip- 
tural. Pile up winged Hierarchies 
on Hierarchies, and outblaze the 
Cabbalists, and Dionysius the Areo- 
pagite; yet what a gaudy vapour 
for a healthful mind is the whole 
conception, (or rather phantasm,) 
compared with the awful Hope held 
forth in the Gospel, to be one with 
God in and through the Mediator 
Christ, even the living, co-eternal 
Word and Son of God.” 

We know not whether these few 
words will satisfy Mr. Grant or not 
—they are sufficient to satisfy us. 
We doubt, however, of their effect 
on this commentator, because he is 
so incumbered with this “ Pelion on 
Ossa,” that he absolutely dares to 
predicate that we are as obliged to 
believe in the personal existence of 
Lucifer, as in that of the Almighty! 
Now, none but a Manichee could 
possibly make such an assertion, if 
he knew the meaning of what he 
uttered. The idea of God is, as we 
have said before, necessary, in order 
to render all other things possible— 
not so our conception of the Evil 
One. We deny the existence of two 
opposing principles—we deny their 
equal necessity. Mr. Grant, (who 
is no Manichee, but in this instance 
has only fallen into a mistake, from 
the deficiency of his philosophical 
tact,) has himself, in another part of 
his book, properly discriminated be- 
tween what is called the good and 
the evil principle. Here are his 
words :— 


“ That there is no occasion for resorting 
to such a hypothesis, is the opinion of per- 
haps all intelligent persons of the present 
day. But it may be proper to notice some 
of its inseparable absurdities. It is pre- 
sumed, that the evil principle, who is one 
of the subjects of it, must be intended to be 
absolute and infinite in its nature ; in other 
words, an absolute and infinitely evil prin- 
ciple. But the supposition of such an ab- 
solute and infinitely evil principle, is an 
express contradiction. For as this prin- 
ciple opposes and resists the infinitely good 
one (for an infinitely good one also must 
be presumed: because less than infinite 
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would be nothing, for the purposes pro- 
posed) ; therefore, the evil principle must 
also be independent and infinite, or abso- 
lute, in knowledge and power. But the 
notion of a being: infinitely evil, is of one 
infinitely imperfect; for infnitely evil, of 
course, implies the total absence of every 
thing good, whether moral or physical ; its 
knowledge and power therefore must be in- 
finitely imperfect; that is, absolute igno- 
rance and impotence, or no knowledge and 
power at all. The one of these beings 
then (the good principle), is absolutely 
perfect, or enjoys all manner of positive 
perfections; and consequently the other, 
being directly the reverse, must be purely 
the negation of it, as darkness is of light ; 
i.e. it must be an infinite defect, or mere 
nothing. Thus this evil being must have 
some knowledge and power, in order to 
make any opposition at all to the good 
one ; but as he is directly opposite to that 
good or perfect one, he cannot have the 
least degree of knowledge or power, since 
these are perfections ; therefore the sup- 
position of such an existence as this, im- 
plies a contradiction. 

‘“‘ But supposing advocates of this doc- 
trine to mean (as any person of sense must 
mean) by this evil principle, an absolute- 
ly malevolent being of equal power and 
other natural perfections with these of the 
good one. ‘ It would be to no purpose,’ 
says Archbishop Tillotson, ‘ to suppose two 
such opposite principles. For, admit that 
a being infinitely mischievous, were infi- 
nitely cunning, and infinitely powerful, yet 
it could do no evil, because the opposite prin- 
ciple, of infinite goodness, being also in- 
finitely wise and powerful, they would tie 
up one another’s hands: so that, upon 
this supposition, the notion of a Deity 
would signify just nothing; and, by virtue 
of the eternal opposition and equality of 
these principles, they would keep one 
another at perpetual bay; and being an 
equal match for one another, instead of 
being two deities, they would be two idols, 
able to do neither good nor evil.’ 

“Neither does Bayle’s amendment of 
this hypothesis free it from the difficulty. 
He supposes the two principles to be sen- 
sible of the above mentioned consequences 
arising from their equality of power, and 
therefore willing to compound the matter 
by allowing an equal mixture of good and 
evil in the intended creation. But if the 
quantity of good and evil in the creation 
be exactly equal, neither of the principles 
has attained, or could expect to attain, 
the end for which it was supposed to act. 
The good principle designed to produce 
some absolute good, the evil one some 
absolute evil; but to produce an equal 
mixture of both, would be, in effect, pro- 
ducing neither. One would just counter- 
balance and destroy the other; and all 
such actions would be the very same as 
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doing nothing at all. And that euch an 
exact equality of good and evil must be 
the result of any agreement between them 
is plain; for, as they are by supposition, 
perfectly equal in inclination, as well as 
power; neither of them could possibly 
concede, and let its opposite prevail. The 
creation, therefore, cannot be owing to 
such a composition.”—Archbishop King, 
Origin of Evil, chapter 11. 

“The foregoing considerations seem 
satisfactorily to overturn these ‘ great 
double mysteries, the two principles,’ and 
their ‘ secret thrones,’ and discover the 
whole to be as much phantoms as any 
which Lucifer had been exhibiting to his 
wondering pupil; and if Lucifer meant to 
insinuate that he himself was either of 
these principles, his deception is detected. 
The good principle he could not be, and 
the evil one is seen to be an impossibility. 
It therefore remains that there is one 
supreme Creator and Governor of all 
things; all-wise, all-powerful, and all- 
good; infinite, eternal, unchangeable; the 
God of Plato and of Cicero, the Jehovah 
of the Bible; the God of Christians.”— 
p- 824—326. 


We wish Mr. Grant had stopped 
his discussion at this sentence; for 
what he afterwards adds, is 
It follows from the above reasonings, 
that the ‘‘evil one” must be a finite 
principle—that is, no principle at all 
—and that there is only one Princi- 
ple of Creation. But now,—in order 
to bring this matter out clearly, it 
will be necessary to revert to the 
consideration of the celestial Orders 
which old S. T. C. had, “at one fell 
swoop,” dethroned. Our commen- 
tator would attack us on the ground 
of Scripture testimony. Are not che- 
rubim and seraphim mentioned? Now 
these cherubim and seraphim are the 
very beings that make to our pur- 
pose. They were symbolical, say the 
learned Jew s, of the intellectual and 
rational faculties of the human mind. 
This notion is correct in the main— 
but requires a little enlargement. 
They were rather symbolical of the 
whole creation, whereof man being a 
microcosm, his faculties were fitly 
imaged by the figures which com- 
posed the cherubim. But Man is de- 
clared to have been the image of God 
—these cherubim, therefore, while 
they had, in manner aforesaid, refer- 
ence to all creation, and to intelligent 
man, as its abstract and chief, had 
also ultimate reference to the Su- 
preme Creator of whom man is an 
unage. All this was not designed 
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without exquisite propriety. What- 
ever He has created, and wrought 
and formed, must exhibit some of 
his perfections. All his works speak 
of him: “‘ The heavens declare the 
glory of God; and the firmament 
sheweth his handywork. Day unto 
day uttereth speech, and night unto 
night sheweth knowledge. ‘There is 
no speech nor language where their 
voice is not heard.” Nay, all that 
is in existence, from the highest an- 
gel to the minutest atom, must, as it 
came forth from God, make some- 
thing of Him known—must exhibit 
something of his character—must 
manifest some of his attributes. 
Thus the minutest insect that fioats 
in the air, shows, according to its 
measure, that God is life. And thus, 
also, the present conflict between 
good and evil, has reference to an 
eternal condition of things in the 
secret councils of the Most High. 
Now these cherubic symbols ex- 
isted from the earliest infancy of the 
world, when sensible images were 
required to realize, to untutored 
minds, ideas so abstract as the Soul 
and God. They evidently represent 
the Divine Trinity in union with the 
Humanity—‘ God manifest in the 
flesh.” ‘The etymology of cherub, 
signifies “a similitude of the great 
in power, wisdom, and glory,” 
more briefly—‘‘an emblem of the 
Divine Majesty.” The cherubim are 
described in Ezekiel’s famous vision. 
Now for the seraphim.—These are 
described by Isaiah. They are iden- 
tical with the cherubim of the Tem- 
ple, the scene of the vision; as its 
principal figure, the throne on which 
He sat, the position of the seraphim, 
their number, their wings, their pro- 
clamation of the glory of Jehovah, 
and the act which one of them is 
stated to have performed, sufficiently 
prove. The root from which the 
word seraphim is derived, is a word 
which signifies to burn, and the attri- 
bute of fiery, with relation to nature 
or colour, runs through all its deri- 
vatives. The reason why Isaiah used 
the word seraphim, rather than che- 
rubim, is to be found in the nature of 
his vision. There is a necessity for 
an accumulation of images in sym- 
bolic language, in order to describe 
the object completely which is in- 
tended to be thereby illustrated. A 
single symbol cannot always convey 
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a full view of the case. Thus, in the 
recognized typology of the Levitical 
service, Christ was represented both 
by the sacrificed lamb and by the 
sacrificing priest. One type could 
not shew that He was to offer up 
Himself. In St. John’s Epistle, also, 
He is described as one of the wit- 
nesses, and the person to whom the 
witness is borne. So in this vision 
of Isaiah, he is represented by the 
compound testifier in the seraph, 
and also by the king who was seated 
on the throne! This principle of in- 
terpretation is so clear, that Vitringa, 
who interprets the seraphim as sym- 
bolizing both angels so called, and 
ministers of the gospel, is compelled 
to account for the assignment to the 
former of the act of atonement or 
sanctification, performed by the se- 
raph who flew out with the live coal, 
by saying, “‘ Those things which God 
Himself performs, and performs by 
Himself, are attributed, in this vision, 
to angels, for the sake of propriety,” 
i.e. with regard to the scenic pro- 
priety of the visionary drama. 

We do not feel it necessary to en- 
ter into the same analytical display 
of the apocalyptic animals, in which 
the same rule of interpretation ob- 
tains; as enough has been written 
to shew that all that is said of an- 
gelic agency in the Scriptures may 
be interpreted as dramatically sym- 
bolizing the acts of God’s providence 
and grace to, and perhaps in and by, 
his intelligent creatures. We know 
of no intelligent creature, but man, 
and of no mediator between him and 
his Creator but the God-Man. The 
media of communication between 
him and this mediator, thus symbo- 
lized by cherubim and seraphim, are 
no other than the powers of reason 
and will belonging to each, by and 
to which only the truths of religion 
are addressed. In these powers 
abides the spiritual law, to which 
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the law in the members is opposed. 
This opposition, however, had also 
to be represented in symbolical lan- 
guage, and a different agency was 
necessarily instituted for this pur- 
pose. This agency was also spiri- 
tual; for the faculty of sense, where- 
of the forms are no less than those 
magnificent capacities which we call 
space and time, can belong to none 
other but a spiritual being. And so 
the grand principle (as manifested in 
the aforesaid antagonism) of man’s 
moral structure, was dramatically re- 
presented in these two classes of 
symbolical representation, whereof 
one was variously known by the 
name of cherubim and seraphim, and 
the other by the various titles of Sa- 
tan, Lucifer, or Beelzebub, or by 
whatever other denominations the 
heathen nations had designated then 
deities, for the most part represent 

ing the sensual appetites or passions, 
whether of love or fear, before whom 
they bowed the coward knee, in car 

nal adoration. With beautiful pro- 
priety, still pursuing this mode of 
symbolic moralizing, the Scriptures 
represent man as being tempted of 
the Devil. But atime was at hand 
when this mode of symbolic teach- 
ing, which is not without great and 
manifest inconveniences, was about 
to be superseded. Then the Apostle 
James undertakes an explanation of 
it in literal language, in these words, 
«‘Every man, when he is tempted, is 
led away of his own lusts, and en- 
ticed.” 

Lord Byron, intending to drama- 
tise the story of Cain, found it neces- 
sary to adopt this symbolical style, 
or else to write what would have been 
little better than a monologue, and 
insufferably tedious. But, as we have 
said before, with admirable art, he 
makes Satan's suggestions, to be but, 
as it were, the echo of Cain’s own 
thoughts. 


Thou speak’st to me of things which long have swum 


In visions through my thought; I never could 
Reconcile what I saw with what I heard. 
My father and my mother talk to me 


Of serpents, and of foods and trees; I see 

The gates of what they call their paradise, 
Guarded by fiery-sworded cherubim, 

Which shut them out, and me: I feel the weight 
Of daily toil, and constant thought: I look 
Around a world where I seem nothing, with 
Thoughts which arise within me, as if they 

Could master all things: but I thought alone 











This misery was mine. My father is 
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Tamed down ; my mother has forgot the mind 
Which made her thirst for knowledge at the risk 


Of an eternal curse ; my brother is 

A watching shepherd-boy, who offers up 

The firstlings of his flock to Him who bids 
The earth yield nothing to us without sweat; 
My sister, Zillah, sings an earlier hymn 
Than the bird’s matins ; and my Adah, my 
Own and beloved, she, too, understands not 
The mind which overwhelms me: never till 
Now met I aught to sympathise with me. 





’Tis well-—J rather would consort with spirits.” 


In this speech is the key-note to 
the whole composition. Cain is a 
man in whom the grand antagonism 
between the flesh and the spirit is 
become manifest. Well! to bring 
this design into full prominence, the 
poet adopts the old notion of the two 
principles, both infinite. It is not 
without judgment that he does this. 
It is true, they are not both infinite: 
but one is so, and the other, which is 
no principle at all, yet calls itself so, 
and pretends to be infinite. The as- 
sertion of the existence of these two 
principles is, therefore, with great 
dramatic propriety, ascribed to the 
pretender. We are told by Cole- 
ridge, there was always that which 
is eternally true Being, and that 
which is striving to become so. It 
is understood to have been Satan’s 
ambition to assume divinity, which 
lost him heaven; and man’s first 
temptation was grounded on his desire 
to become as God in knowledge. It 
was the endeavour of the rational- 
finite, to become the absolute—his 
desires stretched into infinity, and he 
plunged into the abyss—“ The abyss 
of space.”” There he found chaos 
only, and returned hopeless and per- 
plexed. Such was Lord Byron’s con- 
ception, and it was a noble one. 

Now it is the legitimate end and 
aim of man’s moral structure to as- 
pire to infinite and eternal conditions. 
The end and aim both of the vicious 
and the virtuous man is to aspire 
after a happiness, which shall be 
endless and unchanging. But they 
adopt different means to arrive at 
happiness, and employ a different 
class of faculties. Herein is the 
«‘ mystery of our being” whereof 
Cain was inquisitive. The means 
which are successfully employed, and 
which do really achieve the end of 
infinite and eternal felicity, are those 
whichedify the moral being, in Scrip- 


This 
edification of the moral being is so 
far from excluding knowledge, that 
he who sincerely sets about it, will 
find he is momently accumulating 
knowledge, and enlarging his capa- 


ture emphatically called life. 


city for it. To the adoption of these 
means there are sufficient induce- 
ments, but they are of a sort not ad- 
dressed to the senses, but to the rea- 
son and the will. Inthe mean time, 
there are inducements which address 
themselves to the senses, and which 
tend to the edification of man’s phy- 
sical being. Now with respect to 
the former spiritual means, there is 
no necessity that they should be li- 
mited. Such desires are infinite in 
their essence and their acts, and can 
only be satisfied with an infinite ob- 
ject of enjoyment. Not so with re- 
spect to the gratification of the 
senses. All the objects of their desire 
are finite, and incapable of satisfying 
a spiritual being. A limit is there- 
fore wisely imposed upon their exer- 
cise. This limit is first imposed by 
a spiritual law, which prescribes a 
boundary, beyond which they shall 
not seek gratification, and engage the 
will and reason (which necessarily 
co-operate) from their more appro- 
priate contemplations. In case this 
spiritual law fails to procure obedi- 
ence, it is then reinforced by a phy- 
sical one, which renders further gra- 
tification impossible, and changes the 
pleasure into pain. This pain serves 
to admonish the soul, that she is 
vainly seeking for infinite pleasure 
in a finite sphere, and, if duly at- 
tended to, will cause her return to 
her more suitable delights. The 
senses act by material organs, which 
the former, being as we have said 
spiritual, endeavour to task to the 
demands of their own spiritual aspi- 
rations, a requisition which, being 
physical, they are unable to fulfil. 
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These very organs themselves are, 
however, the conductors of the ex- 
ternal temptations to sensual de- 
sires; and are typified by the spi- 
ritually animated serpent, even as 
these very organs can only act when 
actuated by the spirit which is in 
man, one faculty of which is that of 
sense. If these temptations be yield- 
ed to, and man seeks by these means 
to become as God, that is infinitely 
and eternally happy by the medium 
of the senses, he will certainly first 
acquaint himself with good; for, to 
a certain extent, pleasure, exquisite 
pleasure, will obtain: but he next as 
certainly will acquaint himself with 
evil; for, when that limit is past, 
pain will succeed: and to that pain 
a torpidity of all the physical and 
mental functions, resembling that 
death which ultimately dissolves the 
bodies of all, and was, at first, a 
consequence of such sensual excess ; 
and which, after a short time spent 
in such forbidden indulgence, will, 
even before the dissolution of the 
body, seize upon the faculties of the 
soul, and benumb its powers of ac- 
tion. 

Of the strength and efficacy of 
these temptations, thus explained, 
we have every day experience, and 
the history of man abounds in ex- 
amples. So strong are they, that 
it is not enough that the capacity 
of these organs for pleasure, and 
even for sensibility, should be limit- 
ed, but it was decreed necessary by 
Providence, that before the gratifi- 
cations for their indulgence shall be 
obtained, they must be purchased 
by labour. This necessity for la- 
bour suspended, at any rate, the 
course of fatal indulgence. Labour 
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also obliged man to exercise the 
higher faculties in the exertion of 
skill and ingenuity in his conquests 
over the nature with which he was 
compelled to be at war in the ex- 
ternal world, and which he should 
have resisted in that inner one in 
his own structure. 

This necessity for labour has been, 
by most theologians, considered mere- 
ly as a curse. There is considera- 
ble misapprehension in this view 
of the subject. The Hebrew word 
‘T)3, is rendered in our English scrip- 
tures both to curse and to bless. 
In fact, it signifies neither, directly. 
The radical sense of the word is to 
** pour out or send, or drive vehe- 
mently ;” whether words or water, 
or any other thing, can only be de- 
cided by the occasion. In the pau- 
city of expressions necessarily be- 
longing to a primitive language, one 
word must thus be made to serve 
many purposes. The word, there- 
fore, in Genesis, should be rendered 
not—‘‘I curse the ground for thy 
sake”’—but ‘‘I speak vehemently to 
the ground for thy sake,” in the 
same manner as God said—‘ Let 
there be light, and there was light.” 
By the word of the Lord, by which 
all things were made, was the ground 
appointed to bear thorns and thistles, 
that man might only eat bread by 
the sweat of his brow. A merciful 
interposition of providence, by which 
man will be ultimately enabled to 
work out his salvation with fear and 
trembling. 

Now the sensual man has always 
been averse to this labour—to labour 
of any kind, whether bodily or intel- 
lectual, With Cain, he exclaims— 


* And this is 


Life !—Toil! and wherefore should I toil ?—Because 


My father could not keep his place in Eden. 
What had J done in this ?—I was unborn ; 
I sought not to be born ; nor love the state 
To which that birth has brought me. 
Yield to the serpent and the woman? or 


Why did he 


Yielding, why suffer? What was there in this? 


The tree was planted, and why not for him ? 
If not, why place him near it, where it grew, 
The fairest in the centre? They have but 





One answer to all questions ;—‘ ’twas his will, 


And he is good.’ 


How know I that? Because 


He is all-powerful : must all-good, too, follow ? 
I judge but by the fruits, and they are bitter; 
Which I must feed on for a fault not mine.” 


, In this extract we have another 
instance in opposition to Mr. Galt, 





of Lord Byron’s knewledge in theo- 
logy. But this passage is not the 
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only instance in which, in this poem, 
he has taken occasion to hint at the 
inaccuracy of the prevailing notions 
in the religious world—that is, among 
the sectarists—on the subject of 
original sin, which they translate 
into hereditary sin. Their inaccu- 
rate notion he has ascribed to Cain, 
who never fails to draw from it the 
inevitable conclusion. This picce of 
irony is, however, so cleverly done, 
that they whom most it concerns, 
seem scarcely to suspect it. Strange 
to say, Mr. Grant falls into the trap 
thus subtilly laid. He gravely sets 
about correcting Cain’s argument on 
the subject. He admits the grand 
assumption, but disputes the con- 
clusion. In this grave piece of work 
he proceeds upon the absurd distinc- 
tion between actual and original sin. 
In Mr. Coleridge’s Aids to Reflec- 
tion, this dogma is set in its true 
light. And it is very probable that 
Lord Byron, who had a very high 
opinion of Coleridge, derived his no- 
tion of the tenet from some conversa- 
tions with the latter. Be this as it 
may, the Church of England article 
relative to the subject authorizes no 
such statement of the doctrine as is 
here impugned. Here it is: 


“ IX. Of Original or Birth Sin. 

“ Original sin standeth not in the fol- 
lowing of Adam (as the Pelagians do vain- 
ly talk) ; but itis the fault and corruption 
of the nature of every man, that naturally 
is engendered of the offspring of Adam ; 
whereby man is very far gone from origi- 
nal righteousness, and is of his own nature 
inclined to evil, so that the flesh lusteth 
always contrary to the spirit; and there- 
fore in every person born into this world, 
it deserveth God’s wrath and damnation! 
And this infection of nature doth remain, 
yea, in them that are regenerated: where- 
by the lust of the flesh, called in Greek 
etvnza cagxds, which some do expound 
the wisdom, some sensuality, some the af- 
fection, some the desire of the flesh, is not 
subject to the law of God. And although 
there is no condemnation for them that 
believe and are baptized, yet the Apostle 
doth confess, that concupiscence and lust 
are of the nature of sin.” 


Now the meaning of this article is 
only this, that man, as man, is con- 
structed upon the principle which 
we have laid down, of an antagon- 
ism between spirit and nature. In 
this respect every man is as well off 
as Adam, before his fall, who was 
constructed upon precisely the same 
principle. Every man has equally 
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his period of innocence, of action, of 
temptation, of transgression. Some 
differences, in the course of time, 
may have happened, in what is with- 
out and on him; but still, if these 
circumstances are harder in them- 
selves to battle withal, certain artifi- 
cial helps have grown up in the same 
course of time, to enable him suc- 
cessfully to encounter them, and he 
has the advice of many of the good 
and wise to resort to for assistance, 
and who are, in fact, daily volunteer- 
ing it; whereas Adam was solitary, 
except with regard to his God, in 
which his children are as much pri- 
vileged as he, for God “ is not far 
from every one of us.” We are, 
therefore, not suffering, in any sort, 
the penalty of Adam’s transgression, 
(as the Church of England article 
truly testifies,) but every man for 
his own—and the term ‘ Original 
Sin,” like that of an “ Original 
Compact,”” means something which 
is ever originating, and, like those 
ideas which are native to the soul of 
man, are, though common to all, felt 
to be oriyinal in each. 

We do not know whether the rea- 
der expects that we should follow 
Lord Byron into the ‘* Abyss of 
Space,” into which the soul phage 
in her pursuit of an infinite good, in 
the world of the senses. But we 
are afraid we have left ourselves very 
little ‘‘ space” for the discussion of 
a subject so abstruse. What we 
have to say, we will, however, en- 
deavour to compress within the li- 
mits of that brevity which “is the 
soul of wit.” The reader will rea- 
dily perceive how, in the indulgences 
of which we have spoken, man may 
fall, in his infinite lusting, into the 
abyss of space. A drunken man, 
entirely done up, would be no unfit 
emblem to assist his fancy But it 
is not only in those degraded plea- 
sures that the carnal principle is 
seen to work. It takes yet a higher 
aim. It assumes, frequently, the 
form of intellectual exertion, and i 
seen ambitiously domineering in the 
exercises of the Speculative Reason. 
This last is, in fact, the sphere into 
which Byron has introduced Cain. 

Now what is this speculative rea- 
son? Reason, whether speculative 
or practical, is an ideal power. She 
disdains to be bound by the represen- 
tations of the senses and the under- 
standing, which can at best only as- 
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certain, for instance, the relative to- 
talities of time and space, and insists 
upon producing an idea of their ab- 
solute totalities. Is a thing which is 
comprehended in space or time, 
small? It may be, says speculative 
reason, smaller. Is it great? it may 
be greater. She enlarges the horizon 
of the mind, and suggests to man, 
that, beyond his present experience, 
there are more things to be known. 
The universe itself she presents to 
the mind not as limited by time and 
space, but as infinitely determinable. 
She conceives the whole of things 
circumscribed within temporal limits, 
and, by prescribing those limits, at 
once places herself beyond them, and 
then finds herself in a new region of 
being, which forthwith she proceeds 
to explore. 

For wise purposes was this faculty 
given to the human mind, that it 
might evermore be urged forward in 
its inquiries in science, politics, and 
religion, and aim evermore at the 
utmost perfection which may be at 
any time attainable, either as a know- 
ing, a social, or a moral being. But 
as the most useful privileges are ever 
liable to the greatest abuses—so is 
this sublime power liable to enor- 
mous misapplication. 

We have said before, that the sen- 
sual man has always manifested an 
aversion to labour. Now the legiti- 
mate use of this speculative reason 
was to promote labour—by suggest- 
ing ever, that there was still some- 
thing more to be known or done, it 
would have legitimately led to further 
enquiry and exertion. Strange to say, 
however, the history of speculative 
men has teemed with contrary conclu- 
sions. The instance of the schoolmen 
must occur to the recollection of 
every one—to which may be added 
the various sects of pseudo-mystics. 
These people endeavoured to supply 
the defects of their present experi- 
ence, not by doing their best to ar- 
rive at more, but by substituting the 
idle vagaries of uninformed specula- 
tion. In this way, they built up 
theory on theory, not substracted as 
every theory ought to be, from facts 
and observation, but in entire igno- 
rance of the matters to which such 
theories were supposed to relate. All 
knowledge was, in this way, supposed 
to be equally possible with them, and 
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they thought they could with equal 
ease decide how many spirits might 
dance upon the point of a needle, and 
explain the planetary system. They 
knew as much about the one as the 
other. 

We find Cain and Lucifer both 
gone forth on this unprofitable road 
of conjecture. They have got into the 
abyss of space, beyond the bounds of 
the habitable world, on which they 
look back with much contempt. Their 
purpose is to ascertain “‘ the history 
of past, and present, and of future 
worlds.” The first demand made by 
Cain is in exquisite keeping with the 
design of exposing the absurd con- 
jectures of the idle class of reasoners 
before described. ‘‘ Point me out 
the site of Paradise”—a futile inqui- 
ry, about which they continually per- 
plexed themselves. Lucifer’s hypo- 
thesis, “ if there should be worlds 
greater than thine own”—his depre- 
ciation of “ the very best of man’s 
enjoyments”—is in the same identi- 
cal spirit of superseding experience 
in behalf of some indolent fancy.— 
** The phantasm of the world, of 
which this world is but the wreck,’” 
is one of those same vain conceits, 
The Cuvierian system of a preadam- 
ite world is a useless fiction. It, 
however, leads this worthy couple, 
for want of better objects of thought, 
beyond the limits of space into 
*« Hades ;”’ in which, like two fools, 
they engage their attention with no- 
thing else. Fitly is the place, in 
which such systems must be sought, 
called ‘‘ the realms of death.” 

Here Byron again ridicules a so- 
phism of the sectarists, concerning 
** the unfolding of the doctrine of 
eternal life, clogged with agonies 
eternal’’—a sophism well exposed by 
Mr. Coleridge in his Aids to Reflec- 
tion—a sophism which supposes, 
that, in order that a certain number 
of souls should be saved, it was ne- 
cessary to grant the common gift of 
immortality to a certain other num- 
ber; who, therefore, for the sake of 
the saved, suffer eternal pain. A very 
pretty representation this of that gos- 
pel which brought life and immorta- 
lity to light! The system of rewards 
and punishments in another world 
most assuredly proceeds upon a dif- 
ferent ground from this. As surely 
as eternal rewards and punishments 
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await the good and the wicked, they 
are awarded in righteousness and in 
mercy. 

After floundering about in this 
phantom of a preadamite world, 
whence so much was to be learned, 
Cain is made to exclaim, he knows 
nothing! His tale of a sucking lamb 
stung bya reptile, is a hit at another 
prevailing sophism, which we cannot 
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stay to expose. Mr. Grant, however, 
has done it pretty well. Abuses of 
the speculative reason are likewise 
hinted at in the suggestions of a bet- 
ter constitution for the world—e. g. 
** it were a better portion for the ani- 
mal not to be stung at all,”—and 
that God would have done better in 
not planting the fatal tree. 


«‘ Thou hast shewn me wonders ; thou hast shewn me those 
Mighty preadamites, who walk’d the earth 
Of which ours is the wreck ; thou hast pointed out 
Myriads of starry worlds, of which our own 
Is the dim and remote companion, in 
Infinity of life; thou hast shewn me shadows 
Of that existence with the dreaded name, 
Which my sire brought us—Death ; thou hast shewn me much, 


But not all. 


Shew me where Jehovah dwells, 


In his especial Paradise—or thine ; 


Where is it?” 


Lucifer jests Cain out of his answer, 
and banters him about “ the great 
double mysteries—the two principles.” 
Now Cain’s inquiry is another of the 
mistakes of the speculative reason, in 
raising questions which no experience 


in her power can resolve. It is then, 
with exceeding propriety, that Lucifer 
exclaims, “‘ Back with me to thine 
earth.” That is the proper region for 
her occupation. To this, also, his 
parting admonition refers : 


“ One good gift has the fatal apple given— 


Your reason. 


Let it not be overswayed 


By tyrannous threats, to force you into faith 
’Gainst all external sense and inward feeling. 
Think, and endure ; and form an inner world 
In your own bosom, where the outward fails. 
So shall you nearer be the spiritual 


The only way in which the fatal ap- 
ple can be said to have given our rea- 
son, is by having induced an expe- 
rience of the abuses to which the spe- 
culative faculty was liable, furnished 
us with a warning against the like 
mistakes in future, and directed us 
to a better method of inquiry. This, 
since the Reformation, and the esta- 
blishment of the experimental philo- 
sophy, which both came in together, 
we have since adopted in all that 
concerns human thought or action. 
Lucifer’s advice, however, though 
correct, is purposely conveyed in such 
words as to lead to errors in conduct. 
The notion of the preadamite world 
was adopted to get rid of the sup- 
posed absurdity, that God should have 
existed an eternity without creat- 
ing any thing. Speculative reason, 
however, in this, hovering, as she 
does, between time and eternity, ap- 
plied to an eternal state conditions 
which only belong to the world of 


Nature, and war triumphant with your own.” 





the senses. No length of time can 
‘bear any proportion with eternity ; 
and if the Almighty be supposed to 
have begun creating myriads of ages 
ago, there would still be either an in- 
finite series of time, or the same eter- 
nity, supposed unoccupied, and the 
same difficulty to be solved. 

Byron says of Cain, that “ he alone 
of mortals from that place was the 
first and last who returned, save ONE.” 
In this passage he alludes to our Sa- 
viour’s descent into Hades. The 
poem, from which we have quoted on 
this subject, takes a different view of 
Hades from that which Lord Byron 
has given. The author has not sought 
in that state of being for the fictions 
of the speculative reason, but for the 
realities of that religion on which the 
poem is founded—a religion which 
has its foundations not in the specu- 
lative but the practical reason. Both 


_ poets have used the appropriate means 


for their respective ends. 
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What we have written may have 
sufficiently developed in the reader's 
mind the conception of one element 
of that antagonism which explains 
the principle of man’s structure. The 
other remains to be yet given. Our 
space is already exceeded—it would 
be doing injustice to the subject, 
however, not to devote a page or two 
to the remaining part. Byron has 
treated of it in his third act—but 
briefly. He was not equal to it, for 
an obvious reason—the subject re- 
quires a practical professor. This he 
was not. We can only know what 
morality is, Dy practising it. It is not 


“a theme for speculation. It is a life 


—and hence the means of edifying 
the moral being is called the Tree of 
Life. Both that, and the Tree of 
Knowledge of Good and Evil, are 
planted in the midst of the Garden 
of this world. 

In the character of Adah, Byron 
has given, as well as he could, an 
example of a practical moralist.— 
“ Why wilt thou always mourn for 
Paradise ?”? She asks Cain, ‘‘ Can we 
not make another ?”” 


“Cain. Where? 
“ Adah. Here, or 
Where’er thou wilt: where’er thou art, I 
feel not : 
The want of this so much regretted Eden.” 


In connexion with this subject, 
Byron aims a random shaft at the 
sectarian error regarding the doctrine 
of the Atonement. This error has 
been ably, and at large, corrected in 
Mr. Coleridge’s Aids to Reflection. 
The Atonement is represented as a sa- 
crifice of the innocent for the guilty. 
And we ourselves have seen it stated 
in some sectarian catechism, that the 
chief distinction between the Law of 
Moses and the Gospel of Christ con- 
sisted in this:—that by the former 
no allowance was made for human 
inability towards a perfect fulfilment 
of the moral law; but that under the 
Christian dispensation, the law was 
accommodated to human imperfec- 
tion, and all that was required was, 
that every man should do as much as 
he could, and allowance, out of 
Christ’s merits, would be made for 
the deficiency. The doctrine of the 
Scriptures is in diametrical opposi- 
tion to all this. Christianity saves 
not people in their sins, but from 
their sins ; and the finally guilty, for 
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whom the innocent is said to have 
been offered as an atonement, are not 
saved. By the atonement is meant 
re-union only—and the process is 
this. A perfect example of a moral 
man, acting on the rules of the prac- 
tical reason, is presented to the con- 
templation of mortals. He perse- 
veres in opposition to the spirit of 
the age, in his course of practical 
morality, the precepts of which he 
delivers ; and that they, who are to 
benefit by following his example, 
should have no excuse in the pres- 
sure of whatever fearful circum- 
stance, he perseveres in the same 
course under pain of death; so that 
neither life nor death can furnish an 
apology to his believers for a derelic- 
tion from duty. Thus it is that his 
blood cleanseth from all sin; and 
only they who realize to the utmost, 
in their personal conduct, the cha- 
racter of their exemplar, are redeem- 
ed and saved. There is in all this 
nothing about our being 


* victims for a deed 
Before our birth.” 


nothing about our “ need”’ of having 


“ victims to 
Atone for this mysterious, nameless sin.” 


It is, indeed, stated historically, 
that “‘ in one man Adam all died"— 
and ‘in one man all are made alive.” 
Adam is put as representative, being 
the first, of all who yield to natural 
lusts; he is their grand exemplar ; 
and we have shewn how death falls 
upon the spiritual faculties of all 
such: they are, indeed, dead in tres- 
passes and sins. We, also, who put 
In act our rational powers, as moral 
beings, have an exemplar, by imitat- 
ing whom we shall quicken our spi- 
ritual being, and renew capacities of 
delight which are unknown to the 
carnally-minded, and be as one with 
God. 

Now the moral life, thus required, 
is only possible, in union with much 
diligence and activity. The spiritual 
man cannot be an idle man. As la- 
bour is necessary, as a spiritual act, 
to the subduing of physical nature, 
in order to the sustenance and delec- 
tation of the body—so the same war 
against nature has to be performed 
by the rational spirit, in its course of 
practical morality. Nature in all its 
lower propensities, and in some of its 
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highest feelings. For nature herself, 
whether on us or without us, is equally 
unintelligent, and will run into wild 
excesses unless restrained by the ad- 
monitions of an intelligent will, which 
is he spirit in man. 

But the great problem is, how to 
awake the carnally-minded out of 
this sleep of death, and to renew in 
them this intelligent will? This 
problem is unanswered in Lord 
Byron’s Cain, and we must refer our 
readers for answer to the inspired 
record. 

After all, it must be confessed that 
nothing can be more extraordinary 
than that such a work as Cain 
should have been produced by Lord 
Byron. The only reason that can 
be given is, that he was, as a poet, 
what Balaam of old was, as a pro- 
phet. He spake the truth, though 
perhaps unwillingly. In the charac- 
ter of Abel he has comparatively fail- 
ed—in Lucifer and Cain he has suc- 
ceeded admirably. In pouring out 
the objections of a strong mind to 
certain errors, he has acted evidently 
in his vocation. In attributing to 
Cain and Lucifer theoretical specu- 
lations which the progress of truth 
has superseded, and which failed to 
satisfy their inquiries, he probably 
only repeated a process which his 
own mind had gone through, and re- 
tired from perplexed and discontent- 
ed. He substituted nothing better 
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in their place, because he had nothing 
else to substitute. His mind had 
arrived at that point of scepticism 
which is the first step to science, 
but he had not yet passed beyond. 
Whether he ever would is exceedingly 
problematical. 

Before we conclude, we wish to 
say one word in favour of our, the 
best of Magazines. All the periodi- 
cals that have noticed Mr. Grant’s 
book, have praised the author for his 
deep reading and adequate knowledge 
—but, one and all, have declared the 
work so much out of the common 
way, that they were not prepared to 
enter into detail. We mention this 
for the sake of observing, that this 
is only one instance of the utter in- 
capacity of the present race of our 
periodical critics. They are com- 
petent to nothing, but to a slight 
article on a popular nouvelette. A 
high-thoughted poem, or a_ book 
which requires a little philosophy or 
theology, perplexes and damps their 
energies. We are, however, equal to 
such things, or any thing else; and 
neither Mr. Grant’s book, nor any 
other book, has aught to puzzle us. 

In conclusion, we recommend the 
present work to general perusal, in 
default of a better; only requesting 
the reader to bear in mind, that Mr. 
Harding Grant, “‘ the author of 
Chancery Practice,” is not so good 
a Metaphysician as we. 


THE BACHELORS REPLY.—AN EPIGRAM. 


Thy mellow Autumn more resembles Spring ; 
Say, did a snake* devoured this vigour bring? 
From female snakes, fair maid, I always fled, 
Hence years have rolled so lightly o’er mine head. 


IDEM LATINE REDDITUM. 


Dic, precor, unde tibi, Coelebs, tam verna sencctus? 
Anne vorasti anguem, tantus et inde vigor? 

Foemineos vitare angues mihi maxima cura, 
Semper erat—nobis inde senecta viret. 


* Alluding to the snake of Aisculapius. 
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INTRODUCTORY NOTICES.—-CHAPTER If. 
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“PAYQAIA xX’, 


* “ Forget him! not while with the quick I dwell, 
And life gives strength and motion to my knee ; 
Even if the dead forget the dead in Hell, 
Yet there, loved friend, will I remember thee !’” 


IncuicronaN House stands in a 
country singularly wild, but fertile 
and beautiful beyond all praise. In 
the midst of a demesne rich in time- 
honoured trees, and adorned by every 
thing which wealth and taste could 
add in embellishment of nature, with- 
out injuring her simple grandeur, the 
mansion is placed upon thedeclivity of 
**a gentle hill,” commanding several 
others of like form, but lesser mag- 
nitude, which continue gradually to 
decrease until they at length sink into 
a shore that bounds a very world of 
waters. For there two mighty rivers, 
(which can on either side be traced 
to the extreme verge of the horizon,) 
ere they roll into the Atlantic, mingle 
their floods, and that so impetuously 
that their trysting-place is marked 
by a broad belt of agitated water, and 
an everlasting mist of suspended 
spray. 

When I first gazed upon the scene, 
it appeared to me most touching. It 
was awfully grand—pensively beau- 
tiful—in it the bounds of the past 


and present seemed obliterated. You 
at once looked upon a world bright, 
and young, and lovely, and upon the 
relics of a world that had gone by. 
For this inland sea that lay extended 
before me, was studded with fair 
islands, and of these each had its own 
dark tale to tell of departed splendour 
and lost civilization, appealing to the 
heart by a display of ruins, respect- 
ing which even tradition is mute, the 
names of castle and tower, and pa- 
lace and abbey, and the names of 
those who reared them being alike 
forgotten. It was impossible in the 
presence of such a vision, not to 
breathe a sigh, for Ireland now mer- 
ged in a second barbarism ; nor could 
I refrain from thinking that in the 
same manner as the race of man, ci- 
vilization might be well compared to 
the race of leaves, having like them 
its seasons—its spring—its summer 
—its autumn, and its winter; and, 
like them, its second budding from 
the desolate tree—its flourishing— 
its sickliness—its decay. 
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“ Transient as leaves, the race of human kind— 
Leaves strew the earth thick scatter’d by the wind; 
But soon once more fresh gleams the forest scene, 
By spring’s sweet season clothed in budding green;. 
As fleeting is the lot of man—one race 
Falls, and another blossoms in its place.”” 


* In the absence of any tolerable translation of Homer, (I have not yet seen Mr. 
Sotheby’s, and therefore can pronounce no judgment on it,) I beg, gentle reader, to pre- 
sent you with a version of the passages I have quoted. If you know any thing of the 
original, you will cry bravo! if not, you will either, according to your particular tempera- 
ment, set me down for an impertinent puppy, or else politely exclaim, Lord bless us, he 
forgets Pope’s splendid work! In the first case, please to suppose I have made the fit- 
ting reply. In the latter, it would only be for me humbly to submit, that the splen- 
did work, or glorious performance, or unrivalled translation, or whatever else you choose 
to call it, is, in spite of Lord Byron’s dictum to the contrary, a trashy humbug, so far as 
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The demesne, although of great 
extent, is walled in on all sides, ex- 
cepting that towards the water. Com- 
pletely shut out, therefore, from the 
offensive bustle of the world, Sir Re- 
ginald resided upon this beautiful 
spot of earth, in a solitude betwixt a 
sultan’s and a hermit’s. He had all 
things heaped around him which 
might have charmed your true epicu- 
rean; he could alike command the 
joys proper to civilization, and those 
peculiar to a savage life; and, if ex- 
citement could be perpetual, he had 
been a happy man; but, alas! the 
firmest nerves will be ever and anon 
unstrung, and the sternest and most 
pervading spirits will sometimes flag ; 
and thus there were moments, and 
hours, and days, in which he suffered 
under a degree of lassitude which 
made existence a sore burthen to 
him, 

When abroad he delighted in the 
most violent exertion, in riding across 
the country in steeple-chase fashion, 
or in sailing his boat upon the broad 
bosom of the deep when the breeze 
blew highest; and in such pastimes 
I was willingly his companion, be- 
cause to me also the excitement of 
the speed and danger was above price. 
But when within doors, our enjoy- 
ments were at once philosophic and 
voluptuous. Sir Reginald’s cook was 
decidedly a great man ; his resources, 
it is true, were immense; but he 
employed them with the genius of a 
Vatel. He offered up to us daily, 
(as Tom Moore sings somewhere in 
an ode, which professes to be erotic, 
but ought to have been gastronomic,) 


“ The treasures of earth, of sea, of air.” 


and he dispensed them with a chas- 
tened liberality which was almost 
too exciting. Then we always drank 
our Bourdeaux freely, as became 
Irishmen, and as the wine deserved ; 
and, during our enjoyment of the 
generous liquor, we seasoned it with 
conversation which never failed to 
interest us both, because in us there 
were the proper points of difference 
and agreement—difference in expe- 
riences, pursuits, and abstract studies, 
and agreement in referring all things 
to the same canons of principles and 


Athenian; or 
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Homer is concerned, bearing something about the same relation to the original, that 
Fanny Kemble does to Miss O'Neill; or Demosthenes Twiss to Demostheness the 
but enough upon the subject. 
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feelings, in love of literature and the 
fine arts, and in the unquenchable 
thirst for knowledge. Afterwards 
we either whiled away some hours 
with the women, listening to the 
music of Mozart, Weber, or other of 
our favourite composers, or else we 
at once retired to the library. 

This library was a building charm- 
ingly appropriate. The very genius 
of study seemed to have hallowed it 
with his abode. It lay apart from, 
but connected with the house, in an 
octagonal tower, built by Sir Regi- 
nald himself, which, as is fitting, 
commanded no prospect capable of 
distracting the attention. Three 
windows forming three sides of the 
room, and extending from floor to 
ceiling, looked out upon a small hill, 
the summit and base of which were 
overgrown with huge trees, so that 
it presented only a little ascending 
grass plat, which relieved, without 
soliciting, the eye. The remaining 
five sides, with the doors they in- 
cluded, were covered with books; a 
spiral staircase ascended to a second 
chamber, similar in almost all re- 
spects to the first, and still continued 
its upward course I knew not whi- 
ther, for there were only two ranges 
of window in the tower, although 
its height would have admitted of a 
third. 

Immediately on my introduction 
to this place, I can well remember, I 
precipitated myself on the books, 
anxious to read Sir Reginald’s cha- 
racter in their titles, more fully than 
I had yet been able to do by other 
means; forsurely, thought I, if there 
be any thing of truth in the old pro- 
verb, I may best know him by these, 
his most intimate companions—the 
companions of his unguarded hours. 

They, however, availed me no- 
thing, although collected by Sir Re- 
ginald himself; and this was, not 
that they evinced any thing of fop- 
pery, or more of bibliomania than 
every scholar must experience at 
some period or other of his life, but 
because they were too miscellaneous. 
There were choice volumes upon al- 
most every subject of human know- 
ledge, and in the language of every 
country that can boast a literature 
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I was, accordingly, as much abroad 
as ever; and was at length led to 
the conclusion that he studied, as he 
did everything else, without reference 
to aught except the passing moment, 
and without any object save the one 
of escaping that lassitude of mind 
and body to which he was a victim, 
when neither was intensely engaged. 
Impressed with this idea, I once 
asked him, jestingly, how it came to 
pass that he, who had collected so 
much varied knowledge, and possess- 
ed such transcendent powers of ap- 
plying it, never thought of devoting 
some portion of his abundant leisure 
to the composition of a work which 
might afford him an agreeable occu- 
pation, and win him an imperish- 
able name. But he smiled, scorn- 
fully, and asked me in return, how 
many men of high genius had ever 
written, except upon compulsion— 
want—bodily want—or mental mi- 
sery?—I remained silent, being, in 
truth, something startled at the ques- 
tion; and he continued—so few, that, 
for my own part, I am disposed to 
conclude that most of the works 
which instruct, delight, and adorn 
the world, ought, properly, to be re- 
garded with a sorrowful veneration, 
as costly monuments to the misfor- 
tunes of the mighty intellects of 
earth. And farther, Mildmay, I 
consider that genius is a fatal gift, 
separating the possessor from his 
fellows and their sympathies, and 
rendering him as it were, the beacon 
light, that guides, and warns, and 
illuminates other things on their 
course, but is itself wasting away in 
its own brilliancy ; and this, I think, 
is peculiarly the case with literary 
genius, and I therefore look upon the 
author as indubitably the most mise- 
rable of the higher orders of man- 
kind, lacking, as he does, the excite- 
ment of the orator and the conqueror 
—lacking it in his pursuit and in its 
reward ; for he feels no heart-thrill 
like the rapture of the conflict, nor 
can the applauses of the million ever 
reach directly to his ear. True it is, 
the acquiring of knowledge is de- 
lightful, but the communicating it to 
the world is mixed up with so many 
mechanical details, and such cursed 
materiality, that it becomes most op- 
pressive to the spirit; and, touching 
the reward, it is equally cold and 
unsatisfactory. The monstrari digito, 


shared with every passing buffoon, is 
at best a doubtful distinction; and 
even taking matters at the highest, 
the author is merely the Jupiter to 
whom the incense arises, indeed, 
from the distant altars, but arises de- 
based and polluted by a thousand 
fumes. 

I could not controvert those bitter 
truths, and he knew my feelings were 
with him, so he terminated the con- 
versation by observing, mournfully, 
the fact was, that with him, as with 

many other hard students, the know- 
ledge he acquired was but as a 
draught, pleasing for the moment to 
the taste, and exciting to the spirits, 
but leaving no after-flavour, and be- 
queathing no continued exhilaration. 
This was literally true; and, more- 
over, any study which engaged him 
intently for a time, was sure to be 
succeeded by one of those melancholy 
fits to which he was fearfully subject, 
and under whose influence he would 
shut himself up for hours and days, 
partaking of no food, interchanging 
no word, and, in short, holding no 
converse whatsoever with mortality. 
He told me, at an early period of our 
acquaintance, that he was subject to 
these visitations; I, consequently, 
never intruded on his solitude, or, 
afterwards, troubled him with ques- 
tion or remark. On one occasion, 
however, I was alarmed at his pro- 
tracted absence—I had not seen him 
for nearly two days. Towards the 
close of the second I was sitting in 
the upper library, when I heard my 

name pronounced from above, in 
eager accents. I rushed up the stair- 
case, and found my friend seated at 
a small table, in a room answering 
perfectly in shape and size to the two 
other apartments of the tower. The 
light, however, came only from on 
high, and passing through a festoon- 
ed awning of muslin, it fell mellowly 
and reverently, as it were, upon the 
objects to which the place was con- 
secrated :—these were three portraits 
of a lovely woman, representing her 
in different dresses, scenes, and cir- 
cumstances. 

In one she appeared in the etherial 
drapery of the mantilla—walking in 
the gardens of a superb Moorish pa- 
lace. The form was symmetry itself ; 
the face beautiful beyond compare— 
such a face as doth sometimes visit us 
in our youthful dreams—the forehead 
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polished and ample—the nose Phidian 
—the lips ripe and full—the eyes 
large, serene, and brilliant. The ex- 
pression, however, was peculiar,— 
happy, but thoughtful, and some- 
thing haughty and tinted with a set- 
tled shadow, proclaiming that exces- 
sive sensitiveness which is proper to 
the higher order of genius, and forbids 
all degrees in joy or sorrow. Under 
the painting was the triumphant 
scroll— 
** Who, round the North, for paler dames 
would seek, 
How poor their forms appear, how languid, 
wan, and weak !”’ 

Another picture represented her in 
the garb of a peasant girl, and near 
to a cottage, before which a rustic 
feast was spread. 

Here her countenance was radiant 
with delight, and her delicate hands 
were pressed on her bosom, as if to 
control its impetuous heaving. 

The scroll under this, in some sort, 
told the story—it was, saro felice. 

The third painting exhibited the 
beautiful Andalusian in a far different 
situation. She was alone in a rich 
chamber ; a silver lamp lay on the 
table near her, which was strewn 
with costly ornaments, carelessly 
flung aside. She was dressed in a 
loose white robe; her black tresses 
were dishevelled, and streamed upon 
the ground ; one fair hand rested list- 
lessly upon her lute, the other dan- 
gled in like fashion over the arm of 
the chair ; and her head was thrown 
back, and her upraised eyes were cold 
and glazed, as if the tear was frozen 
in them. Under this appeared the 
thrilling lines of Danté,— 

“* Nessun maggior dolore, 
Che de recordarsi del tempo felice 
Nella miseria.”— 





For the rest, the apartment was 
crowded with music! instruments, 
books, jewels, and ornaments,-befit- 
ting the lost and lovely lady on whose 
counterfeit I gazed. 

All that I have now told was the 
result of subsequent observation; at 
the moment I looked only on my 
friend. He was ghastly pale, and 
appeared in all the horrible calmness 





* Lucretius denied the immortality of the soul ; but asserted, “ that, from the falling 
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of overwrought feeling. He wrung 
my hand very hard, and his smile, as 
he motioned me to a seat, distorted 
his features like the stroke of a gal- 
vanic battery. After a moment he 
addressed me in firm but fitful ac- 
cents ; and, ina freezing tone of mer- 
riment, said— 

** You remember, Mildmay, how 
the old stoic Marcus Brutus fooled 
himself into the belief, that he was 
visited by his evil genius under the 
form of his murdered friend—that is 
to say, according to Lucretius,* in one 
of those cases which the hero’s body 
had thrown off, or shed, as a snake 
does his skin, or as a dried onion does 
its outer coats. Well! you will laagh 
when you hear it, and you may laugh 
—I—I could not persuade myself a 
moment ago, notwithstanding all the 
aid of reason and philosophy—I could 
not persuade myself that I did not 
see the sign fatal to my race.” 

For an instant he breathed hard, 
and then proceeded in a more earnest 
and solemn tone. 

*« I know it was mere illusion, oc- 
casioned by my long fast and melan- 
choly reverie, but the impression was 
most vivid, and would not be effaced. 
I was gazing on that portrait—the 
portrait of my own beautiful Maria— 
i was gazing on it inthe yearnings of 
lost love, and musing over broken 
hopes, and blighted prospects, and in- 
exorable fate, when, on a sudden, I 
fancied I observed the Templar’s cross 
distinctly, but at first very faintly, 
displayed upon her forehead : speed- 
ily, however, it assumed a deeper 
hue, and a thousand old stories flash- 
ed upon my mind. I remembered 
how it was said to have, in like fa- 
shion, appeared to my grandfather, 
as he stooped down to kiss the brow 
of his young wife, whom he !cit in 
her sleep to fight the duel in which 
he fell a corpse; and I continued to 
gaze stedfastly, till at length the cross 
appeared dripping with blood. I 
closed my eyes for a time, then look- 
ed again—it was still there ; changed 
my position, walked up to it—it was 
still there. I then turned my back 
on it, and called you. Now let us 





off of the surfaces of bodies, those surfaces or cases, like the coats of an onion, are some- 
times seen entire when they are separated from them—so that the shapes and shadows 


of both the dead and living are frequently beheld.” ——H. M. 
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see if your material presence has 
chased the ‘ unreal mockery.’ ” 

He looked steadily, and exclaimed, 

« By it is there yet !—Come 
along, let us leave this; the illusion 
is too strong to be overcome by rea- 
son, upon a point in which the mind 
has received so strong a bias in child- 
hood.—Let us get into the open air.” 

He walked calmly, and with an al- 
most careless air, down stairs, called 
for wine, and drank off a glass of it, 
mixed with water. We descended in 
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silence to the shore. The tide was 
in, and before many minutes the can- 
vas of his boat was expanded to the 
wind. Gracefully she inclined to the 
breeze, and dashed forward with a 
smooth and steady motion, riding 
the waves like a huge sea-fowl. The 
day was splendid ; all nature seemed 
smiling in its best array. Sir Regi- 
nald held the helm ; and after a little 
I observed his eye once more glisten 
with pride as he watched the per- 
formance of his favourite craft. 


* “ But shapes that come not at an earthly call, 
Will not depart when mortal voices bid ; 
Lords of the visionary eye whose lid, 
Once raised, remains aghast, and will not fall.” 


Eh, Mildmay! is this the text on 
which you are ruminating?” cried 
he, touching me on the shoulder.— 
“Come, man, as the old song hath 
it— 

‘ Prithee, why so pale ?’” 


“ By the thundering majesty of 
Jove, one would think it was you, and 
not I, that had received a summons to 
the gloomy realms of the king of 
shadows. 


Zutgdark’ siewevra, va ta oruytoues Berk 

awe’ t 

“Summons !—what summons do 
you mean? Phoo, I thought every 
Mononian knew that when the vi- 
sion of the bloody cross is disclosed 
to aSt. Senane, he is destined to pe- 
rish within a year and a day. 

“You know I have been very little 
in Munster, and you were absent 
when I was. 

“ Aye, true, true. I’ll tell you the 
whole story however, and a fitter 
place I could not have chosen for the 
purpose. The fiction arose from the 
remorse of my ancestor (such I may 
emphatically call him, for he it was 
to whom I owe my lands and lord- 
ship, and from him I derive the name 
I bear,) for having murdered his bro- 
ther in arms, who was a Knight 
Templar. They had both been taken 
prisoners in Palestine, as they fought 
side by side at the close of a well- 
contested day, and Saladin had made 
splendid offers to induce them to as- 
sume the turban. Both for a time 





resisted; but Sir Robert de St. Al- 
bans} weary of captivity, and hope- 
less of ransom, (for as you remember 
itwas forbidden by the Templars’ rule 
to ransom a brother at higher cost 
than that of a knife or girdle,) at 
length ratted, as any degenerate car- 
pet knight of modern days might do, 
and received the hand of Saladin’s 
sister, and a high command, as the 
reward of his apostacy. My ancestor, 
Sir Maurice de Meillerie still, how- 
ever, remained faithful to his creed 
and knightly vow, and the jealousy 
of his former companion in conse- 
quence continued his captivity. Sir 
Robert de St. Albans meanwhile 
succeeded in all his enterprises, and 
even led a Saracen army under the 
walls of Jerusalem. Suddenly, how- 
ever, he was recalled from his com- 
mand, and feeling that his departed 
favour left his person no longer in 
security, he reconciled himself to Sir 
Maurice, and having broken his 
bonds, fied with him to Europe. 
They took the usual vows of bro- 
therhood in arms in the church of St. 
Mary at Rouen, and entered into a 
compact that whatever they might 
win in any realm by conquest or 
otherwise, should be equally divided 
between them. On the faith of this 
agreement, they sought adventures 
together in various countries. At 
length they directed their course to- 
wards Ireland, then a favourite place 
of resort, alike to the northern pirates 
and their more southern descendants, 


* Wordsworth’s Dion. 
t “ Hideous—foul—at which the Gods themselves stand aghast !” 
{ Sir Robert de St. Albans is, I believe, the only Templar upon record who was false 


to the banner of his order, and his knightly vows.—H. M. 
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On a day in June, soft and beautiful, 
jike this, they sailed in to the mouth 

of the glorious river, over which we 
are now careering ; and the first land 
they made was Inisdharrig, which an 
old chronicler of our family (a prior 
of Xerez de la Frontera,) describes as 
una pequena isla, 6 perla del mar, 0 
esmeralda de la tierra. 

«‘The island was then the resort 
of pious Christians, or superstitious 
people if you please, from all parts 
of Ireland. There were eleven reli- 
gious houses on it, the ruins of which, 
with the picturesque round tower 
that is stiil perfect, we shall see by 
and bye, as I propose to pass a few 
days at Inisdharrig if you have no 
objection. 

«« The lawless strangers of course 
burned, and plundered, and ravished, 
and slew without any regard to the 
sanctity of the place. They next 
shaped their course in this direction, 
and made their way into Inchicro- 
nan Lake. There, after the usual fa- 
shion of the Danish and Norman in- 
vaders, they converted their vessels 
into a sort of marine camp, to which 
they might convey their plunder, and 
retreat as to a place of safety from 
their forays.* Before long, how- 
ever, they engaged the natives in a 
pitched battle under the leading of 
my ancestor. In this their success 
was indifferent, and Sir Maurice was 
well nigh mad with rage, partly at 
his own ill fortune, and partly be- 
cause the command next day would 
fall to Sir Robert, he and his brother 
in arms having agreed, like a cou- 
ple of the old Roman consuls, Paul- 
lus AZmilius and Terentius Varro, I 
believe, to govern upon alternate 
days. Sir Robert, however, did 
not live to win glory in the battle 
that followed, for he was either 
slain in single combat, or murdered 
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by my worthy progenitor during the 
night; and his body most probably 
flung into the Siorna, the little 
river which runs by my house. The 
battle was fought near this river. 
Next day Fortune smiled upon the 
Normans, (but you shall read the 
whole account in the old Spanish 
chronicle,) and Sir Maurice always 
keeping up his little navy, built a 
castle upon a cliff called Bineider, 
and thus made good his footing in the 
country ; for, as you are aware, even 
up to the latest period of their history, 
the Irish never excelled in sieges.— 
There, therefore, we maintained our- 
selves, although almost invariably in 
a state of war with our neighbours, 
until the attack upon our religion 
by the English government united 
all good Catholics, whether Celts or 
Danes, or Saxons or Normans, in 
one common cause. This unbroken 
succession of broils and battles, in 
which we were for so many centuries 
engaged, the doom of Hagar’s child 
seeming to have been pronounced 
upon us, “ Hic erit ferus homo, 
manus ejus contra omnes, et manus 
omnium contra eum”—most proba- 
bly gave rise to the popular belief, 
that we are a race of predestined ho- 
micides, an opinion” (continued he 
with a slight shudder,) ‘* which has 
certainly been strangely and fearfully 
borne out by events, up to the pre- 
sent day. The visions which his re- 
morse suggested to my ancestor, 
making the blessed symbol of hope 
and salvation to others, a sign of 
death and doom to him, gave rise to 
the belief respecting the phantom 
cross, which, as you may easily un- 
derstand, every one of my progeni- 
tors fancied he saw within the year 
before his death, the fancy being ge- 
nerally created under circumstances 
likely to lead to a fatal conclusion, or 


* This plan, pursued to a certain extent by the northern adventurers in all the coun- 
tries they infested, was perhaps more largely and systematically acted upon in Ireland 


than any where else. 
carrying it into effect. 


Her numerous lakes and rivers afforded the utmost facility for 
Ere Turgesius, the son of the king of Norway, reduced the 
whole island to subjection, he had established garrisons on all the great lakes. 


In Mac 


Geoghegan’s History of Ireland, we read, “ Il n’y avoit pas encore de place forte ni de 


ville fortifiée en Irlande. 


Le Général Normand (Turgesius), voyant la nécessité d’avoir 























des places de retraite, pour se mettre a couvert en cas de besoin, et assurer le butin, sup- 
plea au defaut en distribuant sa flotte qui étoit composée de quantité des petits batimens 
a voiles et a rames dans les différens lacs du pays; il en placa une partie sur le lac Neagh, 
une autre sur le lac Rée dans le Shannon; il envoya le reste 4 Sughmiagh. Voila les 
garnisons d@’oi ces barbares faisoient des courses dans le pays et les foretresses qui leur 
servoient de retraite lorsqu’ils étoient repoussées par les habitans.’’—Histoire d Irlande, 
par M, L’ Abbé MacGeoghegan, tome i. p. 378. 
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else operating itself so strongly as to 
occasion that of which it seemed the 
harbinger. But I, who am the last 
of the name and race, will cheat the 
devil, and break the spell.” 

The circumstances respecting the 
death of the Templar above alluded 
to, were described in the old chronicle 
as follows—I have translated literally 
from the Spanish :—The worthy Prior 
after dwelling upon the first battle in 
which the Normans were discomfited, 
and attributing their failure to the ill 
conduct of Sir Robert, in disobeying 
orders, proceeds to say : 

« Either army spent the night on 
the ground they had occupied during 
the day. 

«Sir Maurice deeply grieved, retired 
to rest; but he could not sleep, and 
behold, as he lay in his tent, an old man 
in mitre and stole, bearing an entire 
resemblance to a saintly image, which 
Sir Robert de St. Albans had over- 
thrown in Inisdharrig, appeared be- 
fore him, and reproaching him with 
the sacrilege and slaughter he had 
committed, denounced death and 
doom to him and his whole host in 
the morrow’s battle, if he did not, 
that night, slay Sir Robert de St. 
Albans, who was a perjured monk, 
and a dishonoured knight, to whom 
even repentance could be of no avail. 
He said also more to Sir Maurice, 
which he revealed not; it was touch- 
ing the fortunes of him and his de- 
scendants, and the conditions on 
which they might hope for mercy.— 
But at the end, waving his crozier, 
he made clearly visible to him the 
spot whereon he was to slay the 
foresworn Templar. 

“ After his disappearance, Sir Mau- 
rice signed the cross and told his 
beads, and walking forth into the 
cool moonlight, he ascertained that 
his mind and body truly performed 
their functions, and that therefore 
his senses had not played him false. 
He accordingly acknowledged the 
divine mission; and rousing Sir 
Robert, he led him forth on pretence 
of suggesting something touching the 
conduct of the next day’s battle, and 
so brought him to the appointed 
Spot. 

“It was a small circular space on 
the river’s brink, something elevated 
above the surrounding plain. In the 
language of the country, such are 
called forths, and are believed to 
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have been traced out by no mortal 
hand. 

«‘Whenarrived within its precincts, 
he told Sir Robert what had been 
revealed to him in his vision, declar- 
ing nevertheless he would not for 
their brotherhood slay him unawares, 
and desiring him to prepare for com- 
bat. 

“« Here, however, an unwonted fear 
seized upon the false Templar, and 
he begged sore for life, offering to 
serve Sir Maurice ever after as a 
vassal; but seeing this availed not, 
he at length drew his sword. But 
scarcely had it crossed the blade of 
Sir Maurice, when he was cloven to 
the brisket by some supernatural in- 
terference, for his antagonist had 
aimed no blow. 

“* Sir Maurice sunk upon the 
ground beside the victim of an aveng- 
ing heaven, and, awaking from his 
trance at day-dawn, found himself in 
his own tent. 

“The thought of what had passed 
during the last night now flashed 
upon his brain, and he rushed to the 
tent of his brother in arms, hoping 
that he had only been under the 
spell of a terrible dream; but there 
was no tidings of Sir Robert, nor 
could his body be any where dis- 
covered. 

‘« Sir Maurice then fell into a state 
of most horrible excitement; he 
struck his standard bearer, and did 
many other outrageous actions seem- 
ing to denote an unsettled mind. 
At this the whole army was in utter 
consternation, till at length Sir Mau- 
rice became more calm; and, ad- 
vancing before all and kissing the 
cross of his sword, he vowed a vow 
to God and St. Senane, that if victo- 
rious in that day’s fight he would 
dedicate to him an abbey more 
splendid than any that had been 
destroyed at Inisdharrig, and, more- 
over, assume his name himself, and 
entail it upon his posterity. 

“« By the blessed mediation of the 
saint he was victorious. 

“‘ The Lrish, elated with the success 
of yesterday, charged in pursuit of a 
division which was directed to fall 
back, as if in disorder, from an attack 
on the bridge, and once upon the 
level plain, they were pierced and 
broken, and trampled down in all 
directions by the Norman chivalry. 

“‘ The panic, created in the moment 
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of presumed victory, was irrecover- 
able—few escaped ; such as perished 
not by the sword were driven into 
the Siorna, which ran red with 
blood. 

“The Irish were never after able 
to make head against Sir Maurice. 

** He however kept all his vows. 
The name has been transmitted to 
his posterity, and he built the mag- 
nificent abbey of St. Senane, which 
may be yet seen in Inchicronan 
island. 

«The labour of twenty years anda 
vast heap of treasure were expend- 
ed on this structure. As soon as it 
was completed Sir Maurice collected 
within its walls the scattered rem- 
nant of the monks of Inisdharrig, 
and, forming a learned and pious 
brotherhood, he richly endowed the 
monastery, and then took the vows 
himself, determining to pass the re- 
mainder of his life in penitence and 
prayer. 

“On the death of Colmanus, the 
first Abbot, he was elected in his 
room, wherein, as before, his con- 
duct was most exemplary; but at 
times he was sorely tempted of the 
great enemy, and grievously afflicted 
with fits of gloom, in which the 
vision of a cross resembling that 
borne by the Templars, and dropping 
blood, was ever present to his eyes. 
And, finally, some days before his 
death, he sent for his son, Sir Re- 
ginald, and, weeping on his neck, 
besought him while he was yet in- 
nocent of blood, to abjure the world 
and let their race terminate holily 
and hopefully in the cloister. But 
Sir Reginald would by no means 
consent. 

“‘ Then his father revealed privately 
to him the doom which was allotted 
to their race, and the perilous state 
of their immortal souls, as declared 
to him by his unearthly visitor, but 
still in vain—Sir Reginald would not 
consent; whereupon the Abbot em- 
braced him, and bade him farewell 
with excessive sorrow—lamenting 
and bowing down before an inexora- 
ble fate. Thenceforth he spoke not, 
save in receiving the last consola- 
tions of the church; but he seemed 
sadly wrought upon, and when at 
length his spirit passed away, the 
island was swept by a tremendous 
storm, and the abbey rocked to its 
foundations.” 
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Weeks passed by, and I was happy 
to observe that my friend appeared 
more uniformly cheerful than before. 
From a thousand circumstances, how- 
ever, I could perceive that the phan- 
tom which he fancied he had seen, 
had made an indelible impression on 
his mind. Without inducing him to 
entertain the belief that his days were 
numbered, it had the effect of making 
him act as would in truth become all 
men in this uncertain life. He pro- 
ceeded with the forethought of one 
who felt he was liable to a sudden 
summons from the scene and pur- 
suits in which he was engaged. He 
busied himself for a time in the ar- 
rangement of his worldly affairs, and 
even after he must have completely 
settled these, he continued, contrary 
to his usual custom, to write much, 
and he seemed anxious to hurry on 
many benevolent projects which he 
had heretofore alluded to merely as 
things in the womb of time. 

Of these the great and favourite 
one was to appropriate some of the 
treasure left by his uncle, to the re- 
pairing part of Inchicronan abbey, 
and re-establishing within its walls 
an hospital, dispensary, and alms- 
house, which were to be under the 
care of a brotherhood, founded upon 
a rule of his own; a peculiar feature 
wherein was, that no person should 
be admitted before the age of forty. 

By this design he proposed to se- 
cure a retreat for a certain number 
of learned men who were really 
weary of the crowd, and to frame an 
institution which, in his district, 
should in some measure tend to sup- 
ply the place of poor laws. 

Now a long conversation we had 
touching the practicability and pro- 
mise of this project overnight, gave 
occasion to a solemn visit to the ab- 
bey on the following day. It was 
then drawing towards the end of 
July: we started in a small row- 
boat, which was freighted with the 
materiel of a gipsy dinner. In addi- 
tion to ourselves and a servant, there 
was Gerald Fitzgerald, a fine boy of 
eighteen, and the brother of Geral- 
dine, and father Lysaght, a priest of 
the old school, who was also a 
scholar and a gentleman, and a great 
favourite of Sir Reginald’s. 

Inchicronan lake is five miles from 
the house by the Siorna, but we 
rowed rapidly, and were soon upon 
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that glorious sheet of water, over 
which, however broad and deep 
though it be, no sailing vessel can 
hold its way in safety. 

The lake varying in breadth from 
two to three miles, is supposed to be 
about seven long, but on all sides it 
is surrounded by rocks and moun- 
tains, strewn around in such fantas- 
tic confusion, that they appear like 
fragments of an earlier world, 

Of these some were covered with 
trees or verdure ; some were of the 
herbless granite, bold and bare; while 
an advanced guard of each pushed 
forward into the lake like skirmishers 
in the front of the more distant array 
that stood mirrored in the waters. 

On the largest of the rocks, and 
one projecting sheerly over the lake 
from a very narrow base, stood the 
ancient stronghold of the St. Se- 
nanes. It consisted merely of a 
square keep or donjon, with four 
corbel-turrets, utterly undistinguish- 
able in the distance from the grey 
stone on which it was perched. 

Around the base of this rock, 
(known from the remotest antiquity 
by the name of Bineider, (the eagle’s 
clift,) and which conferred its title 
on the castle,) lay clustered the 
houses of Inchicronan village, for- 
merly tenanted by the St. Senane 
vassals, there placed to be ready to 
reinforce the castle garrison on the 
least alarm. 

Bineider castle commanded all the 
adjacent heights, and was long deem- 
ed impregnable. Ireton, however, 
dissipated this delusion; he battered 
down a good portion of one of the 
flanks, took the castle, and put the 
garrison to the sword. 

All bearing the name of St. Se- 
nane perished in the onslaught, with 
the exception of the infant heir, who 
had been previously sent to the 
mountains for security, and was now 
conveyed over seas, whence he re- 
turned in due time, the troublous 
days being gone by, and (thanks to 
the remoteness of the wild district 
in which his race had dwelt from 
the seat of government) recovered 
his lands and lordship. He did not, 
however, choose to resume his place 
in the eagle’s nest; his French edu- 
cation had given him a distaste for 
such unsocial elevation; so he it 
was who laid the foundation of the 
present mansion. 
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This I learned from the old priest 
the while we pulled along, and the 
antique turrets were just sufficiently 
defined amidst the lighter grey of 
the cloads around them, to give you 
the idea of a fairy palace arrested in 
its flight, and suspended in mid-air 
by some more powerful intelligence 
than that which had originally en- 
forced its motion. 

The abbey of Inchicronan had also 
been afflicted with the fanatic’s de- 
stroying presence, as was abundant- 
ly testified by its desolate condition, 
and by an immense heap of skulls 
and other human bones piled up 
against one of the outer walls. 

The abbey stands upon an island 
in the centre of the lake celebrated 
for a miraculous well, near which 
we proposed to spread out our re- 
past. 

This was the first place we visited, 
after having taken a hasty survey of 
the noble Gothic building, whose 
condition I may accurately describe 
in one of Byron’s lines :— 


* Despoiled yet perfect, spared and blessed 
by time.” 


But while the rest of the party 
were busied in preparing our repast, 
Sir Reginald and I, to kill that 
anxious quarter of an hour which 
generally precedes a meal, deter- 
mined to ascend the steeple, which 
is in a state of complete preserva- 
tion, the very battlements and orna- 
ments being uninjured. 

Now, with some cautious step- 
ping, we had attained the summit, 
and were walking round by means 
of the four triangular stones, on 
whose projection the roof once rest- 
ed, when in passing from one to 
another Sir Reginald’s foot slipped, 
and he would have fallen to the 
ground beneath had I not seized him 
by the collar with one hand while I 
clung to the battlements with the 
other. 

On regaining his position he ob- 
served in an unaltered tone, “I see, 
Mildmay, I am not destined to die 
in consecrated ground as would have 
become a St. Senane—mais n’importe 
—so come then—to dinner with what 
appetite we may.” 

His was unimpaired; I seldom 
saw him in better health or spirits, 
it was altogether a joyous meal: the 
champagne de’Aij sparkled ; the jest, 
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the story, and the song went round ; 
and all, except myself, seemed very 
happy; but I was oppressed with a 
melancholy I could neither conquer 
nor control. It was doubtless caused 
by the shock I received from the 
recent peril in which my friend had 
so nearly perished. 

I accordingly felt relieved when 
the termination of the repast enabled 
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me, in pursuance of the previous ar- 
rangement, to say farewell; I had 
promised to be at home that night, 
and horses were now waiting for me 
on the shore. 

But ere I could leave, Sir Regi- 
nald exclaimed, wringing my hand, 
*‘ what, Mildmay! think of going 
without having visited the sepul- 
chral chapel, 


“Where sleep my fathers, whose dim statues shadow 
The floor which doth divide us from the dead ; 
Where all the pregnant hearts of our bold blood, 
Mouldered into a mite of ashes, hold 
In one shrunk heap what once made many heroes.’ ” 


(He always quoted when he wished 
to leave the hearer in doubt as to 
the tone of feeling under whose in- 
fluence he uttered any thought or 
sentiment.) ‘‘ No, my dear boy— 
it is impossible—come along, you’ll 
see, that if you let me tumble awhile 
ago I should not have had far to be 
carried.” 

The burial-place of the St. Senanes 
is in a small chapel now unroofed 
and ivy-loaded ;—it is divided by a 
lofty Gothic screen, of the most ex- 
quisite workmanship, from the place 
where the high altar once stood, so 
that the descendants of the founder 
lay directly under this most sacred 
spot. 

On a grey slab, fixed in the wall, 
and corresponding with the height 
of the altar, as marked on the opposite 
side, the arms of the family were 
emblazoned in relief :—Sable a cross, 
between four fleur de lis argent—The 
crest a dragon’s head erased proper. 
The supporters on the dexter side, 
a pilgrim or grey friar in his habit 
proper, with his beads, cross, &c., 
and a staff in his right hand—on the 
sinister a mailed knight resting his 
right hand upon the cross-handled 
sword borne by the crusading chi- 
valry. The motto was, 


Hive ct Fortitudine. 


In the niches on either side there 
were rough hewn statues—some half 
defaced, the others existing only in 
representative fragments; they had 
been erected in honour of the doughty 
knights of the earlier history of the 
house, whose deeds of prowess had 
also been recorded on marble slabs, 
embedded in the wall beside; but, 
out upon time! he had made the in- 
scriptions quite illegible. 


«* Now then, Mildmay,” said Sir 
Reginald, “‘ you may depart—and, 
marry, with the comfortable assur- 
ance that you leave me in right 
worshipful company, with whom I 
may soon have the honour of form- 
ing a more intimate acquaintance. 
Eh, Mildmay! Halo! man, why 
do you look so grave? Come, we'll 
see you to the boat, and wish you 
better spirits.—Then Father Lysaght 
and I will consider what can be done 
with the abbey. Gerald Fitzgerald 
will go with you—we can get on 
without him.” 

I objected to taking Gerald from 
his party; but he expressed his de- 
termination to go, not wishing to let 
me have so long a pull by myself. 
The friendly contest continued till I 
had launched the boat, and I finally 
shoved her off just as he was about 
to step in. 

I reached home at the appointed 
time. Two days after, I drove with 
my sister to Ballortlagh Hall, to see 
Geraldine Fitzgerald, who for the last 
two months had been confined by a 
dangerous illness.—She had caught 
cold and neglected it. This was bad; 
but still worse, she called in a phy- 
sician. Now, a good old maxim 
declares, that, “‘ there is a very little 
difference between a good physician 
and none at all; but that there is an 
immense difference between a good 
physician and a bad one.” Poor 
Geraldine had a very bad one—a 
fellow of the old school, who being 
totally ignorant of anatomy, physi- 
ology, and chemistry, did really go 
to work as Napoleon said—in short, 
he was nothing better than a file of 
recipes—a retailer of nostrums. 

Now Geraldine had been affected 
by a slight inflammation of the lungs. 
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To check this, he ordered her to be 
bled copiously. This was right; but 
not knowing that the fainting of the 
patient is the only thing to mark 
the limit as to quantity in these cases, 
he contented himself with having a 
certain number of ounces taken, 
which, as it happened, fell short of the 
desired effect. Successive bleedings 
were in consequence resorted to, and 
as all were equally ill-managed, the 
inflammation kept its ground while 
her physical powers were fast ebbing 
away; until at length, on the earnest 
remonstrance of Sir Reginald, another 
physician was called in, the system 
altered, and she was now slowly 
recovering—very slowly, however; 
for, from utter exhaustion, she had 
long been a victim to insomnium, 
and was a mere skeleton. 

I had all along taken great in- 
terest in the fate of poor Geraldine, 
as well for her own sake as because 
of the love she bore my friend, Sir 
Reginald. I once hoped they might 
have been united, trusting that the 
gentle and affectionate disposition of 
Geraldine would have rendered him 
more uniformly contented with ex- 
istence. And I thought he loved 
her: so he did, after a fashion—in 
which, however, there was more of 
sorrow than of pleasure. He never 
could marry her. He loved her in 
remembrance of her dead sister, 
whom she much resembled and 
whom he had adored in his boy- 
hood, not without requital, although 
both discovered it only in time to 
make them miserable—to bring early 
death upon the one, and the remorse 
that never ceases upon the other. 
He has himself written much upon 
this melancholy theme, let me not 
anticipate him with an unworthy 
hand. 

When arrived at the hall we found 
there was nobody at home, except 
her father—her brother, Gerald, 
was still with Sir Reginald; and 
accordingly I consented to stay and 
keep the old gentleman company at 
dinner: he was in high spirits and 
“ happiness,”” as the poet sings, 
“having been born a twin ;” he was 
rejoiced in finding somebody to 
whom he could impart his felicity. 
The recovery of his daughter was 
now past all doubt, and he had that 
morning received a commission for 
his son. Oh! he was in high spirits, 
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and, indeed, at all times he was a 
pleasant, merry old man, abound- 
ing in local anecdote and informa- 
tion. 

His father had been an intimate 
friend of my grandfather’s, and he 
was recounting to me a funny scene 
he had witnessed between the seniors 
one evening they had drunk too 
much wine, when a servant an- 
nounced that Mr. Leighton wanted 
to speak to him. He sent to entreat 
him to come in. Mr. Leighton 
would not alight ; he had something 
of extreme consequence to com- 
municate to Mr. Fitzgerald, which 
he did not wish should come from 
the lips of a stranger. 

The old man rushed out; my 
sister and I remained lost in surprise 
and chilled with the foreshadowing 
of some vast and undefined evil. In 
a few minutes Mr. Fitzgerald return- 
ed in all the wildness of the most 
passionate grief ;—his only son—the 
boy from whose outstretched foot I 
had shoved off the boat, was drown- 
ed!—Drowned? Was there no hope 
—no doubt? None—none; his hat 
been washed ashore; his name was 
written in it. But might he not 
have lost his hat? might he not 
actually be at Inchicronan House, 
as was supposed? No—no; Mr. 
Leighton was just come from it. Sir 
Reginald must have been drowned 
too—his people thought he was 
here. The whole party must have 
perished—neither they nor the boat 
had been seen or heard of since they 
left the island. 

I fell to the ground as if struck by 
lightning ; my sister raised me stun- 
ned and speechless; but the clamo- 
rous grief of the bereaved father, 
and the death-cry which was ‘now 
swelling through the house, restored 
my senses, and made me remember 
that humanity had still claims on 
me, I, therefore, hurried out 
amongst the servants to stop the 
cry, urging them, as they loved their 
master, to be silent—reminding them 
of the state of his only surviving 
child, to whom a shock of this na- 
ture could not fail to be fatal—and 
threatening, in the energy of over- 
wrought feeling, whoever might dis- 
obey me, with immediate vengeance. 
I thus, in some degree, restored 
quiet without. Returned to the par- 
lour, I found poor Fitzgerald getting 
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more and more frantic, as if each 
successive fraction of time served to 
make him more fully conscious of 
the extent of his loss. He was nearly 
choking ; I seized the opportunity of 
drugging the draught he took from 
my hand with laudanum. Then, to 
give his mind some soothing occu- 
pation, I urged him to kneel with us 
before a just and wise, and all 
powerful God. We threw ourselves 
on our knees; the whole household 
assembled around us; I repeated 
such portions as I could remember 
of the Litany, and I was listened to 
with a silence broken only by the 
sobbing responses of the old man. 
But suddenly, as we prayed, I be- 
came conscious that a slight figure, 
in a loose white dress, had glided 
into the apartment; it was poor 
Geraldine: she had somehow be- 
come aware of what had happened, 
and now appeared amongst us like a 
visitant from the other world—her 
form seemed so unsubstantial—the 
expression of her countenance so 
calm and so unearthly. 

For a moment all respiration was 
checked: she passed on, and knelt 
at the chair by my side; “I am 
come to pray with ye,” said she, in 
a voice exquisitely sweet, and not 
louder than a whisper, but so dis- 
tinctly and instantaneously heard, 
that it seemed to strike at once upon 
the sensorium, without waiting the 
tardiness of the usual conduit; and 
as was attested by a strong expira- 
tion from every lip, its sound released 
all present from the spell under which 
they had been cast by what fancy 
had declared an apparition, before 
reason or reflection could exercise 
their sway. The father became at 
once calm and collected. I struggled 
to proceed with the task I had un- 
dertaken ; it was for some time with- 
out effect ; the words would not come 
forth ; my mouth was parched; my 
throat was stopped by a something 
I could not swallow; at length I 
proceeded in broken, gasping accents, 
which gradually became more con- 
tinuous and distinct, till myself 
something calmed and animated by 
the pious exercise, I, after exhaust- 
ing my reminiscences, breathed forth 
an extempore prayer, as the big tears 
coursed each other down my cheek, 
and seemed each to remove an into- 
lerable load from off my heart. As I 
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concluded all appeared much quieted. 
I then turned to Geraldine, who was 
kneeling forward with her face buried 
in her hands; I touched her arm— 
pressed it—she was dead ! 

The childless man, after attempting 
to dash out his brains against the 
mantel-piece, was carried to his bed, 
and held there only by main force. 

I remained all night in the house 
of mourning; but with the first 
glimpse of light I was on the banks 
of Inchicronan lake; it was soon 
covered with boats—the whole gen- 
try of the town and county were 
upon the shores. We dragged the 
lake in all directions; and I had the 
most expert divers under promise of 
ample reward, plunging in on all 
sides ; still the sun set, and there was 
no trace of the bodies—no vestige of 
their fate, save the hat which had 
been already washed ashore. 

The entire succeeding day passed 
in the like fruitless search. We had 
no clue to direct us; no hint where- 
on we could proceed. The inhabi- 
tants of Inchicronan House had con- 
cluded that their master and his par- 
ty were at Ballortlagh hall, which lay 
at the remote end of the lake. The 
Fitzgeralds, as I before said, had 
fallen into a similar error; they fan- 
cied Gerald was at Inchicronan 
House ; no question was accordingly 
raised until the hat was washed 
ashore near the village. 

In addition to these facts there 
was only one man who could give 
any evidence: that was the herds- 
man who lived upon the island; I 
examined him most minutely. He 
had seen the party leave the island 
at between nine and ten o’clock: it 
was blowing fresh ; not sufficiently 
so, however, to excite his apprehen- 
sions for their safety. They departed 
in high glee. Were they drunk? 
no, not in the least; they were 
merely in good spirits. Gerald Fitz- 
gerald and the servant rowed: the 
priest was keeping a look out in 
the bow—Sir Reginald steered—he 
watched the boat until it was lost in 
the evening shadows—she held her 
way steadily and well. After he lost 
sight of her he could still hear the 
song which Gerald was singing, and 
in which the others occasionally 
joined. The wind blew towards the 
island. Some sudden gust from the 
mountains might have upset the 
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boat—but where? Far, far from land 
it must have been; for of three per- 
fect swimmers, one surely must have 
escaped. But no, this was not the 
case. The boat had gone down 

(how, there is none to tell,) within 
less than four hundred yards of the 
island ; we discovered this towards 
the close of the third day; we had 
not previously thought of searching 
so near land. The grappling hooks 
thrown out idly from a returning 
beat, without any hope of success, 
but rather in a feeling of vexa- 
tion, brought up the priest’s body. 
Having ascertained the fatal spot, I 
went down myself, in my extreme 
anxiety, to discover how the cala- 
mity could have taken place. The 
event, however, was inscrutable : the 
only thing certain was, that my 
friends had made no struggle. The 
boat was there floating, as the com- 
mon people say, between two waters. 
The rowers, with the oars, were en- 
tangled in it. Father Lysaght, who 
was in the bow, had been flung clear 
away: he could not swim however. 
Sir Reginald was, as it were, stand- 
ing on the bottom, nearly under the 
boat. As I looked on him, it was 
difficult to conceive he was not yet 
breathing, and but spell bound. 
There was a mockery of life in him 
as he stood holding his glove care- 
lessly, as it seemed, in his left hand; 

his right being slightly advanced be- 
fore his person. I could scarcely 
bring myself to believe that he was 
dead: T pressed forward most impe- 
tuously, for all this was distinctly 
visible to me from some distance ; 
but when I approached nearer, and 
cbserved his swollen and blackened 
features, and saw his eye dull and 
glazed, and motionless, my heart 
sickened, my reason failed, and I 
then struggled onward with the most 
impetuous speed to rescue him, as I 
fancied, from a throng of fiends, the 
gurgling of the waters sounding like 
thunder in my ears, and every rock 
and weed assuming in my view some 
huge and hideous form. I remember 
no more: I understand I succeeded 
in bringing up the body, though I 
emerged as senseless. 

I was forthwith borne to a sick 
bed, where I lay in fever and deli- 
rium for several weeks. Ere I re- 
covered, the vault of the St. Senanes 
was closed for ever. 
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I recovered very slowly ; for weeks 
after the diagnostics of my malady had 
passed away, | was ina state between 
life and death, reckless alike of both : 
—I had not the buoyancy of hope, 
which induces us to struggle for the 
one; or the excitement of fear, 
which makes us shrink convulsively 
from the other. There was, in me, 
a perfect stagnation of existence. As 
far as I was concerned, time had 
ceased to be—I had no ideas to 
measure it witha]: my senses com- 
municated no pain or pleasure—my 
mind was incapable of creation—my 
memory of effort—nothing traversed 
my brain saving shapes, abortive, 
shadowy, and undefined—nothing 
could be drawn forth from the utter 
vagueness and confusion that reigned 
within its ‘ storehouse.’ 

Meanwhile, autumn had faded in- 
to winter— winter had subsided into 
spring, and spring was fast bright- 
ening into summer, when I was 
at length in a condition to be sup- 
ported to the window. Oh! the 
thrill of animal delight (for it was 
no more) which tingled through my 
frame, and turned my head with a 
faint and gentle intoxication! It was, 
indeed, a sensation exquisite beyond 
compare—and one which nothing— 
no, not even the keenest sympathy 
with external nature can restore in 
the fulness of its primal rapture. 
How lovingly my eye rested on the 
green turf!—so beautifully—so elo- 
quently green !—or traced the wind- 
ings of the river—or wandered over 
the land, pausing ever and anon in 
fond renewal of acquaintance with 
some familiar object—rock or tree, 
or hillock—till I was borne away in 
perfect dizziness. 

I had, however, felt like Cole- 
ridge’s ‘‘ Ancient Mariner,” when 
released from his state of penance. 

There seemed to be first, as it 
were, alight crackling throughout my 
body to the fingers’ ends, and then 
a resolving gush—a blessed dissipa- 
tion of stagnant humours that had 
before oppressed me. Thenceforth 
thoughts did once more visit my 
mind, and came and went at my vo- 
lition. Ina word, I was freed from 
the icy thrall which had so long 
bound me, and silently I paid my 
orisons to the Genius of the Place, 
by whose ministry I had been so 
happily restored. 
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From that moment my couvales- 
cence proceeded rapidly. I was soon 
able to ride forth, and again appear- 
ed in the busy haunts of men. Affairs 
at the Assizes brought me on the 
ensuing day to the county town: to 
my infinite surprise, one of the first 
persons that caught my eye on my 
way to the court-house, was Mr. 
Fitzgerald; he formed the centre of 
a group assembled in the open space, 
invariably laid out before such edifices 
in Ireland. He looked in rude health, 

and when I came up, he was mi- 
nutely detailing to his auditory, the 
circumstances attending the catas- 
trophe, whereby he had been render- 
ed childless. The whole scene jarred 
strangely on my feelings ; 1 however 
alighted and gave the old man my 

arm ;—but we had not advanced 
many steps when we met other ac- 
quaintances, who condoled with him 
after the same manner, and were in 
their turn gratified with the same 
accurate recital, and edified by the 
same expressions of resignation to 
the will of providence and so forth, 
which had been addressed to their pre- 
decessors. The performance was 
again rehearsed, even to others, who 
encountered us in our _ progress 
through the crowd,—I call it perfor- 
mance for such I found it had become 
by constant use, although originally 
the lamentations were doubtless most 
sincere, and the resignation perad- 
venture unaffected ; and thus it came 
to pass, I could not help regarding 
him in some sort as an old comedian, 
who was making an attempt at tra- 
gedy, too pitiably ludicrous to pro- 
voke asmile. I was very painfully 
touched by it; his appearance, his 
bearing, his tone, his occupation, dis- 
gusted me. He was fat and sleek to 
a degree,—and there was something 
of pretension in the extreme and un- 
usual neatness of his sad-coloured 
garments (for he was habitually a 
sloven) as if he felt that fortune had 
called upon him to play a more ex- 
alted part in life’s drama, than it had 
hitherto been his lot to fill ;—and 
then although he stated that his ob- 
ject in rushing into the throng, and 
busying himself in public matters (to 
which he had always been notori- 
ously indifferent) was to smother re- 
collection, yet in the same breath he 
failed not to dilate upon his misery, 
while his eye seemed lit (may I be 
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pardoned if I do him wrong!) with 
the cursed Dogberry pride of “ a fel- 
low that hath had losses ;”—at least 
most evident it was that from the 
increased consideration, wherewith 
his calamities had invested him, he 
derived no slight consolation for the 
shivering of those links, which pro- 
perly bound him in this world alike 
to the past and future. 

A certain frivolity of mind—an in- 
ordinate love of conviviality—a pas- 
sion for practical jokes—and an in- 
domitable propensity to unseasonable 
jesting—unseasonable, both as re- 
garded his age, and the times at 
which it was indulged—had caused 
the world to view him with less of 
respect or esteem, than his advanced 
years, his numerous geod qualities, 
his talent, and unspotted character, 
would have otherwise commanded. 
But now misfortune—which, like the 
thunderbolt, sanctifies its victim—had 
communicated to him a _ reverence 
whereto he was before a stranger, 
but which was now cheerfully accord- 
ed by allmen. For the meet and low- 
ly homage rendered to misfortune has 
its origin in fear,—impressed upon us 
by the near view of calamities, from 
which we know we are not exempt,— 
and pity,—which is likewise a selfish 
and not unpleasing motive of the hu- 
man heart, because, in pity, there is 
always a lurking sense of superiority, 
—and likewise in a feeling whereunto 
we are loth to give utterance, but 
which nevertheless strongly influ- 
ences us—a feeling, that, in thus 
humbling ourselves, we are making 
a sacrificial offering to the dread Ne- 
mesis, before whom the mightiest in 
intellect and grandest of soul have at 
all times bowed, even when they ac- 
knowledged the interference in mor- 
tal concerns of no other divinity. 

Fitzgerald, however, without trou- 
bling himself to inquire from what 
source his new honours sprung, re- 
ceived them with manifest compla- 
cency. 

I shook myself free of him as speed- 
ily as possible; but this availed me 
for but a brief period. I went to dine 

and sleep at the ever-hospitable man- 
sion of Fendemere Park. Fitzgerald 
was already there. He was seated 
at table, nearly on the spot whereon 
I had first seen Sir Reginald St. 
Senane. Scarcely had the soup been 
removed, when he commenced rela- 
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ting to an old deaf aunt of mine all 
the events of that dreadful night, on 
which the desolation of his hearth 
was completed ; and, in the course of 
his narrative, I could hear him ex- 
pressing the greatest gratitude, and 
conferring the highest praises upon 
me. It was horrible! 

Still he went on, while my heart 
sickened with the recollection of his 
own frantic grief, and the memory of 
the loved faces I had once seen around 
that board—the fair and innocent 
Geraldine—her brother, the boy of 
whose fate I was the blind instru- 
ment—and my friend, my dearest 
friend! But I endured it. 

At length the cloth was removed, 
and the ladies had retired. I had 
scarcely eaten a morsel; but I was 
affected with a preternatural thirst, 
and swallowed wine in huge bumpers. 
It produced no exhilaration, but acted 
on my unstrung nerves with terrific 
energy. I could with difficulty re- 
frain from bursting into tears when 
my eye rested on my own wan and 
wasted fingers; and my spirit sunk 
within me from the consciousness of 
bodily emaciation, he being, at the 
same time, before me in the enjoy- 
ment of perfect health! I felt, in my 
desolation of mind and physical de- 
bility, that I was but as the ruined 
tree of some Alpine region—one of 


———* those blasted pines, 
Wrecks ofa single winter, barkless, branch- 
less, 
A blighted trunk upon a cursed root, 
Which but supplies a feeling to decay” — 


while he over whose head so many 
more tempestuous winters had rolled, 
and who ought not to be joyous, 
appeared the very model of the an- 
cient Teian; his grey hairs truly 
gleaming over his ruddy visage, like 
the snow around the summit of a vol- 
cano. Still | suppressed the expres- 
sion of all violent emotion, until he 
commenced in the progress of the ge- 
neral merriment to tell me one of those 
loose stories, in the recital of which 
he certainly excelled. With one brief 
and emphatic curse on him, I rushed 
out of the room and found my way 
into the lawn. I fainted: again I 


pressed a sick bed for a long period ; 
during which, the horrible serenity 
of his epicurean countenance haunted 


my imagination, till it almost drove 
me mad. - 
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When the nervous excitement was 
allayed, the spectre disappeared—but 
I never could again look upon the 
original; even the faces of those who 
were familiar with him, became 
odious to me: all merriment was 
hateful. The smile that played upon 
the lovely lips of my own dearest 
sister—the young—the innocent— 
the gentle—the affectionate being 
who had, like a ministering angel, 
watched beside my pillow with such 
enduring tenderness, grew disgust- 
ing to me. I felt that I was fast 
sinking into that morbid state of ex- 
istence which could only end in mad- 
ness, and I resolved to bid the country 
an eternal farewell. My friend had left 
me ample means. His estates went 
to a very distant relative of another 
name, who was also a foreigner ; the 
greater part of his personal fortunes, 
with his books, pictures, horses, dogs, 
and yacht, he bequeathed to me. ‘The 
instant 1 was sufficiently strong to 
bear the journey, I had myself pat 
on board this yacht. The sea air 
and change of scene, and the free- 
dom from mental irritation after a 
time, restored my bodily health. I 
went to Italy, and was fortunate 
enough to succeed in purchasing a 
villa and grounds near the lake of 
Como, which a year before I had 
longed for, without the hope of ever 
possessing. I fancied I could at least 
enjoy contentment there. To happi- 
ness I do not look forward; it is im- 
possible for me ever to think upon 
the loss of my friend without a feel- 
ing of unmixed melancholy. He was 
not one of those who died the death 
of the righteous, in the blessed hope 
of mercy, but on the contrary, an in- 
fidel whom even the gentlest zealot 
would condemn. The future, then, 
is brightened by no anticipation of a 
heavenly reunion; nor is my affec- 
tionate mindfulness of him flattered 
by his enjoyment of that other species 
of after-existence, to which the great 
and wise have in all ages aspired— 
the eternity of glory. Of him, it 
cannot be said as of Agricola, “‘ Quid- 
quid ex Agricold amavimus, quidquid 
mirati sumus, manet, mansurumque est 
in animis hominum in eternitate tem- 
porum, famd rerum,”’ for his name is 
not linked to those splendid deeds 
which might make it ‘‘ buoyant to 
float down the tide of Time.” The 
memory of his generosity—his cou- 
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rage—his talent—his learning—his 
genius—of all his noble qualities— 
his vast acquirements and wonderful 
endowments, are buried in one lone 
bosom, saving only the small portion 
his memoirs may rescue from obli- 
vion. But to proceed ;—I returned 
to Inchicronan, and shipped off from 
it all belonging tome. Amongst the 
rest the portraits of Sir Reginald’s 
mistress, the beautiful Maria, and 
the desk at which he wrote the burn- 
ing history of their loves. 

In the desk I found the MS. which 
I now give to the world. It was ac- 
companied by a note, desiring me to 
publish it as it was written, (although 
in fragments,) but the time when, was 
referred to my own discretion, which, 
he concluded, would make the period 
remote. Fitzgerald is, however, be- 
yond the possibility of being offended 
or humiliated by any passages in Sir 
Reginald’s narrative relating to his 
daughter Fanny; and his race, like 
that of the St. Senanes, is extinct. 


To Madam ——. 


[A pril > 


I received a letter from my sister 
last month, mentioning that he had 
died in consequence of a fall from 
his horse ; he was in his usual state 
of tipsiness, walking the animal 
quietly homewards from a friend’s 
house on a dark night, when his 
head came in contact with the branch 
of a tree which overshadowed the 
road, and he was thrown to the 
ground. A concussion of the brain 
took place, probably from the vibra- 
tory nature of the blow he first re- 
ceived, and next morning he was 
picked up by an oyster-man, and 
carried home upon his ass a dead 
man. While he yet lived, as will 
abundantly appear from the earlier 
passages of my friend’s life, I could 
not, with any degree of propriety, 
give the MS. to the world. I have 
now, however, no longer a motive to 
delay the publication. 


Henry Mitpmay. 


A MADAME » EN LUI OFFRANT POUR SA FETE UN BOUQUET 
DE ROSES ET D IMMORTELLES, 


Discrpie de Cujas peu fait a l’art de plaire, 
Pour chanter une féte a vos amis si chére, 

J’ai voulu que des fleurs l’embléme ingenieux, 
D’un jeune admirateur vous présentat les voeux. 
A la beauté la rose est offerte en hommage, 

De vos jeunes appas c’est la plus vive image ; 
Dans l’immortelle et ses graves attraits, 

Voyez un souvenir qui ne mourra jamais ; 

Mais si j’osais blesser une ame trop modeste, 
J’y joindrais du laurier le feuillage céleste. 
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** Oh, but the stone, all’s idle to’t—Nothing! 
The Art of Angels, Nature’s miracle! 
The Divine Secret that doth fly in clouds 
From east to west !’’—ALCHEMIST. 


TueEre is no subject more deeply in- 
volved in obscurity than the one up- 
on which we purpose, at present, to 
make some observations; and yet, 
surely, there are few from which 
more entertainment or instruction 
might be derived, were it properly 
handled. It requires but little depth 
of information or understanding to 
enable us all to join in censuring 
and condemning the ‘‘ extravagant 
pretensions,” and ‘‘ unmeaning jar- 
gon,” of those who devoted their lives 
to the obscure researches of Alche- 
my—the propagators, or the victims 
of that wild enthusiasm that, for 
many a century, continued to send 
men in quest of the ‘‘ divine secret,” 
by means of which, not only all baser 
metals were to be converted into 
silver and gold, but all diseases heal- 
ed, life prolonged, and ycuth per- 
petually renewed. Yet if we reflect 
how much these pursuits of the Al- 
chemists were akin to the spirit of 
the times in which they lived—how 
intimately connected with the almost 
universal belief in Astrology, witch- 
craft, and demonology—we shall per- 
ceive that there is here matter for 
extensive and curious investigation. 
And if we farther consider what 
mighty influence their discoveries and 
inventions have had upon the history 
of mankind in modern times, we 
shall be convinced that, beneath their 
“ unmeaning jargon,” there may be 
much that we have not yet compre- 
hended, and that, although it may 
be very convenient for the self-con- 
ceit of this ** most enlightened age,” 


and comfortable for the vanity of 


” 


every small * philosopher,” to dis- 
miss the subject with such exclama- 
tions of contempt, it will not do for 
the friend of truth and justice so to 
dismiss it. To those ‘ deluded vi- 
sionaries,” to their unwearied zeal 
in examining the combinations of 
bodies, and the effects of chemical 
processes upon them, it will be found 
that we owe much of the chemistry 
of our own times. And much more 
than this do we owe them; for it 


was they too who first shook them- 
selves loose from the schools, and 
proclaimed war against the nets of 
authority which, for many a century, 
had kept Europe in bondage and ig- 
norance. 

We know, from authentic records, 
that the pursuits of Alchemy occu- 
pied many thousands of men for at 
least no less a period than ten cen- 
turies ; and if we knew nothing more, 
this fact of itself would surely be 
sufficient to warrant some farther in- 
quiry than has yet been made. In 
this case, as in all others, error lies 
upon the surface, and it is much easier 
to detect what is false and absurd, 
than to find out what is true, and real- 
ly significant. We may rest assured, 
that the history of the world affords 
no instance of any error having taken 
possession of men’s minds for so 
long a succession of centuries, with- 
out being maintained and kept alive 
by some intermixture of truth. And 
even the language of Alchemy, al- 
though it seems extremely absurd, 
and has become quite unintelligible 
to us, doubtless, in many cases, 
spoke realities to the initiated; and 
we shall see, it was studiously de- 
signed to speak to none else. 

If any proof were required of the 
real knowledge which the Alchemists 
possessed of chemistry, and of the 
influence which their researches have 
had upon posterity, it might be suf- 
ficient to bring forward the single 
instance of the invention of gun- 
powder, which is now proved to have 
been made by our countryman, Ro- 
ger Bacon, one of the earliest and 
most zealous of the Alchemists whose 
names have reached us. The dis- 
coveries of this Franciscan monk, 
and his deep extensive knowledge of 
the chemical effects of bodies upon 
each other, and the laws by which 
their mutual action is regulated, en- 
title him to be regarded as the foun- 
der of chemical science in Europe. 
Though his writings are still, in a great 
measure, sealed to us, enough is intel- 
ligible to convince us, on the slightest 
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inspection, that they contain many 
remarkable facts, which pass for the 
exclusive discoveries of much later 
chemists. His largest and principal 
work, entitled Opus Majus, observes 
Mr. Brande, “ breathes sentiments 
which would do honour to the most 
refined periods of science, and in 
which many of the advantages likely 
to be derived from that mode of in- 
vestigation insisted upon by his great 
successor, Chancellor Bacon, are an- 
ticipated.” Our own slender ac- 
quaintance with his works, is suffi- 
cient to enable us to sanction this 
eulogium, and makes us wish it had 
been pronounced in more distinct 
and emphatic terms. Roger Bacon 
was undoubtedly one of the greatest 
men this country has ever produced : 
few individuals are entitled to occupy 
a more prominent place in the history 
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continued to seek it in spite of all 
that could be done to prevent him, 
To his ignorant and superstitious 
contemporaries, his skill in chemis- 
try and natural philosophy,* ap- 
peared so extraordinary and miracu- 
lous, that they could account for it 
only by supposing him to be in con- 
nexion with the Devil and his agents, 
He was, in consequence, excommu- 
nicated by the Pope, shut up in a 
dungeon for ten years, and exposed 
through his whole life to the contri- 
vances of malice and superstitious 
zeal,t—one more instance of the fate 
of genius in all times, and of the mi- 
serable shortsightedness which makes 
us hate and persecute our best be- 
nefactors so long as they remain 
amongst us. What Horace wrote 
two thousand years ago, is true now, 
as it has always been: 








































































































of Europe, if we are to judge of him 
from the effects manifested by his 
researches and discoveries since the 
rude age in which he lived down to 
the present moment at which the in- 
fluence of chemical knowledge seems 
vast, beyond calculation. His name 
may be held in still higher admira- 
tion when it is remembered how he 
suffered persecution and impriscn- 
ment for the sake of knowledge, and 


Urit enim fulgore suo, qui pragravat artes 
Infra se positas: extinctus amabitur idem. 


Many more instances of the sue- 
cess and singular ardour with which 
Alchemists, amid their  vainest 
dreams, cultivated the real know- 
ledge of the chemical action of sub- 
stances upon each other, might be 
adduced to show how much we are 
indebted to them for the extent of 


—_—_—_— eee 


* That Bacon was acquainted with the use of magnifying glasses will appear from the 
following passage: “ Si verd homo aspiciat literas vel alias res minutas per medium crys- 
talli, vel vitri, vel alterius perspicui suppositi literis, et sit portio minor sphere, cujus 
convexitas sit versus oculum, et oculus sit in aere, longé melius videbit literas, et appare- 
bunt ei majores”—“ et ided hoc instrumentum est utile senibus et habentibus oculos de- 
biles. Nam literam quantumque parvam possunt videre in sufficienti magnitndine.”— 
Opus Maj. p. 352. After speaking of burning lenses, and stating that he had made many, 
he goes on to describe his telescope in distinct enough terms: “* Nam possumus sic figu- 
rare perspicua, et taliter ea ordinare respectu visus et rerum, qudd frangentur radii et 
flectuntur quocunque voluerimus, et sub quocunque angulo voluerimus videbimus rem 
propé vel longé, et sic ex incredibili distantia legeremus literas minutissimas, et pulveres 
ac arenas numeremus, propter magnitudinem anguli sub quo videremus, et maxima cor- 
pora de prope vix viderimus, propter parvitatem anguli sub quo videremus’”—“ et sic 
puer posset apparere gigas, et unus homo mons, &c.; sic etiam faceremus solem et lunam 
et stellas descendere secundum apparentiam huc inferius, ut animus mortalis ignorans ve- 
ritatem non posset sustinere.”—Op. Maj. p. 357. Bacon died in 1292, Galileo in 1642. 

+ The man who found himself called upon to write in such a strain as the following, 
could be no great favourite with his learned fellow-monks and contemporaries of the 
schools :— Nunquam fuit tanta apparentia sapientiz, nec tantum exercitium studii in tot 
facultatibus, in tot regionibus, sicut jam a quadraginta annis. Ubique enim doctores sunt 
dispersi, in omni civitati et in omni castro, et in omni burgo, precipueé per duos ordines 
studentes, quod non accidit nisi a quadraginta jam annis vel circiter, cum tamen nun- 
quam fuit tanta ignorantia tantus error.” —* Si haberem potestatem super libros Aristotelis, 
ego facerem omnes cremari, quia non est nisi temporis amissio studere in illis, et causa 
erroris, et multiplicatio ignorantiz ultra id quod valeat explicare.”— Vulgus studentium 
ciim capitibus suis non habet unde excitatur ad aliquid dignum, et ided languet et asi- 
ninat circa malé translata, et tempus et studium amittit in omnibus. Apparentia qui- 


dem sola tenet eos, et non curant quid sciant sed quid videantur scire cordam multitudine 
insensata.” 
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our present chemistry. And it might 
also be remarked, in proof of the 
importance of their investigations, 
that they entirely changed the prac- 
tice of medicine, set it free from the 
slavish authority of the schools, and 
first prepared the way for making it 
the subject of rational study. But 
this is not the proper place to enter 
into any detailed enquiry respecting 
their claims. It is not our purpose 
to set up a defence of Alchemy, or of 
those who professed to cultivate it; 
we rejoice that mankind have got 
over the gross errors and absurd 
dreams which led them to engage in 
such pursuits, and that we now have 
the wild follies of those Alchemists, 
enregistered as warning to all poste- 
rity. Yet afew hints concerning the 
nature of that ‘‘ black art,” and the 
character of those who followed it, 
may not, we apprehend, seem alto- 
gether impertinent in an age like the 
present, when you shall find men 
ready to devote their whole lives to 
the study and interpretation of a 
few obscure hieroglyphics, toiling 
from year to year, and, with infinite 
satisfaction, exulting over the mea- 
grest fragments of information, or 
conjecture, regarding a nation and 
country, in whose fate we must 
surely feel much less interested than 
in that of our own immediate ances- 
tors. All such enquiries indeed are 
most praiseworthy and fruitful, how- 
ever hopeless they may seem to the 
mere spectator, and merit all the 
attention and encouragement they at 
present receive. Without farther 
apology, therefore, we shall proceed 
to take a shy glance at this old ro- 
mantic Jand of Alchemy, trusting 
that our readers will cheerfully be- 
stow upon us their company, and a 
liberal portion of their stock of pa- 
tience. And first we must clear the 
way by premising a few words re- 
specting the history of chemistry, 
previous to the time of the Alche- 
mists properly so called. 

It would be vain to attempt ascer- 
taining the exact period, when the 
first germs of chemical knowledge 
began to show themselves. The first 
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origin of this science, as of most 
others, is lost beyond the records 
which we possess, and indeed per- 
haps incapable of being recorded at 
all, from their insensible minuteness. 
That ancient ‘instructor of every 
artificer in brass and iron,” Tubal- 
cain, has by some been regarded as 
the originator of chemistry; but 
we have no proof that he, or any of 
the other “ artificers’” mentioned in 
the five books of Moses, possessed 
farther skill than what was requi- 
site for a few simple processes. So 
is it also with the men of Tyre and 
Sidon, “‘ cunning to work in gold and 
in silver, and in brass, and in iron, 
and in purple, and crimson and 
blue,” whom Solomon employed in 
building the temple of Jerusalem. 
The Egyptians have better claims 
to be ranked as the first cultivators 
of chemistry, and indeed it is proba- 
ble the Hebrews, and perhaps the 
Tyrians also, derived from them 
what knowledge they possessed. 
The name of Hermes, or Mercurius 
Trismegistus, (thrice greatest) who 
is said to have been the friend and 
secretary of King Osiris, stands pre- 
eminent among them; and it was 
afterwards transferred to chemistry, 
(“‘ Hermetic art ;””) of which he was 
regarded as theinventor.* Yet after 
all it is doubtful whether any such 
person ever existed, and certain that 
the works attributed to him, are the 
productions of much later times. This 
much at least is known, that many of 
the mystic symbols and fables of the 
ancient Egyptians, have relation to 
chemical processes, and were intelli- 
gible only to one privileged class, the 
priests, who were initiated in all mys- 
teries, and transmitted their know- 
ledge in a language understood by 
none but the initiated. This last 
circumstance may throw light upon 
the origin and purpose of the lan- 
guage which the Alchemists made 
use of, and which, as we shall pre- 
sently see, was also intelligible only 
to the Adepts, or initiated. Some 
writers have endeavoured to find 
among the ancient Colchians, Pheeni- 
cians, or Indians, the origin of the 








* Taout, or Thouth, was the Egyptian; Hermes, the Greek ; and Mercurius, the Ro- 


man name given to this inventor of arts. 


Sprengel. Gesch. der Artzney. 





name from Thouodh, (pillar) because his 


B. i. p. 74.) 


Some have attempted to derive his Egyptian 
precepts were engraved on pillars.—(Vid. 
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arts and mythology of the Egyptians, 
but with that de ‘gree of success or 
probability, we shall not here stop 
to enquire. 

The Greeks seem to have paid lit- 
tle attention to chemistry; indeed, 
none at all, if we may judge from the 
circumstance, that no mention is 
made of even the simplest chemical 
operations in any of the older or 
classical authors who treat of medi- 
cine, or other subjects which might 
have been connected with chemis try. 
Yet to the ingenuity of a lively ima- 
gination, many of the f fables invented 
or adopted by that gifted people, 
might doubtle SS appear to convey 
some allusion to chemical facts. 

Upon the whole, it would be vain 
to seek for any appearance of chemi- 
cal science among the ancients.* Cen- 
turies of free and extensive investiga- 
tion are required to accumulate and 
arrange the materials necessary for 
the very first principles of any science 
dep nding, like this of chemistry , en- 
tirely upon observation and experi- 
ment. The records and monuments 
of ancient art which still exist in an 
authentic shape, shew only that se- 
veral chemical processes were known 


and practised from a very early pe- 


riod; and that whatever knowledge 
of chemistry other nations may have 
possessed, it is from ti Fey itlans 
that it was lamnndlately, « r through 
various channels, transmit ted to Eu- 
rope. We shall find, that the con- 
quest of Egypt by the Romans, and 
subsequently by the Arabians, gave 
both those nations an opportunity of 
becoming acquainted with her arts 
and monuments, and thus opened 
fully the source from which a taste 
for chemical enquiries was to spread 
over all Europe. 

Respecting the attention which the 
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arts of the Egyptians attracted among 
the Romans, but few scattered obser- 
vations have reached us; yet these 
are sufficient to show that, at least 
during the decline of the empire, the 
supposed art of making Gold and 
Silver was sought after. And, if we 
consider the boundless luxury of those 
times, which no wealth was ‘adequate 
to gratify—the indolence and dege- 
nerate spirit, which made it impossi- 
ble to seek riches by industry ; there 
will not be found much d lifficulty in 
accounting for the tendency which 
the Romans felt to supply their ne- 
cessities, by the transmutation of the 
baser metals into gold and silver. 
The pretensions of the Egyptian 
monks, hermits, magicians, &c. were 
unlimited ; the wondrous monuments 
of the vast wealth and power of An- 
cient Egypt, which still remained, 
seemed to lend force to these preten- 
sions, and might incline a degraded 
people to the belief, that the inhabi- 
tants of that country had been in 
possession of the secret of transmu- 
tation. And still further te confirm 
this belief, to give more semblance of 
credit to their pretensions, or to in- 
volve them in deeper obscurity, a vast 
multitude of works, containing mys- 
tic formule, and symbols of ‘ope ra- 
tions for procuring the philosop her’ 8 
stone, were composed by the monks 
or philosophists of the Alexandrian 
school, and by them attributed to 
Hermes, Democritus, Pythagoras, &c. 
&c. Ina work ascribed to Jambli- 
chus, the disciple of Porphyry, and 
contemporary of Constantine the 
Great, ‘On the Mysteries of the 
Egyptians,” the number of these 
books attributed to Hermes alone, 
are said to have been estimated by 
some at 20,000, by others at 36,! 525. 
And we may have some idea of the 


Eee 


* « Si l’on examine,” 


says F ourcroy, a high authority on such a subject, “ avec courage» 


et sans préju ge toutes les preuves qu ‘ona réunis pour établir l’existence de la chimie 
chez les Egyptiens, aprés avoir rapporté son origine aux premiers Ages du monde, et aux 
premiers travaux ot les hommes ont employé le fe u comme agent, ou reconnait bientot 
que, tirées uniquement des products employés dans leur constructions diverses, elles 
peuvent toutes annoncer des arts ou des procéd lés de fi abrique plus ou moins avancés ; mais 
rien qui tienne a des notions générales tirées de ces arts, rien qui dépend d’une doctrine 
suivie; rien, enfin, qui puiss se donner une idée d’une véritable science.” 

“ Tout ce qu’on a dit de l'antique ovigine de la chimie, sur les premiers hommes qui 
ont travaillé les métaux, taillé et polis les pierres dures, fondu des sables, dissous et crys- 
tallizé les sels, ne montre a un esprit exacte et sevére, qu ’une vaine et ridicule preten- 
sion, semblable 4 cette par laquelle on voudrait reconnaitre les élémens de la géométrie 
dans l’ouvrage grossier du sauvage, qui use les fragmens du rocher, qui leur donne des 
foruics a peu prés reguliéres, pour les ‘rendre utiles 4 ses premiers besoins.”’ 
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influence and credit of these monkish 
productions from the fact, that they 
were quoted as high authorities by 
all the Alchemists, and some of them 
even printed as genuine so late as 
the sixteenth and seventeenth cen- 
turies. 

It would be curious to enquire 
what connexion the dreams of the 
Theosophists and new Platonists had 
with the pursuits and pretensions of 
the Alchemists. The ‘ sympathy 
of the universe,” which those philo- 
sophists used to talk so much of, 
might lead to a comparison of the 
metals with the planets, and thus 
give origin to their Alchemic names. 
The “ strict diet,” the ‘‘ abstraction 
from all sensual objects,” the ‘‘ union 
with God,” and the “ purity of 
heart,”’ were, as we shall soon see, no 
less insisted upon by the Alchemists 
than by the followers of Ammonius, 
Plotinus, and Porphyry. But leaving 
these inquiries, which it would here 
be out of place to pursue farther, we 
shall proceed hastily to notice one or 
two of the most remarkable historical 
facts which throw light on the sub- 
ject under more immediate consider- 
ation. The first is the edict of 
Diocletian, which Gibbon mentions 
in his Decline and Fall of the Roman 
Empire. In doing so, he has com- 
mitted one of those errors which his 
rapid and sweeping conclusions are 
so frequeutly found to contain. 

“‘ One very remarkable edict,” says 
Gibbon, ‘“ which he (Diocletian) 
published, instead of being con- 
demned as the effect of jealous 
tyranny, deserves to be applauded as 
an act of prudence and humanity. 
He caused a diligent search to be 
made ‘ for all the ancient books which 
treated of the admirable art of 
making gold and silver, and without 
pity committed them to the flames; 
apprehensive, as we are assured, lest 
the opulence of the Egyptians should 
inspire them with confidence to rebel 
against the empire.’* But if Dio- 
cletian had been convinced of the 
reality of that valuable art, far from 
extinguishing the memory, he would 
have converted the operation of it to 
the benefit of the public revenue. It 
is much more likely, that his good 
sense discovered to him the folly of 
such magnificent pretensions, and 
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that he was desirous of preserving 
the reason and fortunes of his sub- 
jects from the mischievous pursuit. 
It may be remarked, that these 
ancient books, so liberally ascribed 
to Pythagoras, to Solomon, or to 
Hermes, were the pious frauds of 
more recent adepts. The Greeks 
were inattentive either to the use or 
to the abuse of chemistry. In that 
immense register, where Pliny has 
deposited the discoveries, the arts, 
and the errors of mankind, there is 
not the least mention of the trans- 
mutation of metals; and the perse- 
cution of Diocletian is the first 
authentic event in the history of 
Alchemy.”—History of Decline and 
Fall, chap. xiii. 

This edict of Diocletian, we ap- 
prehend, is of itself sufficient to 
show, that the ‘“‘ admirable art” 
must have been cultivated before his 
time, and must have gained much 
credit before it could be thought a 
fit subject for the interference of law. 
And in this opinion we are con- 
firmed by finding, contrary to the 
assertion of Gibbon, that the ‘ im- 
mense register of Pliny ’’ does in fact 
contain an account of an attempt 
made by Caligula—of course two 
centuries before the time of Diocle- 
tian—to “‘ transmute” orpiment into 
gold. As the passage is short and 
not generally known, we shall take 
the liberty of giving it in the author’s 
own words. Having spoken of the 
various means of procuring gold, he 
goes on to say: “‘ Aurum faciendi 
est ctiamnum una ratio ex auripig- 
mento, quod in Syrid foditur pictori- 
bus, in summd tellure, auri colore, sed 
fragili, lapidum specularium modo, 
Invitaverat spes Caium, principem 
avidissimum auri: quamobrem jussit 
excogui magnum pondus ; et plane fecit 
aurum excellens, sed ita parvi ponderis, 
ut detrimentum sentiret, illud propter 
avaritiam expertus, quamquam auri- 
pigmenti libre xiv. permutarentur.”’ 
—Plin. Hist. Natural. lib. xxxiii. 
“There is moreover one way of 
making gold from orpiment, which 
in Syria is dug up by painters, on the 
surface of the earth, of a golden co- 
lour, but fragile, like glass-stones. 
The hope of gain induced Caligula, a 
most avaricious prince, to try the 
experiment :—Wherefore he ordered 





* “ John Antioch. in Excerp. Valesian, p. 834 ; Suidas in Diocletian.” 
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a large mass of it to be digested; and the Alchemists might triumphantly 
he truly made excellent gold, but of appeal.* The seeds of that “‘ vain 
so smail quantity that he lostthereby science” were in reality sown before 
—having made the trial out of ava- the time of Diocletian. Nearly a 
rice—though fourteen pounds of or- century afterwards, we find St. 
piment were changed.” We need Chrysostom (Homil. 56 in Matth.) 
only remark, that however absurd  declaiming against it as one of the 
- assertion of Pliny regarding vices of his age; and, with more or 
Caligula’s success may appear in less vigour, it continued to thrive 
these times, it was a thing to which almost to the end of last century.t 


* Orpiment was one of the substances which they used in the “ Great Work.” 

+ In his dissertation, prefixed to the third volume of the Supplement to the Ency- 
clopedia Britannica, Mr. Brande, speaking of the origin of Alchemy, has been guilty of 
some singular inconsistencies. “ Of this occult art,”’ says he, “ the two leading objects 
were the transmutation of common metals into gold and silver, and the discovery of the 
universal medicine, which, by the removal and prevention of disease, should confer im- 
mortality upon the possessors of the secret. 

“ The origin of these chimerical notions has been variously accounted for. The idea 
of transmutation may plausibly be referred to the various processes to which natural 
bodies were submitted by the astrological experimentalists of the seventh and eighth cen- 
turies. Observing the change of properties in metallic ores by exposure to heat, and 
the production of malleable and useful metals from their brittle and useless compounds, it 
is not surprising that superficial observation and incorrect reasoning should lead to a be- 
lief in their production and transmutation; and such speculations, not without apparent 
foundation, holding out attraction to the ambitious, and hope to the needy, would soon 
excite notice and command followers. That this was the case, the records of those times 
amply testify.” Now for Mr. Brande to attempt accounting for the origin of Alchemical 
notions in the seventh and eighth centuries, when he had spoken of them in the preceding 
page as existing in the fourth century, may seem a strange enough enterprize. The 
Alchemical works,” says he, “ had been previously destroyed by Diocletian in the fourth 
century, lest the Egyptians should acquire by such means sufficient wealth to withstand 
the Roman power,” &c. And with respect to the universal medicine, his account of its 
origin is, we apprehend, scarcely less faulty. “ The pursuit of the other object may be 
referred to the success attending the medical employment of many of the chemical pre- 
parations. Pharmacy was becoming enriched by the introduction of chemical compounds ; 
and remedies for diseases, before deemed incurable, were occasionally discovered among 
the products of the furnace. Hence, perhaps, the possibility of the existence of an uni- 
versal remedy might occur to those under the infatuations of the black art.” The truth 
is, the object of Alchemy was to purify the baser metals into gold—to “ cleanse or heal 
the six lepers,” as they were called, namely, silver, mercury, copper, iron, tin, and lead ; 
and the philosopher’s stone, by means of which this was to be accomplished, was generally 
spoken of as a medicine. The transition from the cleansing and healing of these metals 
to the cleansing and healing of the human body, was easy and natural. We find this to 
be the account Roger Bacon gives of the matter in his Opus Majus:—“ Et vere est 
secretum maximum, nam non solum procuraret bonum reipublice, et omnibus desi- 
deratum, propter auri sufficientiam ; sed, quod plus est in infinitam, daret prolongationem 
vite. Nam illa medicina, que tolleret omnes immunditlias et corruptiones metalli vilioris, 
ut fieret argentum et aurum purissimum, estimatur & sapientibus posse tollere corruptiones 
corporis humani in tantum ut vitam per multa secula prolongaret, et hoc est corpus ex 
elementis temperatum, de quo prius dictum est.”—Op. Majus, p. 472. The Alchemists, 
and among the rest Roger Bacon, as may be seen in his Opus Majus, believed that there 
were “two principles of metals,’ sulphur and quicksilver, which ‘“ generated all the 
metals and minerals of the most diverse species;” that “ nature always tended to the 
perfection of gold,” but that “ various accidents” occurred to “ prevent her operations,” 
and “ transform” and “ pollute”’ into baser metals and minerals what, if left alone, she 
would have made into gold, “ the purity and sum of the intention of all metals.” It is 
remarkable, that almost the same ideas are to be found in some papers by the celebrated 
Homberg, one of the first chemists of his age, printed in the Mémoires de V Académie 
Royale des Sciences for the years 1706 and 1707. In one of those, for instance, (An. 
1707, p. 40,) speaking of the smoke which arises from gold when burnt in the focus of 
a lens, he says:—“ Je dirai, qu’ un métal parfait, comme est Vor, est composé principale- 
ment de deux matie res, sgavoir de mercure ou de vif argent et de souffre mé stallique, qui 
séparément sont toujours volatiles, c'est a dire sont enlévez en fumée par le moindre feu; 
mais lorsqu’ils sont joints ensembles, et qu’ils sont devenus métal, ils perdent cette 
volatilité et deviennent si fixes, que le feu a la flamme ou le feu ordinaire de nos labora- 
toires ne les scauraient enlever en fumée,’ » Ce 
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The influence of the Arabs in dif- 
fusing this art over Europe, is better 
known in the history of Chemistry, 
and therefore it would be superfluous 
to dwell upon the subject here. They 
derived their pretensions from the 
same source as the Romans. Their 
naturally enthusiastic, fervid tempe- 
rament qualified them admirably for 
receiving and propagating the wild- 
est dreams of the Alchemists, and 
adding to these still greater extrava- 
gancies of their own. The genii in 
the ‘Thousand and one Nights,” 
with their transmutations, &c. seem 
to have an intimate connexion with 
the pretensions of the Alchemists, 
which it might be interesting to en- 
quire into. But we shali not dwell 
upon the subject at present, having 
said enough to enable our readers in 
some measure, to understand and 
appreciate the pretensions of the Al- 
chemists, which we shall take the 
liberty of laying before them, in the 
language used by the Alchemists 
themselves. These pretensions are 
amusing, and throw light on the his- 
tory of the times in which they were 
made and listened to. 

The first of the Alchemists, whose 
name has been handed down to us is 
Geber, who is said to have been an 
Arabian prince, and to have lived in 
the seventh century. He was fre- 
quently called King Geber; the 
works attributed to him have been 
more read and studied, than those of 
any other Alchemist, and they have 
been repeatedly translated into all 
the languages of Europe. We have 
the English, German, French, and 
Latin translations before us, and find 
them to coincide pretty exactly with 
each other. A small volume contains 
all the works of which he is sup- 
posed to have been the author. They 
all relate to the subject of Alchemy, 
though he is said to have been like- 
wise a physician and astronomer. He 
begins by declaring what are the 
qualifications necessary for attaining 
to the knowledge and possession of 
the philosopher's stone. 


“ Therefore we say, if any man have 
not his organs complete, he cannot by him- 
selfcome to the completement of this work, 
no more than if he were blind, or wanted 
his limbs, because he is not helped by the 
members ; by meditation of which, as mi- 
nistering to nature, this art is perfected. 
And if the body of the artificer be weak, 
sickly, and feverish ; or like the bodies of 
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leprous persons, whose members fail; or 
of men at the last point of life, or worn 
out with decrepit old age,—he cannot at- 
tain to the completement of the art. There- 
fore the artist is hindered in his intention 
by those natural impediments of the 
body.” 

‘* We premised one chapter, in which 
we absolutely and manifestly declared the 
impediments depending on the part of the 
body of the artificer. It now remains that 
we briefly declare the impediments from 
the part of his soul, which mostly hinder 
the completement of this work. There- 
fore we say, that he that hath not a natu- 
ral ingenuity and soul, searching and sub- 
tilely scrutinizing Natural principles, the 
fundamentals of nature, and artifices which 
can follow nature in the properties of her 
action, cannot find the true radix of this 
most precious science. As there are many 
who have a stiff neck, void of ingenuity in 
every perscrutation, and who can scarcely 
understand common speech, and likewise 
with difficulty learn works vulgarly com- 
mon. Besides these, we also find many 
who have a soul opinionating to every 
phantasie; but what they believe they have 
found true is all phantastic—deviating 
from reason, full of error, and remote from 
natural principles; because their brain, re- 
plete witii many fumosities, cannot receive 
the true intention of natural things. There 
are also besides these, others who have a 
soul moveable from opinion to opinion, and 
from will to will, as [those who suddenly 
believe a thing, and will the same, without 
any ground at all of reason; but a little 
after that, another thing, and do likewise 
believe another, and will another. And 
these are so changeable that they can 
scarcely accomplish the least of what they 
intend, but rather leave it defective. There 
are likewise others who cannot see any 
truth in natural things, no more than 
beasts, as if they were witless, madmen, 
and children. There are others also who 
contemn the science, and think it not to 
be, whom in like manner this science con- 
temns, and repels from the end of this 
most precious work. And there are some 
who are slaves, loving money, affirming 
this to be an admirable science; but are 
afraid to interposit the necessary charges. 
Therefore although they approve it, and 
according to reason doseek the same, yet to 
the experience of the work they attain not, 
through covetousness of money. There- 
fore this our science comes not to them ; 
for how can he who is ignorant, or negli- 
gent in the search of the science, attain 
easily to it?” 

“Therefore we conclude that the arti- 
ficer of this work ought to be well skilled, 
and perfect in the sciences of natural phi- 
losophy ; because, how much money so- 
ever he hath, and although he be endow- 
ed with a naturally profound wit and de- 
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sire in this artifice, yet he cannot attain his 
end, unless he hath by learning acquired 
natural philosophy. The author must be 
helped by most deep research and natural 
industry. For by reason of his learning 
only, how much soever of science he hath 
acquired, unless he be also helped by na- 
tural industry, he will not be invited to so 
precious a banquet. And by his industry, 
he must amend his error in the point to 
which he will be ignorant, how to apply a 
remedy, if he rely only upon his own 
learning. 

“ Also it is necessary for him to be of a 
constant will in his work, that he may not 
presume to attempt this now, and that 
another time; because our art consists not, 
nor is perfected in a multitude of things. 
For there is one stone, one medicine, in 
which the magistery consists, to which we 
add not any extraneous thing, nor remove 
we aught; except that in preparation we 
take away superfluities. Also he must be 
diligent in the work, persisting to the final 
consummation thereof, that he leave not 
off abruptly, because he can acquire neither 
knowledge nor profit from a diminished 
work, but shall rather reap desperation and 
damage. It is also expedient he should 
know the principles and principal radixes 
of this art, which are essential to the work ; 
because he that is ignorant of the beginnings, 
cannot find the end. And we show you 
all those principles, in a discourse com- 
plete and sufficiently clear, and manifest to 
wise men, according to the exigency of this 
our art. It is likewise expedient the ar- 
tist should be temperate and slow to anger, 
lest he suddenly, through the force of rage, 
spoil and destroy his works begun. Like- 
wise also he should keep his money, and 
not presumptuously distribute it vainly ; 
lest he happen not to find the art, and be 
left in misery, and in the desperation of 
poverty ; or at least, when, by his diligent 


endeavour, he is come near to the end of 


his magistery, his money being all spent, 
he be forced to leave the end (miserable 
man as he is) uncompleted. For they who 
in the beginning, prodigally waste their 
whole treasure, when they draw nigh to 
the end, have not wherewith to labour. 
Whence, such men are twofoldly over- 
whelmed with grief, viz. Because they ex- 
pend their money in things unprofitable, 
and because they lose the most noble sci- 
ence which they were in quest of. For you 
need not to consume your goods, seeing 
you may come to the completement of the 
magistery for a small price, if you be not 
ignorant of the principles of the art, and 
rightly understand what we have declared 
to you. Therefore if you waste your money, 
not minding our admonitions, plain and 
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manifest, written in this little book, inveigh 
not against, but impute what you suffer to 
your own ignorance and presumption. 
For this science agrees not well with a man 
poor and indigent, but is rather inimical 
and adverse to him.” 

“* Nor should the artist be intent on the 
true completement only; because our art 
is reserved in the Divine Will of God, and 
is given to, or withheld from whom He 
will, who is glorious, sublime, and full of 
all justice and goodness ; and perhaps for 
the punishment of your sophistical work, 
he denies you the art, and lamentably 
thrusts you into the bye-path of error, and 
from error into perpetual infelicity and mi- 
sery; because he is most miserable and 
unhappy to whom after the end of his work 
of labour God denies the sight of truth. 
For such a man is constituted in perpetual 
labour, beset with all misfortune and infe- 
licity, loseth the consolation, joy, and de- 
light of his whole time, and consumes 
his life in grief without profit. Likewise, 
the artist, when he shall be in his work, 
should study to impress in his mind all 
signs that appear in every decoction, and 
to search out their causes. 

‘ These are the things necessary for an 
artificer fit for our art; but if any of these 
we have declared be wanting in him, he 
should not approach our art.” 

We have quoted at length these 
somewhat tedious admonitions of 
Geber, because they give a good idea 
of the language in which the masters 
of the ‘‘ Science of Holy Alchemy” 
used to address those who as} pired to 
the dignity of adepts. The same lan- 
guage continued to be repeated with 
small modifications for at least ten 
centuries; the writings of Geber being 
reverenced as the highest authority 
in every thing respecting the ‘‘ great 
work.” Inthe Hermes Bird, a strange 
unintelligible medley, attributed to 
Raymund Lully, and translated into 
English at a very early period—the 
aspirant is thus addressed :— 

“‘ Gy’fe thow wilt thys warke begyn 

Then schrevy the clene of alle thy seyne, 

Contryte in hert with alle thy thowght, 

And ever thynke on Him that the der 
bowght.” 

And to the same purpose in Nor- 
ton’s Ordinall, a work we believe 
written about the end of Henry the 
Seventh’s reign, and published about 
the middle of the seventeenth cen- 
tury, by Elias Ashmole, in his Thea- 
trum Chemicum Britannicum.* 


* “ Theatrum Chemicum Britannicum, containing severall poeticall pieces of our 
famous English Philosophers who have written on the Hermetique Mysteries in their 


owne ancient language, by Elias Ashmole, 


Esq., qui est Mercuriophilus Anglus.”— 


Ashmole was the well known founder of the Ashmolean Muscum at Oxford, in 1679. 
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Now ye that will this science pursue, 

Learne ye to know false men from trew ; 

All trew searchers of this science of Alchemie, 
Must be full learned in their first philosophie, 
Else all their labour shall them let and grieve, 
As he that fetcheth water in sieve. 

The trew men search and seek all alone, 

In hope to find our delectable stone. 

And for that they would that no man should have losse, 
They prove and seek all at their own coste ; 
Soe their owne purses they will not spare, 
They make their coffers thereby full bare ; 
With greate patience they doe proceede, 
Trusting only in God to be their speede.” 


&c, &e. 


With these qualifications of the 
“« Artificer’’ before us, we may now 
see what defence Geber has to offer 
against the objections of those who 
blamed and ridiculed the “ divine 
search and travail of the ancient Fa- 
thers :”— 

“ If they say,” exclaims he, “ Philoso- 
phers and princes of this world have de- 
sired this science and could not find it, we 
answer, they lic. For princes, though few, 
and especially the ancient and wise men 
in our time, have, as is manifest, by their 
industry found out this science, but would 
never by word or writing discover the same 
to such men, because they are unworthy 
of it. Therefore they not seeing any to 
possess this science, conceive an error in 
their minds, and thence judge that none 
have found it.” “ But if they otherwise 
argue that species is not changed into spe- 
cies, we again say, they lie, as they are 
more accustomed than to speak truly of 
these things; for species is changed into 
species, in this manner, namely, when the 
individual of one species is changed into 
the individual of another. We see a worm, 
both naturally and by natural artifice to be 
turned into a fly, which differs from it in 
species; and a calf strangled te be turned 
into bees; wheat into darnel; and a dog 
strangled into worms, by the putrefaction 
of ebullition. Yet we do not this, but Na- 
ture, to whom we administer, doth the 
same. Likewise, also, we alter not metals, 
but Nature, for whom, according to Art, 


we prepare that matter: for she by herself 
acts, not we, yet we are her administra- 
tors.” &c. &c. 


King Geber now goes on to shew 
what are the “ special qualities” of 
each metal, and of the “‘ natural prin- 
ciples,” or “‘ fetant spirits,”” by which 
they are to be cleansed of their lepro- 
sy ;”* but into such details few of 
our readers might feel inclined to ac- 
company him. We can only remark, 
that those who choose to consult the 
original, will find an indescribable 
mixture of chemical facts, obviously 
enough related, and obscure allu- 
sions, which it might cost the Adepts 
themselves some patience to compre- 
hend, but which certainly might have 
meaning sufficient to lead astray and 
perplex the credulous. His perora- 
tion is remarkable, and characteristic 
of the true Alchemists :— 


“ Now Iet the high God of Nature, 
blessed and glorious, be praised who hath 
revealed the series of all medicines, with 
the experience of them, which by the good- 
ness of his instigation, and by our own in- 
cessant labour, we have searched out; and 
have seen with our eyes and handled with 
our hands the completement thereof sought 
in our magistery. But if we have conceal- 
ed this, let not the son of learning wonder ; 
for we have not concealed it from him, but 
have delivered it in such speech, as it must 


* Chaucer’s Yemanne enumerates these spirits and metals :— 


** T wol you tell as was me taught also, 
The foure spirites, and the bodies sevene 
By ordne, as oft I herd my lord hem nevene. 
The firste spirite quicksilver cleped is; 

The seconde orpimente; the thirdde ywis 
Sal anmoniak, and the fourth brimston. 

“ The bodies sevene eke, to hem here anon, 
Sol gold is, and Luna silver we threpe ; 
Mars iron, Mercurie quiksilver we clepe ; 
Saturnus lede, and Jupiter is tin, 

And Venus coper, by my fader kin.” 
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necessarily be hid from the evil and unjust, 
and the unwise cannot discern it. There- 
fore, sons of Doctrine! search ye, and ye 
ye will find the most excellent gift of God 
reserved for you only. Ye sons of folly 
and wickedness, and evil manners! fly 
away from this science, because it is inimi- 
cal and adverse to you, and will precipitate 
you into the miserable state of poverty. 
For this gift of God is absolutely, by the 
judgment of Divine Providence, hid from 
you and denied you for ever!” 


Let us now figure to ourselves the 
acolyte of “holy Alchemy,” thus 
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“ First calcyne, and after that putrefie, 
Dissolve, dystill, sublyme, descende and fyxe ; 
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qualified, with pure heart and re- 
solution, setting to work, and im- 
pressed with deep reverence for the 
** olde Fathers venerable,” endea- 
vouring to trace their meaning and 
follow their directions in his search, 
and make himself ‘‘ full learned in 
his first philosophie.” And let there 
be placed before him such a passage 
as this of Ripley,* wherein directions 
are given for procuring the stone, 
and which we submit as a speci- 
men :— 





With aquavite oft tymes both weet and drie, 

And make a marriage the bodie and spirite betwixt : 
Which thus together naturally if ye can myxe 

In losing the bodie, the water shall congealed be, 
Then shall the ladie dy utterly of the flyxe, 
Bleeding and changing colours as ye shall see. 


The third daye again to life he shall uprise, 

And devour byrds and beastes of the wildernesse, 
Crowes, popingayes, pyes, pecocks, and mevies ; 

The phenix, the eagle whyte, the gryffon of fearfulnesse, 
The greene lyon and the red dragon he shall distresse ; 
The whyte dragon also, the antelope, unicorne, panthere, 
With other byrds, and beasts, both more and lesse, 


The basiliske also, which almost each one doth feare. 


In Bus and Nubi he shall arise and ascende 


Up to the moone, and sith up to the sunne, 

Thro’ the ocean sea, which round is without ende ; 
Onely shypped within a little glassen tonne, 

When he cometh thither then is the maistrie wonne : 
About which journey greate goode shall ye not speede, 
And yet ye shall be glad that ever it was begonne, 


Such is the specimen of the ob- 
scurest and wildest language of Al- 
chemy, which will doubtless appear 
sufficiently cunning and absurd. Of 
course it was altogether incompre- 
hensible to those who were not ini- 
tiated in the mysteries of the “‘ divine 
science.”” And even in reference to 
the Adept, who aspired to the dig- 
nity of a master, it seems to have 
been so contrived as to contain just 
enough of realities to keep him zeal- 
ously and constantly at work in his 
experiments; and, at the same time 
to have been so vague and mysterious 
as to prevent him from despairing in 
his undertaking, or satisfying himself 
of its nothingness and absurdity. To 
the “‘ sincere, diligent, and humble” 






ward IV., in the fifteenth century. 


Patiently if ye list to your work attend.” 





* George Ripley, of Bristol, wrote his Compound of Alchemie, and addressed it to Ed- 


Adept there remained always so many 
ways of accounting for his want of 
success, that it might have been im- 
possible by any means to convince 
him that he was in quest of a thing 
which could have no existence. 

But though these seem to have 
been the effects of the language of 
Alchemy upon those who were sin- 
cere in their pretensions and la- 
bours, it may well be imagined, that 
its obscurities gave infinite scope for 
impostors and pretenders of every 
description. No work of Alchemy 
that does not contain many warn- 
ings against such. We have already 
seen the character of the “ true 
searcher,” in Norton’s Ordinall, and 
he goes on to tell us :— 
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“ The false man walketh from towne to towne, 
For the most part in a threadbare gowne, 
Ever searching with diligente awaite 
To win his prey with some false deceit. 

Of leasing and swearing, such will not cease, 
To say how they can silver plate increase : 
And ever they rayle with perjurie, 

Saying how they can multiply 

Gold and silver; and in such wise, 

With promise, they please the covetise, 

And causeth his minde to be on him set, 
Then falsehood and covetise be well mett. 
But afterwards, within a little while, 

The multiplier doth him beguile 

With his faire promise, and with his false oathes 
The covetise is brought to threadbare clothes. 

** But if he can hastily be well aware 
Of the multiplier and his chaffare, 

Of whose deceits much I can reporte, 
But I dare not, lest I give comforte 

To such as be disposed to treachery, 
For so much hurt might come thereby. 
Wherefore advise you, and be wise, 

Of them who proffer such servise. 

If they had cunning, have ye no doubte 
They would be loath to shew it out: 
When such men promise to multiplie, 
They compasse to do some villany, 
Some true man’s good to bear awaye. 
Of such fellows, what shulde I say ? 

All such false men wherever they goe, 
They shulde be punished they be not soe. 
Upon nature they falsely lie, 

For metals do not multiplie.’’* 


Chaucer’s tale of the Chanones mists, or rather “ multipliers” of his 
Yeman is a satire against the Alche- time. Here we have the Chanon in 


SN e——eEEEe 


* The story of Lully’s having, while in London, converted a mass of 50,000 pounds of 
quicksilver into gold, from which Edward I. is said, by the Alchemist, to have coined the 
first rose-nobles, or, according to others, the first guineas, made his name famous, and 
gained credit for another celebrated feat which Norton, as well as all other Alchemists, 
believed him to have performed, and which they adduced in proof of this science :-— 


“Such art of multiplying is to be re- 2. I was (said another) iron fet from the 
proved, mine, 

But holy Alkimy of right is to be loved ; But now I am golde pure, perfect, and 

Which treateth of a precious medicine, fine. 

Such as truly maketh golde and silver 3. Whilome was I copper, of an old red 
fine. panne, 

Whereof example, for testimony, Now am I good silver, said the third wo- 

Isin a city of Catalony, man. 

Which Raymund Lully, knight, men sup- 4. The fourth said, I was copper grown in 
pose, the filthy place, 

Made in sever images, the truth to dis- Now am I perfect gold made by God’s 
close ; grace. 

Three were good silver, in shape like 5. The fifth said, I was silver perfect, 
ladies bright, thorough fine, 

Everie each of them were gold, and like a Now am I perfect gold excellent, better 
knight. than the prime. 

In borders of their clothing letters did ap- 6. I was a pipe of lead well nigh two hun- 
pear, dred yere, 

Signifying in sentence as it sheweth here: And to all men good silver I appeare. 

7. The seventh, I lead am gold made for a 

1, Of old horshoes (said one) I was yre, mastery, 

Now I am good silver, as good as ye de- But truly my fellowes are nearer thereto 
sire, than I,” 
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his “threadbare gowne,” with an 
“* overest sloppe not worth a mite,” 
and ‘“‘ all baudy and to-tore also ;” 
and his Yeman “ discoloured of 
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“ wont in no mirror to pris, 
But swinke sore, and lerne to multiplie.”’ 


The commencement of this Yeman- 
nes Tale is so characteristic, that we 


face,”” who had been “ so used the 


ieee Oeil shall extract a few lines from it :— 
hote fire to blow,”’ anc 


‘* «In the subarbes of a toun,’ quod he, 
‘ Lurking in hernes and in lanes blinde, 
Whereas thise robbours and thise theves by kinde 
Holden hir privee fereful residence, 
As they that dare not shewen hir presence, 
So faren we, if I shall say the sothe.’” 


** With this Chenon I dwelt bare seven yere, 
And of his science am I never the nere: 
All that I had, I have ylost thereby, 
And God wot, so hon many mo than I. 
Then I was wont to be fresh and gay 
Of clothing, and of other good array, 
Now may I were an hose upon min hed ; 
And where my colour was both fresh and red, 
Now is it wan and of a leden hewe ; 
(Who 80 it useth, so shal he it rewe) 
And of my swinke yet blered is min eye; 
Lo which avantage is to multiplie! 
The sliding science hath me made so bare 
That I have no good, wher that ever I fare.” 

** What maner man that casteth him there to, 
If he continue I hold his thrift ydo; 
So help me, God, therby shal he not winne 
But empty his purse and make his wittes thinne. 
And whan he, thurgh his madnesse and folie, 
Hath lost his owne good thurgh jupartie, 
Than he exciteth other folk thereto 
To lese hir good as he himself hath do.—” 

** When be ther as we shuln exercise 
Our elvish craft, we semen wonder wise 
Our termes ben so clergial and queinte. 
I blow the fire til that myn herte feinte.” 


But we can afford no more room 
at present, and must refer those who 
wish to have further information re- 
specting the abuses of the “ science 


and chemistry, did so no less for me- 
chanical arts and sciences. We can- 
not better illustrate the boldness of 
the Alchemists in announcing their 


of holy Alkimy,” to the humourous 
and kindly tale itself of the Chanones 
Yeman, or the more stout, but rude 
and surly Alchemist of Ben Jonson. 
Did our limits permit, we might now 
proceed to show how the Alchemists 
set men free from the trammels of 
the schools, and recalled them from 
the absurd veneration of mangled 
books and obsolete authorities, to the 
patient and zealous study of ,nature. 
Most of the Alchemists cultivated 
other branches of natural philosophy 
as well as chemistry, an instance of 
which we have seen in the case of 
Roger Bacon, whose discoveries in 
optics and astronomy were no less re- 
markable than in chemistry. The 
same persons who opened the way 
for the proper cultivation of medicine 


discoveries, than by taking an ex- 
ample from the Triumphal Chariot 
of Antimony, attributed to Bazil Va- 
lentine, who is said to have beena 
Benedictine monk of Erfurt, and to 
hawe written various other works on 
medicine, about the commencement 
of the fifteenth century. The Chariot 
is, by some, supposed to have been 
the joint production of several Al- 
chemists and such have called in 
question the existence of the monk 
of Erfurt; but, however this may 
be, there can be no doubt that it 
breathes the true spirit of the Al- 
chemists. 

“ As I hope,” says he, speaking of the 
opposition he had met with, “yea doubt 
not, (although all vagabond and circumfo- 
raneous medicasters, all physicians resi- 
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dent in cities, and how many soever there 
be that profess themselves masters of any 
part of medicine, do all together contrive 
what they can, and exclaim against anti- 
mony,) but that this same antimony will 
triumph over the ingratitude of all those 
unskilful men, (for true physicians, and 
such as are always ready to learn, [ touch 
not here) and by its own power and virtue 
acquired after due preparation, will over- 
come and tread under foot all its enemies. 
But, on the contrary, those ignorant false 
judges and pertinacious contemners of an- 
timony, because they know not the truth, 
shall perish and be cast into the abyss.” 

“But I little care whether you, Mr. 
Doctor, who do neither know this thing, 
nor ever would apply your mind to know 
it, do slight the same and refute it as a ri- 
diculous and an altogether false tale. It is 
sufficient for me, that I am able, (but if 
praiseworthy, let praise be given to God,) 
to prove and defend the truth thereof. For 
I myself have experienced it, I have made, 
I have prepared, I have prescribed this 
medicine, and there wants not a sufficient 
number of witnesses to confirm it under 
hand and seal.” 

“And whenever I shall have occasion 
to contend in the schools, with such a doc- 
tor, who knows not himself to prepare his 
own medicines, but commits that business 
to another, I am sure I shall obtain the 
palm; for indeed that good man knows 
not what medicines he prescribes to the 
sick ; whether the colour of them be white, 
black, blue, or grey, he cannot tell: nor 
doth he know whether the medicament he 
gives, be dry or hot, cold or humid, but he 
only knows that he found it so written in 
his book, and thence pretends possession 
by prescription of a very long time, desir- 
ing no farther information. Here again, 
let it be lawful to exclaam—good God, to 
what a state is the matter brought! What 
goodness of mind is in these men? What 
care do they take of the sick? Woe, woe 
tothem! In the day of Judgment, they 
will find the fruit of their ignorance and 
rashness! Then will they see Him whom 
they pierced, when they neglected their 
neighbour, sought after money and nothing 
else. Whereas were they cordial in their 
profession, they would spend nights and 
days in labour, that they might become 
more learned in their art; whence more 
certain health would accrue to the sick, 
with their estimation and greater glory to 
themselves. But since labour is tedious to 
them, they commit the matter to chance ; 
and being secure of their honour, and con- 
tent with their fame, they, like brawlers, 
defend themselves with a certain garrulity, 
without any respect had to conscience or 
truth. Coals seem wonderful strange, and 
as outlandish wares to them ; therefore they 
refuse their money that should be bestowed 
on them, as if they intended to lay it out 
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toa better use. A paper scroll, in which 
their usual recipe is written, serves their 
purpose to the full; which bill being by 
some Apothecary’s boy or servant received, 
he with great noise thumps out of his 
mortar every medicine, and all the health 
of the sick.” “ My God! change, change 
these times, and put an end to this arro- 
gant pride, lest they swell up to Heaven! 
Throw down those giants, lest they accu- 
mulate all mountains; and defend those 
who seriously managing their business, 
faithfully serve thee, that they may be able 
to stand against these their persecutors.”’ 


After detailing the uses of anti- 
mony, and the processes for “‘ puri- 
fying it and extracting its venom,” 
he again bursts forth :— 


“ Oh, ye wretched and much to be pitied 
medicasters! who, painted with a fucus, 
breathe out I know not what Thrasonic 
brags. Unworthy men, more mad than 
Bacchanalians, who neither learn, nor foul 
your hands with coals;—judge not lest ye 
procure judgment to be pronounced against 
you; which your children’s children may 
write down to your shame in indelible 
characters! Ye titular doctors, you I spake 
to, who write long scrolls of receipts; you 
Apothecaries, who, with your decoctions, 
fill pots no less than those in princes’ 
courts, in which meat is boiled for the sus- 
tent:tion of some hundreds of men ; ye, I 
say, who hitherto have been blind, suffer a 
collyrium to be poured into your eyes, and 
permit them to be anointed with balsam, 
that the most thick skin of blindness may 
fall from your sight, and you behold the 
truth as in a most clear glass.” 


Such were the Alchemists; and 
such their language towards the 
schoolmen, in those dark and super- 
stitious ages. They triumphed ; be- 
cause with all their absurdities, they 
possessed real knowledge, derived 
from experiments, and from the dili- 
gent observation of Nature; whereas 
the schoolmen had nothing to sup- 
port their pretensions, but a vain 
array of unmeaning words, and if 
possible, a still more vain appeal to 
the authority of books, which they 
had frequently mangled, through ig- 
norance, or with a design to suit 
their own purposes. Beneath the 
rude language, and loud boastings of 
the Alchemists, the seeds of truth 
were sown, which have since brought 
forth seemly and most abundant fruit. 
And in taking farewell of them, let 
us indeed censure their rudeness, and 
their wild delusions, but let us also 
feel that we owe them a heavy debt 
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of gratitude. For the philosopher’s 


stone was like the treasure hidden in 
the field, which the husbandman be- 
queathed to his sons: of itself it had 
no existence, yet in seeking for it, 
there was found a genuine reward. 
In the hands of Providence, whose 
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Ways are mysterious and past finding 
out, these Alchemists, with all their 
errors and extravagancies, were the 
means employed to send abroad the 
spirit of free and fearless enquiry, 
and to redeem mankind from slavish 
ignorance and superstition. 








THE POETRY OF 





WELL, now! Our Man of Genius is 
a Man of Genius! Why, hardly has 
he been established in his post of 
Poet Laureate long enough to have 
produced the requisite portion of 
praise and poetry to the honour and 
glory of the King and the Princes, 
the Ministers, and all other mon- 
strosities, which go to the making up 
of what are called the heads of the 
nation—when, lo! he lavishes upon 
us superabundant proofs of his hav- 
ing made a careful, moral, political, 
geologistical, and gravely quizzical 
survey of that wonderful region, 
which has produced the men, who 
have produced the poetry, translated 
by him, and promulgated by Regina, 
for the joy of a grateful and egre- 
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gious Public, with whom may the 
reading of Fraser repose! Great is 
our satisfaction at seeing, as we do, 
on all sides, the splendid evidences 
of that bloodless revolution which 
has been effected by our mighty, 
nay, magical exertions; and in no 
respect is this satisfaction more just- 
ly grounded than with reference to 
the peculiar sources of literary infor- 
mation, which we have proved that we 
possess, in countries where the art 
of writing is, as yet, unknown. From 
the dark and mysterious recesses, 
whence our monthly miracles flash 
upon a dazzled world, filling all men 
with a perplexity of conjecture, beau- 
tifully expressed by the editor of the 
Atheneum, when he says, 


«« I’m very sure I’ve somewhere read it, or 
Been standing by when some one said it, or 
Thought it that No One is Editor 

Of that queer Magazine 
Which calls itself the Queen,” — 


from these mysterious recesses we 
now send forth the contributions 
of our Sandwichian correspondent. 
The poetry, necessarily referring to 
national and local customs, we, for its 
elucidation, shall avail ourselves of 
the work of the Rev. William Ellis,* 
a gentleman whom we, at consider- 
able expense, sent to Hawaii, or, as 
Captain Cook calls it, Owhyhee, 
(thoughwhyhe says so, we cannot 
say,) In the year one thousand eight 
hundred and twenty-two. With this 
gentleman’s lucubrations we are, up- 
on the whole, satisfied; but one re- 
mark we must make, rather as a 


* AN OBSERVATION, 


“* Messieurs Thurston and Ellis— 
Rare boys for their bellies! 


caution than a reprimand: it is this 
—we by no means approve of the 
outrageous consumption of pork, 
which Mr. Ellis boasts of, as com- 
placently as our particular friend 
Dando does of his oyster exploits. 
We did not send Mr. E. to the 
Sandwich Islands for the purpose of 
devouring baked pigs; and it would 
be well for him to reflect that such 
monstrous mastication cannot fail of 
exciting observations like the follow- 
ing, which was made by Kumuo- 
kapiki (stump of cabbage), on the 
occasion of a visit from Messieurs 
Ellis and Thurston :— 







Messieurs Ellis and Thurston, 





Have stuff’d till the’re burstin’ !”’ 


* Narrative of a Tour through Hawaii or Owhyhee, with Observations, &c. By William 
Ellis. London: Fisher, Son, and P. Jackson. 
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Let not Mr. Ellis mistake, how- 
ever,—our objection is not so much 
to his eating, as to his talking about 
it. His profession might have taught 
him the importance of curbing that 
unruly member—the tongue. As it 
is, we trust these few hints will not 
be thrown away upon him. 

The Hawaiian country is a highly 
curious One—very volcanic—craters 
continually emitting volumes of smoke 
—a circumstance in which they 
greatly resemble the Burlington abo- 
mination of our friends, Colburn 
and Bentley. Before proceeding to 
the poetry of Hawaii, we will just 
notice, that in the work of Mr. Ellis, 
mention is made of the singular fact 
that, in the Sandwich Islands, is 
found ‘an animal larger than a 
mouse and smaller than a rat!! We 
had believed, the only specimen of 
this creature to be the Phillpotian, in 
England, for which, see Exeter. We 
are gratified to learn that so useful a 
breed is to be found among another 
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great people, whose attachment to 
us justifies the hope that they will 
supply us, should our own dear 
creatures die without issue. Having 
made this pretty digression, we will 
now plunge in medias res—premising 
that we love our readers too sin- 
cerely to think of placing before 
them the unpronounceable names of 
the Hawaiian bards. Their names 
have nothing to do with the busi- 
ness. Their poetry is what is wanted, 
and that we are prepared to give—here 
it is; and, thanks to our gifted cor- 
respondent, these beautiful touches 
of thought and feeling have now a 
fair chance of finding their way— 
or coming home, as the fine writers 
call it—to the hearts of thousands of 
Englishmen, Irishmen, and Scotch- 
men, their brothers and sisters, their 
wives and daughters ! 

We shall set out with a burst by 
a reckless sort of bard, who com- 
menced his poetical career as follows : 


* RESOLUTION. 


“ Now, boys, I'll go it! 
I’m sure I’m a Poet! 
The gauntlet I throw it 
Down—yet why shew it? 
Tis enough that I know it, 
I merely cry ‘ blow it!’ 
’T has been so—and so it 
’T will be till I die! 
Here’s to you, Ko-pu! 
And to you, Ko-ku! 
And know, that a fathomless depth may lie 
*Neath a sun-lit sea, or a laughing eye!” 


His next effusions, prove him to have been a mad wag: 


“NIGHT THOUGHTS. NO. 1. 


“ My wig! 


how dark it is! 


Now, what a lark it is 


To rattle a chain, 


And smash thro’ the pane, 
Bewild’ring the brain 
Of the valiant and vain, 
With the thought of a Vampire— 
See—how they scamper ! 
And the old ones are hobbling, 
They think, from a goblin; 
But, no! tis from me, 
Ha—fiddle-de-dee !" 
Look here! 

Depend on it, terror, 
Is always an error: 
That is, sirs, unless, 
As I wish to express, 

‘here be something to fear!” 
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“ No. 2. 


* Oft, as I lay with my head on my pillow, 
I dream of the dead people under the billow, 
All busy in making up baskets of willow ; 
* Till, starting with terror, I roar aloud ‘ hilloah!’ 
Then giggle to find I’ve my nose in my pillow!” 


“ No. 3. 


** Confound the God of Love! 
The odds I ne’er could know 
’Twixt the cooing of a dove, 
And the cawing of a crow! 
But prog, if frog, or dog, or hog, 
Washed down with any kind of grog, 
Is highly interesting, 
And favours freaks and jesting. 
Then heedless let us rove, 
Till gout is in the toe, 
And our co-existent drove 
Stands still, while on the go.” 


“ No. 4. 
“ ON A VERY WORDY VERSE-BUILDER. 


“* That Homer sometimes sleeps, they say, 
His readers think a bore ; 
With Bob it goes the other way— 
He wakes—his readers snore!” 


This last may astonish persons 
who know that the Sandwich island- 
ers are unlearned in every kind of 
lore. We will explain the case. The 


poet of the Night Thoughts tra- 
velled to Greece and Italy, as we learn 
from his Lines on Busts and Statues, 
in which he says,— 


“ We gazed on Homer and Herodotus, 
Until the statues seemed to nod at us.” 


By way of contrast to this face- 
tious bard, we shall give a specimen 
from one whose deep pathos, and 
deeper bathos, demand attention from 
all chirping chatterers and critics— 
an attention hinted at by an Italian 
poet, who, foreseeing the fiddle-faddle 


hubbub which would be made in our 
day against the crowned chief of all 
the Magazines, has recorded, that 
*‘ when Hercules lay down to rest, 
he ordered the grasshoppers to be 
silent.” 


“Tue END or A JOURNEY. 


“ On a summer evening, when the autumn tints of vernal brilliancy lit the cloudy clear- 
ness ofa winter sky, a traveller, in all the youthful energy of enfeebled age, bent his east- 


ward gaze to the setting sun. 
lently exclaimed as follows: 


Venting a suppressed sigh of sorrowful exultation, he si- 


In the orient splendour of the dying eve, 
When the morning dews are falling ; 


The stagnant course of the meandering stream, 
Murmuring soundless music, 


Chimes with the sably snowy swan, 
Singing her birth-day dirge ; 


And, “ bofe togedder’’ tune the jarring soul, 
To soft, discordant harmony ! 


What is th’ unvisionary dream of life, 
Where only lamentation smiles ? 
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The unremaining remnant of dull life, 
Is like out-smoked tobacco: 


Adustion, from combustion of a reeky root, 
Grey, sad, and cineritious ! 

What profit yields mortality’s sad tax ? 
Voiceless Echo answers “ ax!” 

The flowers are dead—and yet they stalk 
About life’s lifeless garden! 


And now, nought blesses ail my eye, 
But one vast Betty Martin! ! 


Here the traveller breathed his last in an expiring groan.” 


Another melancholy strain of this poet, will doubtless delight our readers. 


* Down, down, down derry down!” 
‘** The greatest proof of man’s activity 
Is when—if ’gainst his will he give it—he 
Descends a very steep declivity. 
I saw it—see it—aspect humbling !— 
His agitated bowels rumbling ! 
His soul dismayed with dread of tumbling ! 


Now he totters—if he slips, he 

Sure will dislocate his hips, he 

Reels like any body tipsy. . 

Cares he now for rank or riches, 

Life’s his dearest treasure, which is, 
Now, not worth his leathern breeches ! 
Feels he now the thirst for glory ? 
No—until this race be o’er, he 

Cares no curse for Whig or Tory! 


Wretch! thy tender wife hath mist thee! 
I’ve a thought !—sad speeder, list thee, 
Do but stop, and I’ll assist thee. 


Heedless, near and yet more near, oh! 
Scuds he on to death! I fear, oh! 
He’ll be an unrequited hero. 


Done ! the race has only lamed him— 
Andi ‘tis as well it thus hath maim’d him, 
Nothing short of this had tamed him. 


No motion ’bove a gouty shrimp hath he, 
And, thus ordain’d thro’ life to limp, hath he 
No claim upon the public sympathy ? 

What Islander could e’er have leap it half, 
Or who, among us, e’er could step it half 

So well? By Jove, I’ll write his epitaph! 

In terms like this—I am not funning it— 

* Here lies 2 man, who would be running it, 
Until he met his fate by shunning it?” 


There is a considerable quantity of 
Omnipresent verse among the Ha- 
waiians, quite as stupid, vapid, tur- 
gid, tumid, and trumpery, as that 
which distinguishes our own pud- 
ding-headed pietists of the present 
day. We should not have mention- 
ed either the one or the other, but for 
the advantageous distinction possess- 
ed by the sacred boys of Sandwich, 


namely: that the source of their 
poetic inspiration is often found in 
the simple circumstance of “ taking 
the wrong sow by the ear.” To ex- 
plain this, we extract from Mr. Ellis: 


‘Sometimes hogs were taken alive to 
the temples, as presents to the idol. The 
large ones were led, and the smaller ones 
carried in the arms of the priest. The 
priest then pinched the ears or the tail of 
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the pig, till it made a squeaking noise, 
when he addressed the idol, saying, ‘ Here 
is the offering of such a one of your kahu 
(devotees). A hole was then made in the 
pig’s ear, a piece of cinet, made of the 
fibres of the cocoa-nut husk, was fastened 
to it, and the pig was set at liberty, till the 
priest had occasion for him. In conse- 
quence of this mark, which distinguished 
the sacred hog, he was allowed to range 
the district at pleasure.””—Mr. Ellis, p. 74, 

This privilege of the pig it was 
that so forcibly struck the great ori- 
ental traveller, Noonampoo-oonam, 
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and induced him, in conjunction with 
a Sandwichian poet, to write the song 
of ‘the pigs,’ which has never been 
printed, though often sung by the 
traveller, to the great horror and de- 
light of a square circle of friends. It 
would be a breach of confidence to 
publish that production here. We 
will therefore, give one written by 
the Sandwichian bard, with the help 
of nobody, and to say the truth, it is 
the better of the two. 


“ AN ADDRESS TO THE INNOCENT. 


‘ All hail ye piggy-wiggies! a pretty sight I vow! 
To see you all surrounding the fond maternal sow ! 
With pardonable pride methinks I see her tittering, 


To find she’s made her sty, so 


very great a litter in! 


O may these sinless little things, be careful what they’re at ! 
And imitate their mother in becoming mighty fat! 

They needn’t mind their minds—'tis said, altho’ by whom I 
Quite forget, the law is fixed of sus procumbit humi. 


Farewell, ye piggy-wiggies '—farewell, a long farewell! 

I really feel an appetite to see ye look so well! 

And, when your treble squeak hath deepen’d to a grunt, 
May no torturer or slaughterer employ a knife that’s blunt!” 


The same poet addresses a Cat in terms of equal beauty :— 


* MOTHER AND DAUGHTERS. 


* Pure spectacle of bliss maternal ! 
Unrivalled, save in realms supernal ! 
How cheerfully could I now spurn all 
Blandishments, for which men yearn all, 
And scorn all crowns, except Great Britain’s, 
To be a Cat with fourteen kittens !”” 


Many abstruse, black-letter boo- 
bies may possibly sneer at these ex- 
pressions of a feeling and delicate 
heart, and exclaim— 


* Quand on a perdu la raison, 
Pourquoi s’amuser a la rime ?” 


a question which we leave the metri- 
cal suicides of the present day to an- 
swer. Would any one of them mak- 
ing, as our especial friend Mont- 
gummgery does, the mortal manifes- 
tation of un mouton qui réve, be able 


 Syllabub syllables 


to produce any thing like the poetry 
just quoted? No! Has the paste- 
work, upheld by puffery, any thing 
to equal it? No! again we exclaim. 
Then, let us hear no complaints till 
we can shew a poet of half the merit 
evinced by the Sandwichian. Such 
fellows as Moore and his mere- 
tricious tribe, are not fit to hold a 
candle to him. Their mosaic of dirt 
and dulness has been fairly charac- 
terized by a future poet, when he 
says— 


sweetly strung, 


Seeming so sillily smooth to be sung, 
Sicken some singular sinners, they say, 


Scorning soft sentiment’s silvery sway! 


How much superior to such trash 
is the following vigorous composi- 


” 


tion, addressed from one poet 
another :— 
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* A PROPOSAL. 


** O, why do I scribble in rhyme, my boy, 

When I write to a lad, like thee? 

’Tis not that I love the sublime, my boy, 
Any more than unbrandyed tea. 

But ’tis that there’s something in us, my boy, 
So gentle, or wild, or bright, 

That, without any prosy fuss, my boy, 
We'll, bard-like, be drunk to-night ! 

O, what has this dream of life, my boy, 
To match with the gladsome glow, 

In two lads, who have neither a wife, my boy, 
Nor the gout in the heel or toe ? 

So fill up your glass in a trice, my boy, 
And when the last drop you drain, 

Shall I give you a bit of advice, my boy ? 
Why fill up your bumper again !” 


By the way, before giving another 
Bacchanalian, we must point out to 
Mr. Ellis how very cautious he should 
be in imputing sinister motives to 
men of such great honour as the Ha- 
waiians. Mr. E., after describing the 
vast inconvenience to which he was 
exposed by a want of his accustomed 
comforts, on one particular occa- 
sion, goes on to say :—‘‘ This was 
not all. Our host, and Makoa, our 
guide, with almost a house full of 
natives, had been regaling themselves 


they lay down, but, to our great an- 
noyance, continued talking and sing- 
ing till daybreak. We frequently 
asked them to be still. They an- 
swered, ‘ We will—we will;’ but 
were as boisterous as ever.” 

Here is a pretty charge against the 
promise-preserving consciences of an 
inoffensive class of jolly fellows! 
Now, what was the fact?) Why the 
boys were singing the following 
song, and the chorus was mistaken 
for a promise of silence, whereas it 


with an immense bowl of the fer- 
mented juice of the sweet potato, and 
were very noisy till midnight, when 


was one of a very different cha- 
racter. 


‘ MAKOA’S SONG. 


Send round the grog, boys! 
Night ’s on the jog, boys! 
Life ’s all a fog, boys! 
All things are mist, 
Save what you’d shun, boys! 
Sure this is one, boys! 
Sight of the sun, boys! 
While at your twist. 
Fill, boys, fill! 
[Mr. Ellis from the adjoining 
room, unheard and un- 


thought of.) 


Be still! be still! 


Chorus.—We will! we will! 


Whose is the heart, boys, 
Wishful to part, boys? 
E’en let him start, boys ! 
We will not sever. 
Here ’s Otaheite ! * 
Girls heity-tity ! 
Boys brisk and flighty ! 
Drinking for ever! 
Fill, boys, fill! 
[Mr. Ellis from the adjoining 
room, unheard and un- 


thought of.) 


Be still! be still! 


Chorus.—We will! we will!” 


* The singer had just returned from Tahiti. 
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Thus, we see these interesting be- 
ings thought nothing of Mr. E.— 
made him no promise, and—now for 
a touch of our own dear logic—-ergo, 
they broke none. The plain truth of 
the matter is, that Messieurs Ellis 
and Thurston had devoured such an 
un-Christian quantity of baked pork 
that they could not sleep. We beg 
this may not happen again. 

Before we quit this gentleman, we 
will just supply a deficiency in his 
account of the customs observed on 
the death of a chief. He enumerates 
a vast deal of eating and drinking, with 
the etceteras, and complains that, on 
such occasions, the natives knock 
out their teeth. But he has omitted 
to say how, Our gifted friend affords 
the following description :—‘‘ When 
a chief dies—or when two persons 
agree in holding diametrically oppo- 
site opinions on any question—they 
adapt the following method of knock- 
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ing out each other’s teeth. They 
stand opposite to each other, looking 
fixedly. The operator makes a 
strong thrust at the mouth of his 
patient, which the latter parries if 
possible. In this case he retaliates 
on the operator, till one or the other 
gives in.” By this means, as is very 
truly said by Mr. Ellis, so many 
teeth have been knocked out, that a 
good set of teeth is as rare among 
them, as a good conscience among 
ourselves. Our next poetical speci- 
men we shall introduce by a neces- 
sary explanation:—that the natives 
of the Sandwich Islands drink a vast 
quantity of ¢i, which by no means 
resembles the blue- stocking beverage 
abounding in London. No, no:— 
the sweet ¢i-root makes most capital 
grog, or, as Mr. Ellis says, ‘‘ an in- 
toxicating liquor.” <A great culti- 
vator and consumer of this root 
addresses to his friend the following 


“ REQUEST. 


* Do you know what I wish you to do with my skull? 
Thro’ life it ne’er harbour’d a thought that was dull; 
So make it a calabash, boys! for your ¢i, 

And, once in the year, brim it highly to me ; 
And say when you’re drunk, as you very well may, 
‘ My wig! how he’d swig! were he with us to-day !’” 


At a banquet given by the late 
Rihoriho, where a vast quantity of 
this ¢#i was disposed of, the bard, 
who preceded our gifted friend in 
the high office of Poet-Laureate of 
the Sandwich Islands, sang the fol- 
lowing ballad. So great was the 
effect, that Messieurs Ellis and 


Thurston very narrowly escaped 
death by the combined operation of 
joking and choking. The translation 
is executed with, if possible, more 
than the usual spirit and power, cha- 
racteristic of the superfluous efforts 
of the man of genius. 


“ LAY OF THE BARD. 


“ Your grand-dad, Rihoriho! was a jolly sort of dog, 
Who had a very happy knack at tossing off his grog. 
He loved the girls, and shower'd his gifts on men of wit and bravery, 
But he hung up all his clergymen in scorn of clishmaclavery. 


Your grand-dame, Rihoriho! was most virtuous and fat, 

And shewed the breadth of beauty when she squatted on a mat; 
Her way was, when she could not like a thing, to always lump it, 
And she spoke so like an oracle, she was her husband's trumpet! 


Your father, Rihoriho! was not very small nor big, 

But a sleek and sable sort of sheep, with a curly woolly wig; 
And yet had wit enough to blame your grandfather for lingering, 
And keeping locked the lots of cash he longed so to be fingering. 


Your mother, mighty governor! made one unlucky slip, 

By which she had the evil hap to dislocate her hip ; 

The angel and the devil were in her so justly blended, 

That, the less we say about her here, will be the sooner mended. 


Your daddies and your mammies, Rihoriho! are no more— 
But you, upon my honour! are fully worth all four; 


Because you push the grog about, and in the midst of laughter, you 
Care just as much for them, as for the lubbers who'll come after you.” 
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This lay, in some measure, bears 
out the complaint made by Mr. Ellis, 
of the smal] regard in which females 
were held till lately. One couplet, 
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which had passed into a proverb, is 
particularly conclusive on this point. 
It is as follows :— 


** Would any one, who possibly could be male, 
Prefer the form and follies of a female ?”’ 


But we have great pleasure in say- 
ing, on the authority of our gifted 


to his exertions, we are enabled to 
lay before our readers the following 


correspondent, that they have re- 


translation of the regrets of a lover 
formed this altogether—and, thanks 


for his deceased mistress. 
“ KUPINAKOKA. 


** Thou art gone to the land beyond the sky, 

And alone in the world am I! 

In the loveliest spot of the lovely heaven, 
Do I look for thee at even ; 

And a shadowy form, like thine, I see— 
But it flits to the farmost sea, 

Till it melts away from my straining eyes, 
Where the day-god’s glory dies ! 

How oft in the light of thy looks did I rove 
Thro’ this shady cordia grove ! 

Or drink the sweet breath of thy maiden vow, 
Beneath the viriviri’s bough ! 

And I’ve chosen a slumb’ring place for thee 
At the foot of thy favourite tree ; 

*Neath which I have reared thee a pile of stones, 
And polish’d thy beauteous bones !* 

And there will I breathe thee my latest sigh, 
Ere I seek thee beyond the sky !” 

By the account of Mr. Ellis, as 
also by that of the Man of Genius, 
the women of Hawaii must be very 
pretty; and as they do not wear 
stockings at all, they cannot be called 
blues. Mr. E. tells us, that “ they 
are seldom without some favourite 
animal. It is usually a dog.” Here- 


in they resemble our fair country- 
women, with this slight difference, 
that the latter shew a preference for 
puppies. 

But we must leave the women, 
pretty or otherwise, and proceed 
with our poetry. The next piece 
we shall give, is denominated 


* CONJECTURES. 


A horse, with his nose in a bag, 
Is probably thinking of corn ; 
A vestinent, reduced to a rag, 
Is likely enough t’ have been worn ; 
A sceptic, who boggles at doubts, 
May silently swallow a sin ; 
And, in politics, they who are ‘ outs,’ 
May possibly wish to get in. 


A lady, when dressing for church, 

May, perhaps, have a thought of this earth ; 
A lover, when left in the lurch, 

With maudlin may bother your mirth; 
A lawyer, who frowns at a fee, 

May be moved by some deeper pretence ; 
And a man, who is hanging, can be 

In a state of most painful suspense !” 


EEE EERE 


* These are the two strongest marks of vencration for the dead among the Hawaiians. 
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To all which we give our assent. 
We will now offer a poem founded 
on the first appearance of a Sandwich 
Islander below stairs, at the tribunal 
of Miru, the Pluto of this great 
people. ‘* Sometimes,” says our 
friend and servant, Ellis, ‘‘ the na- 
tives said, when a recently-departed 
spirit arrived in the dominions of 
Miru, his infernal majesty would 
ask, what the kings above were do- 


MAn-SPIRIT. 





**MIRU AND THE MAN-SPIRIT. 


ing, and what the people were about. 
On receiving the answer, Miru 
would, sometimes, send the spirit 
back to the do Marama, the state of 
light or day, with a message to the 
kings and people to iho nui mai ma 
nei—i. e. to descend altogether to 
the regions below.” The following 
production has reference to the last 
occasion of the kind. 


I come from the state of mortal light, 
To take a long snooze in thy realms of night; 
So order my bed, sir, as soon as ye can, 


And don’t be too fierce with the warming-pan. 


MIRv. 


Spirit! pray what are the mortals about ? 
Are kings hunting conquest, or lame with the gout? 
Do they see in their subjects their own flesh and blood ? 


Answer me quickly, old Stick-in-the-Mud! 


MANn-SPIRIT. 


Why, what should I tell of the trumpery drones, 
Who play with a sceptre? poor puppets on thrones! 
I know but of one who’s not made by the tailor, 


And he rules in England, a jolly old sailor! 


Mirv. 


True, true, I’ve been told of his plain-sailing life, 
And I hear that he’s blest with an excellent wife ; 
But come, my old soul! I must draw on your patience, 


What's doing, or brewing now ’mong all the nations ? 


Man-SPiriT. 


From all I have heard, they’re as mad as of yore, 
And I suppose you're aware, sir, they cannot be more. 
Some growling, some howling, some biting, some bitten, 


They’re all helter-skelter—excepting Great Britain. 


Mirv. 


I know that queer nation—Whig, Radical, Tory, 

They all have a touch of true national glory. 

Go back, my good fellow, and come not again, 

*Till you bring all mankind, save these last, in your train. 


MAN-SPIRIT. 


Rumpti-idy-ty-idy-ty ! 
Rumpti-idy-ty-ido ! 

Rumpti-idy-ty-idy-ty ! 
Fol-de-rol-lol-de rol-li-do ! 


(Exit, singing and dancing.—Minv disappears in 


We learn from Mr. Ellis—what 
indeed we knew before—that the 
Sandwich Islanders salute each other 
by touching noses—which makes 
them very particular in the cleanli- 
ness of this part of their persons; 


the smoke of his own tobacco-pipe.” 


and pocket-handkerchiefs not being 
used among them, the said cleanli- 
ness is deserving of our cheerful com- 
miseration. It is to this peculiarity 
that a despairing lover refers, when 
he says— 
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“* My nose I'll cease to blow, oh! oh!” 


&c. But our principal reason for 
noticing it is, that a poem, having 
especial reference thereto, has been 
parodied by a British poet, who was 
old enough and clever enough to 
know better. With deep concern do 
we state, that the poet in question 
is, or was no less a person than 
Lord Byron ; and this plagiarism on 
the part of his lordship will, we 
doubt not, go far to confirming that 
unfavourable opinion of his head and 
heart, which, thanks to Mr. Thomas 
Moore, is now so generally enter- 
tained. It is really lamentable that 
aman of Lord Byron’s genius should 
have condescended to pilfer from a 
Sandwich Island poet, and then give 
the plagiarism to the world as a 
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translation from the Romaic. How- 
ever, by a sort of poetical justice, 
this affair of Byron’s is about the 
worst thing he ever perpetrated. We 
allude to the stanzas beginning— 


* ] enter thy garden of roses, 
Beloved, and fair Haidee,” &c. 


Why, the very introductory para- 
graph to the pretended translation is 
taken almost word for word from the 
Hawaiian. We shall now give a 
fair version of the original, leaving 
our readers to judge how far this 
pilfering from an inoffensive author 
of dark complexion can be reconciled 
with the bladdery laudations in 
which Pope is placed at the head of 
all the poetical talents, which this 
country has ever produced. 


“ A Quick TRANSITION. 


“ This song is a great favourite with the young girls of the Sandwich Islands. 
manner of singing it is by vocal execution, all present joining in the chorus. 


Their 
The air 


very much resembles a similar one, played by Orpheus on the Scotch bagpipe. 


“ Thy Nose is the nose of all noses, 

Tremendous Miss Fiddledidee ! 

And the spot, that’s once blest by thy toes, is 
Made sacred for ever to me! 

Behold me, low-bending before thee, 
A smartly made fellow and young, 

I should really be sorry to bore thee, 
But love is the lord of my tongue. 

Isn’t love the great business of Nature? 
Then hear this avowal from me— 

By Jove! you're a capital creature, 
Most splendid Miss Fiddledidee ! 


In the garden, I thought you were mateful, 
But there I was out, by the Powers! 

Of suicide thoughts I’ve my pate full, 
I shall die in a couple of hours! 

You saw me of late, when young Alice 
Sate close at my side, cheek-by-jowl! 

She ne’er would indulge shilly-shallies, 
Or puzzle the brains of my soul! 

Botheration now! don’t I adore thee? 
Then come, thy consent let me crave ; 

Or refuse, and I vow here before thee, 
My beard never more will I shave. 


As a man, who ne’er joins in the dances, 
Beholds in a ball but a bore, 

So thou dost regard my advances— 
Well!—my misery soon will be o’er! 

Already my stomach feels queerish, 
As a boy’s, when he’s learning to spell— 

Yet up! I'll forget all that’s fearish— 
I can splice with another as well! 

Now, hated thy nondescript nose is, 
Outrageous Miss Fiddledidee! 

And the spot, that’s once touched by thy toes, is 
The devil’s own desert to me!” 
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Ha! George Gordon Byron, when 
could your moody, mystifying muse 
have produced any thing like this? 
Look at the philosophy of the man! 
The girl won’t have him! What 
does he do? Does he whine, and 
pine, and pule, and talk treason 
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against the celestial dominations? 
Not a bit of it! He says, like a 
man of sense, and a good logician— 
‘‘If she won’t have me, ’tis a proof 
that some one else will.” That’s 
the style of poetry for our money! 
inculcating 


‘ A steadfast faith and cheerful hope, 
Spite of the Devil and the Pope !” 


We have another instance of pla- 
giarism from the Sandwichian poe- 
try, of—if possible—a still more fla- 
grant nature, and by a much inferior 
person—namely, one Mr. Moore, a 
writer not unknown to the public 
as author of some pretty pieces of 
verse, eminently unsuited to that 
wild and wondrous Irish music, to 
which they are attached. In an early 
work of this gentleman—subsequent, 
however, to that which, by being 
Little made him for some time very 
big—is inserted an amazingly silly 


production, called The Lake of the 
Dismal Swamp. As the volume re- 
ferred to, has long since slipped 
through the “ effacing fingers” of 
the buttermen of this busy country, 
we shall just give a stanza of the 
plagiarism, that our readers may 
perceive how closely the original has 
been adhered to. How Lord Byron 
and Mr. Moore contrived to learn 
enough of the language for even 
these bungling thefts, we know not, 
nor do we care. 


“ THE LAKE OF THE DISMAL SWAMP. 


“* They made her a grave too cold and damp 
For a soul so warm and true, 
And she’s gone to the Lake of the Dismal Swamp, 
Where all the night long by a fire-fly lamp, 
She paddles her white canoe.” 


We shall not think of going through 
the remaining stanzas, in which Mr. 
Moore has thought fit to diffuse his 
nonsensical notions. His copying 
displeases us by this very circum- 
stance—its length. It is a namby- 
pamby dilution of a thought sug- 
gested by the perusal of a Hawaiian 
poet, who, poor fellow! never no- 


“ THE LAY OF THE 


ticed it—firstly, because it never 
came to his knowledge, and, second- 
ly, because, as Lord Byron’s bio- 
grapher egregiously expresses it, he 
was “a silk worm wrapped up in 
his own task!”* The original poem, 
with all its virtue loose about it,” 
is as follows :— 


DISMAL CRAMP. 


“« They made him a bed that was wretchedly damp, 
And had reason that same to rue, 
For he awoke in the night with a thund’ring cramp, 
And he thump’d and he swore, and he kick’d out the lamp, 
With a plague of a hilloa-ba-loo ! 


* Now my lamp is out—not an inch can I see ! 
And snoring the dolts I hear; 

But short and not sweet their snooze shall be, 

And I'll lock up the maid, and toss in the key 
To a butt of their table-beer ! 


* See Moore’s Life of Byron. Yet 
Galt's peculiarities ! 


the writer of such rare stuff was the 





satirist 
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Away, with his dismal cramp, he sped, 
Though walking you'd think a bore ; 

And onward he went, with a hop and a tread, 

Till he stood at the side of the innkeeper’s bed, 
And he bellowed a terrible roar. 


And the landlady, starting, began to break 

Her sleep, as he bawled in her ear ; 
Till she cried to mine host—from her dream awake— 
* Ah what is the row ?—sure didn’t you spake, 


Or is it the divil, my dear?’ 


Said the stranger, ‘ You vixen! my bed was damp, 

I'll be curst if I pay you a screw! 
And I’ve lock’d up your maid, and kicked out the lamp, 
And you’re in the dark, and I’m losing my cramp, 

So I’m off with a hilloa-ba-loo !’” 


Here, then, are two instances of 
barefaced bamboozlement, which, by 
the everlasting beauty of all loveli- 
ness! have so disgusted us, that we 
are unable to quote farther from the 
contributions of our gifted correspon- 
dent, the Man of Genius. For the 
present we have done. We might, 
indeed, have gone on to the beginning 
of the end; but we are so indignant 
at the dishonesty of our countrymen, 
that we break off in the central mid- 
dle. The future is, however, bright 
with hope to us and to our readers. 
Like the Capital Cock of the Beef- 
steak Club, the Lord Harry Broug- 
ham and Vaux, who, when elected 
to represent the brawny bumpkins of 
Yorkshire in the Commons House of 
Parliament, told his constituents that, 
from the elevation to which they had 
raised him, he surveyed new fields of 
usefulness—so, also, do we, from the 
inconceivable height, to which, by 


our own efforts, and all that sort of 
thing, we have attained, behold fields 
which will occupy the full term of 
our natural life in the reaping—a 
reaping to be reaped by our hook, 
and ours only. And if by some un- 
foreseen concatenation of circum- 
stances our said hook should become 
blunt, we will apply to Theodore for 
a Hook which grows sharper with 
use, and glistens like unto the light 
from the diamond zone of the Most 
Noble the Marchioness of London- 
derry. 

In conclusion, we have to say, long 
life to the Sandwichian bards !—long 
life to the Man of Genius, who has 
translated their productions !—long 
life to ourselves, who have published 
the translations!—and long life to 
the discerning public, who purchase 
the only Magazine worth their mo- 
ney!!! 








Tue West Indian interest, properly 
so called, undoubtedly shows symp- 
toms of decay. The productions of 
the continent have come into com- 
petition with those of the islands, and 
the cultivation of the islands, ever 
since the abolition of the British 
slave trade, has become more and 
more expensive. The soil itself is 
no longer so vigorous, and the value 
of the whole property has been di- 
minished by the fallacious outcry of 
the English philanthropists. 

To avert the ruinous consequences 
of this state of things, the planters 
are yearly seeking relief. They claim 
from Government some declaration 
to put down the clamour of the phil- 
anthropists for the extinction of ne- 
gro slavery, a clamour by which not 
only the possession of their property 
is endangered, but even their own 
lives ; and, they solicit a reduction 
of the duties payable on the impor- 
tation of their produce into this 
country. With respect to the claim, 
I have already sufficiently expressed 
my conviction of its justice; and I 
now propose to offer a few desultory 
remarks on the general case of the 
West Indians. 

Hitherto, in the protection of their 
interests, they have not shown that 
they possess a right understanding of 
their own question. From the time 
when old Mr. Thorp (more than forty 
years ago) reminded Mr. Pitt, in 
the first interview between the plan- 
ters and the minister on the sub- 
ject of the slave-trade, that the West 
Indies paid a vast revenue to Great 
Britain, until the presentation of the 
petition recently submitted by the 
Marquis of Chandos to the House 
of Commons, the error, then entertain- 
ed, has continued inveterate among 
them, and has withstood the force a- 
like of reasoning and science. On the 
occasion alluded to, Mr. Pitt observ- 
ed, that it was not correct to say 
the West Indies paid any part of the 
revenue of Great Britain, for it was 
the consumers of their articles who 
paid the revenue, and that it would 
be they only that would pay it, come 
the articles from whatever country. 
A truth which convinced Mr. Thorp 
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that some other principle than the 
pretence of being directly advanta- 
geous to the revenue of Great Britain 
must be discovered as a fulcrum for 
the argument of their claim to pro- 
tection. 

But until the West Indians under- 
stand the fact, they will never see 
the question in its true light—no 
REDUCTION OF DUTY CAN SERVE 
THEM. The duty on sugar, for ex- 
ample, has not the effect of prevent- 
ing, in any degree whatever, the con- 
sumption of sugar: as much of that 
article is consumed at this time as the 
people desire, and new uses of it 
must be discovered before any in- 
crease can take place. It has almost 
become an actual necessary, and the 
consumption of necessaries is regu- 
lated by the appetites of man. You 
must increase the population to in- 
crease the demand: while there is 
water enough, no more will be con- 
sumed than the consumers require, 
however plentiful the supply beyond 
what is wanted may be. To augment 
the value of the supply, the popula- 
tion must be increased—and this 
truth should be inculcated on the 
West Indians; for we have seen the 
price of their sugar fall far uncer the 
amount of the duty solicited to be 
reduced, without producing an in- 
crease of consumption equivalent to 
raise the value of it to the price 
from which it fell. To make their 
argument for the reduction of the 
duty on sugar valid, they ought to 
shew, that when the price declined, 
the consumption increased; for the 
duty is to the consumer an in- 
gredient of price, and the removal 
of it only equivalent to a fall in 
price. No truism can be more pal- 
pable, and yet the West Indians 
argue as if the removal of the duty 
would benefit them who are the sel- 
lers—while the manifest cause of 
their complaint originates in the sup- 
ply being greater than the demand: 
more water is flowing past in the 
stream that supplies the town than the 
population requires—more sugar is 
being made than the consumers need. 
If the planters expect relief from a 
reduction of duty, they must keep 
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the quantity produced at its present 
maximum—they must keep the price 
at what it is by diminishing the 
quantity they send to market; for if 
they send more to market, the price 
will again fall, and their condition 
will be as perplexing as ever. 
Suppose, for example, that the 
whole duty on sugar were ex- 
tinguished, what would be the si- 
tuation of the planters? for the 
article is almost a necessary, and the 
supply already saturates the wants 
of the population. It is clear, that 
being supplied in such abundance, 
no great increase can take place in 
the consumption, and that any in- 
crease in the supply must therefore 
tend to reduce the value—which is 
precisely what is going on. But the 
supply is not furnished from the 
same estates as formerly—which 
should be distinctly noticed— it 
comes from new additional estates ; 
from cultivation in other quarters, 
which competes with that of the old 
plantations ; and in consequence, no 
increase of consumption could benefit 
the old planters—they make as much 
as they are able; for the demand 
caused by that increase would be 
supplied by their rivals. In a word 
the West Indians stand thus—their 
properties are more costly to them 
than formerly, the produce of their 
estates is rendered less valuable by 
competition, and perhaps it is also 
diminished in quantity by natural 
results; they stand in the dilemma 
of not being able to recover their 
former importance, unless their com- 
petitors can be driven from the mar- 
ket, and the supply reduced in quan- 
tity. Their complaints about duties 
and fiscal regulations are only blind 
gropings: the darkness by which 
they are embarrassed is in themselves 
—all the rest of the world see this 
blindness, while they themselves as- 
cribe the obscurity to external causes. 
But although it is difficult to con- 
celve a more erroneous conception 
than that of the West Indians in 
imagining, that the consumption of 
their sugar may be increased, and its 
value consequently enhanced, by a 
diminution of the duty, still it must 
be admitted, that they have an in- 
stinctive perception of the existence 
of a possible relief which may be 
derived from something connected 
with the duty, and this, I may per- 
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haps be able to shew, is well founded. 

Before the extension of the bond- 
ing system to sugar, when the duty 
was payable on importation, the 
merchants—who, it should always 
be recollected, are a distinct body 
from the West Indians—advanced the 
money for them, and charged not 
only interest for the advance, but the 
customary commission, as if it had 
been price on the amount of it. No 
objection could be made to this rule; 
it was fair and commercial, and 
equitably judicious to both parties. 
But when the bonding system was 
extended to sugar, and Government 
consented to postpone the duties 
until the article was required for 
consumption, a course of mysticism 
—I had almost said delusion—having 
the effect of a fraud on the helpless 
West Indians, took immediate effect. 
The bonding was intended for their 
behoof—but how has it ever worked? 
as a boon to the merchants only! 
And it is one of those innumerable 
instances of connivance in which 
governments are led to sanction great 
practical grievances. 

When the duty was not required 
to be advanced at importation, it is 
manifest that the merchant had less 
occasion for sleeping capital than 
previously. 

He had then only occasion to ad- 
vance the duties for a few days, be- 
cause as soon as he delivered the 
sugar he would receive back pay- 
ment, and yet upon that payment he 
would obtain the same commission 
as when he remained under the old 
system, months in advance. It is 
therefore clear that the bonding was 
a boon to him only, and in which the 
planter was no participator—a boon 
to which the merchant could allege 
no pretence whatever. 

This usage still exists, and it is 
with respect to it, that the West 
Indians discern something connected 
with the duty which may relieve 
them. In the first place, they are 
taxed the merchants’ commission on 
the duty very unnecessarily. It is 
the consumer who pays the duty, 
and the duty should not therefore, in 
equity, be levied on the West Indian 
agents, the importers, but on the 
agents of the consumers. Were the 
law so modified as to change the 
practice, the West Indians would re- 
ceive a boon to which they are justly 
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entitled, but a profit which their 
agents, the merchants, at present en- 
joy, would be transferred to their 
purchasers. In justice and fair deal- 
ing, the West Indians should not be 
obliged to advance the duties—the 
process connected with the duties is 
a stage subsequent to the importa- 
tion ; from it they should be absolved, 
and a more simple and just procedure 
established. The West Indians should 
have no further obligation entailed on 
them after their sugars are in the 
warehouse. There the sugars should 
remain till they are sold, and when 
sold, the sales should be at the short 
price, and the purchaser pay the duty. 
This is the practice with tobacco, 
&c., and why it should not be with 
sugar can only be explained by the 
ignorance which the West Indians 
constantly show of their own inte- 
rests, or the trammels in which they 
are bound by their mortgages to their 
merchants. 

I am averse to legislating for mer- 
chants, and think that governments 
have but one sole duty to perform, 
the protection of property: it would 
not however be greatly deviating from 
that principle, since the West In- 
dians solicit relief by law, to enact 
that the duty on sugar shall be 
paid by the purchasers, and that 
the importers of the article shall in 
no respect be held responsible for 
the same. This would at once be a 
boon to the extent of the commission 
paid on the amount of the duties, 
and to the interest additional on the 
advance. 

There is another modification of 
the bonding system, which would 
serve them, and be in itself strictly 
just. By the system as it exists, an 
enormous fraud is enforced by go- 
vernment on the planters, and I am 
only astonished how such oppression 
should by a little knavish equivoca- 
tion, have been tolerated so long. 
The voice of every honest man should 
be raised against it, and no states- 
man worthy of the name, dare, I am 
sure, defend it. 

At the importation of sugar, and 
indeed of every article that may be 
bonded, the quantity is ascertained 
before lodging it in the warehouse— 
and if the article should afterwards be 
there ever so long, the duty must be 
paid on. the quantity ascertained, at 
the time of lodging, whatever the in- 
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drink may have in the meantime been; 
yea, even if it be destroyed, the mer- 
chant is still legally liable for the du- 
ties. No excuse can possibly be made 
for arule so iniquitous. By it theWest 
Indian is obliged to pay duty on what 
he finds has vanished, when he comes 
to sell; for the purchaser does not 
pay him for the quantity bonded, 
but only for the quantity deliver- 
ed. It may be fair, and perhaps the 
circumstances of the places of ship- 
ment, in the West Indies, may ren- 
der it expedient that the freightshould 
be payable on the quantity landed 
from the ships, and thereby a neces- 
sity imposed for ascertaining it as it 
is landed ; but what purpose can go- 
vernment have in saying, you shall 
pay duty on the same quantity that 
you pay freight for, but to increase 
the revenue, at the expense of the 
integrity of the law? The duty which 
the law contemplates, is upon the 
quantity of the article consumed, 
but by the practice enforced by go- 
vernment, a great deal more is paid, 
especially on sugar, and the unfor- 
tunate West Indian is obliged to sus- 
tain the unjust loss of the difference. 
It is true that government cannot 
well go to the grocer’s shop, and 
there levy the duty; but, as in all 
human concerns, perfection may be 
approximated, let the government 
make no computation of the quan- 
tity bonded, but levy its duties only 
on the quantity delivered ; and in the 
case of sugar, a considerable just 
allowance will be granted to the 
West Indians, and the practice puri- ° 
fied and assimilated to the spirit of 
the law. But to accomplish this, 
the merchants, the agents of the West 
Indians, have no motive. The loss 
falls not on them; on the contra- 
ry, they are interested that the duty 
should be levied on the greater quan- 
tity, the quantity imported, and may 
naturally be little inclined to complain 
of a practice, in which any change 
would be to their detriment. ; 
In the mode of levying the duties, 
the West Indians may be relieved ; 
and it is disgraceful to their own 
sagacity that they have submitted to 
the evil so long, if not obliged by the 
condition of their mortgages. It is 
true that government may object to 
the change, in consideration of the 
loss which would fall on the revenue; 
but in this case it is so clear that 
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one particular interest is taxed for 
the benefit of the other, that it would 
be a dereliction of all just principles 
were redress refused. The spirit and 
justice of the law says that a certain 
tax shall be raised on a certain quan- 
tity of sugar, for example; but a con- 
trivance in the mode of levying it 
enables a larger amount to be col- 
lected on a smaller quantity; and the 
West Indians, inconsequence, notonly 
lose the value of the difference in the 
quantity, but also the amount of the 
duty that is paid on that difference. 
No plausibility can palliate this prac- 
tice; for if no other means existed 
by which the revenue could be in- 
demnified for changing the practice, 
an additional duty, payable by the 
consumer, ought to be proposed, 
rather than the revenue should be 
augmented by a usage so dishonest- 
ly partial in operation. 

The determination of the question 
astoconsumption, and the relief which 
it is in the power of government to 
give, as to the duties and the mode 
of levying them, brings us to a very 
serious subject of consideration ; and 
which, next to the slavery question, 
is the most vital that can be offered 
to the deliberations of the West In- 
dian body. We hear every where of 
the march of improvement in com- 
merce and manufactures, and we be- 
hold its beautiful effects daily rising 
around us; but the West Indies are 
still unvisited by its progress—all 
the manufactured productions of that 
region remain unregarded by philo- 
sophy. The rums and sugars are 
produced as slovenly as if science 
could not touch them; and an incal- 
culable mass of refuse is still im- 
ported with every thing from the 
West Indies, at a frightful expense 
of freightage and duty, that ought to 
rot at the heaps and dunghills at the 
curing houses. The fact is, that al- 
though the cultivation of the West 
Indian and the mainland soil has 
been increasing, no improvement has 
taken place in the productions. An 
increase of quantity in the old 
raw material is all that has been 
attended to. Muscovado sugar has 
not, in the slightest possible scientific 
degree, been improved for many many 
years ; and rum, another of the great 
staples, is still in as unmitigated 
fierceness as when, a hundred years 
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ago, it fired the criminal passions of 
the Buccaneers—and this too in the 
face of the most obvious skill and 
suggestions of Europe; as if some 
curse of perpetual ignorance were 
inflicted on the West Indians in re- 
tribution for their reluctance to edu- 
cate their slaves. The fact that both 
chymistry and botany stand still 
among them, is in itself one of the 
wonders of the time; and that, while 
all the world is languishing with new 
wants, for new enjoyments, they 
should still be as blind as gin-horses, 
everlastingly working with the same 
coarse materials, is a phenomenon 
that puzzles ingenuity, and mocks 
the belief of the improvability of man 
in torrid climates. 

It might naturally have been ex- 
pected, that when the Germans had 
improved the art of refining sugar, 
no time would have been lost in es- 
tablishing it in the plantations. Yet, 
to this hour, the West Indians in 
total incapability of discerning their 
own advantage, continue to pay 
freight and duty to Europe, for all 
the trash and rubbish that makes their 
sugar brown, and which forms no 
inconsiderable portion of its volume : 
and this too, although the process of 
refining is only a prolongation of that 
by which the juice of the cane is con- 
verted into sugar. Nay what is more 
surprising, the drift of the exertions 
of the planters is with respect to 
their raw material—while the evi- 
dence of the whole civilized world 
tells them, that the days of molasses 
and brown sugar are at an end, and 
dirt and treacle gone for ever! The 
washerwoman that sighs over her 
teaspoonful of muscovado, and knows 
—for even she does—that it may be 
refined, marvels that no bleaching 
liquor has been discovered for its 
dinginess. But the subject is too 
grave to admit of jocularity. The 
state of the West Indian manufac- 
tures is disgraceful to the West Indian 
mind: and I am only amazed when 
reflecting on the fact, that hitherto, 
among all the varieties of British en- 
terprize, no attempt has yet been made 
to establish sugar-baking in the West 
Indies. It is an art which the obso- 
lete spirit of those laws that fostered 
established trades by bounties, may 
possibly refuse for a time to counte- 
nance there; but to it the West In- 
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dians will ultimately owe their sal- 
vation. 

It is not for me, however, nor does 
it belong to my subject, to point out 
defects in the management of the ma- 
nufactures of the West Indies, nor 
to suggest the benefits which might 
arise from the introduction of more in- 
telligence among the planters : I only 
allude to the undeniable truth, that 
ignorance there has a strong hold ; 
and with her wonted absurdity, de- 
spises all that she cannot understand. 
It is not for a moment to be imagined 
that the West Indies, with their lux- 
uriant vegetation, are not susceptible 
of growing articles for the use of 
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One day last summer I happened 
to be travelling in the coach between 
Lanark and Glasgow. There were 
only two inside passengers besides 
myself; viz. an elderly woman, and 
a gentleman, apparently about thirty 
years of age, who sported afur cap, a 
Hessian cloak, and large moustaches. 
The former was, I think, about the 
most unpleasant person to look at I 
had ever secn. Her features were 
singularly harsh and forbidding. She 
was also perfectly taciturn, for she 
never opened her lips, but left me 
and the other passenger to keep up 
the conversation the best way we 
could. The young man I found to 
be avery pleasant and intelligent fel- 
low—quite a gentleman in his man- 
ners; and apparently either an Oxon 
or a Cantab, for he talked much and 
well about the English universities, 
a subject on which I also happened 
to be tolerably conversant. But, 
agreeable as his conversation was, it 
could not prevent me from entertain- 
ing an unpleasant feeling—one al- 
most amounting to dislike and hosti- 
lity—against the female; whom I 
regarded, from the first moment, with 
singular aversion. We were not 
troubled, however, very long with 
her company, for she left us at Dal- 
serf, about half way between Lanark 
and Hamilton. 


“« It is very curious, sir,” said I to 
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man, as valuable as their present pro- 
ductions, nor that their productions 
are brought to such perfection among 
themselve es, as to supersede the mani- 
pulations of Europe; all I contend 
for is, that the West Indians instead 
of wasting their attentions on modi- 
fication of duties, &c. would more 
promote their property by employing 
science and art, which they so much 
disregard, and, along with more skill 
in their manufactures, direct their 
enquiries to the means of multiplying 
their productions, and in seeking to 
discover new ones. 
J. Garr. 
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the stranger when she had gone, 
**that I should feel so strangely an- 
noyed as I have been with that wo- 
man. I absolutely know nothing 
about her, and cannot lay a single 
fault to her charge, but plain looks 
and taciturnity ; and yet | feel as if 
no inducement would tempt me to 
step again into acoach where I knew 
she was to be present. And after all, 
for any thing I know to the contrary, 
she may be a very good woman.” 
“Your feelings, sir,” answered he, 
*‘ are remarkable, but by no means 
new; for I have myself been subject 
to a precisely similar train of emo- 
tions, and from a cause similar to 
yours. The thing is odd, I allow— 
what my friend, Coleridge, would call 
a psychological curiosity—but, | be- 
lieve, every human being has at times 
felt it more or less. The unlucky 
woman who has proved such a source 
of annoyance to you, has been none 
whatever tome. ‘She is plain-looked, 
to be sure, but it did not strike me 
that there was any thing peculiarly 
unpleasant in her aspect; and as for 
her silence, that, in my eyes, is no 
discommendation. So much for the 
different trains of emotions experi- 
enced by different persons from the 
same cause. There is, in truth, my 
dear sir, no accounting for such me- 
taphysical phenomena. We must 
just take them as we find them, and 
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be contented to know the effect while 
we remain in ignorance of the cause. 
Now, to shew that you do not stand 
alone in such feelings, I shall, with 
your permission, relate an event 
which lately occurred to myself :—on 
which occasion 1 was horribly an- 
noyed by acircumstance in itself per- 
fectly harmless and trivial, and which 
gave me much more disturbance than 
the taciturn lady who has just left us 
has given to you. My adventure, in 
truth, was attended with such extra- 
ordinary results, both to myself and 
another individual, that it possesses 
many of the characters of a genuine 
romance.” Having expressed my 
desire to hear what he had to relate 
on such a subject, he proceeded as 
follows :-— 

“The circumstance I allude to 
happened not long ago, while sup- 
ping at the house of a literary friend 
in Edinburgh. On arriving, about 
nine in the evening, I was ushered 
into his library, where I found him, 
accompanied by two other friends ; 
and in the short interval which elaps- 
ed before supper was announced, we 
amused ourselves looking at his 
books, and making comments upon 
such of them as struck our fancy. 
Our host was distinguished for learn- 
ing; he was a man, in fact, of un- 
common abilities, both natural and 
acquired; and the two guests who 
chanced to be with him were, in this 
particular, little inferior to himself. 
Among the other books which we 
happened to take up, was Punch and 
Judy, illustrated by the inimitable 
pencil of George Cruikshank. While 
looking at these capital delineations 
of the characters in the famous popu- 
lar opera of the fairs, no particular 
emotion, save one of a good deal of 
pleasure, passed through my mind. 
{looked at them as I would do at 
any other humourous prints; and 
laying down the volume, thought no 
more of it at the time. 

“In a few minutes the servant 
girl made her appearance, to an- 
nounce that supper was ready ; and 
laying hold of the landlord’s arm, I 
went along with him down stairs; 
his two friends, linked together in 
the same manner, following close at 
our heels. On entering the dining- 
room, there was certainly avery neat 
repast spread out. I cannot at this 
moment condescend upon all the 
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viands, but I recollect distinctly of 
boiled lobsters, devilled fowls, and 
fried codlings, staring us in the face. 
There was, however, an individual in 
the room, and in the act of seating 
herself at the head of the table, who 
struck my fancy more forcibly than 
even the dishes upon the table. This, 
as 1 afterwards learned, was Miss 
Snooks, our entertainer’s cousin. I 
was not exactly prepared to encoun- 
ter the apparition of a female at our 
banquet. The landlord was a con- 
firmed bachelor; and I expected to 
see nothing but myself, and three 
other lords of the creation, for the 
evening. To tell the truth, (which 
at the risk of my gallantry must be 
done), I was a little disappointed, for 
I had come thither expecting to enjoy 
some private talk with the male part 
of the company, and overhaul some 
bits of scandal not exactly fitted for 
alady’s ear. However, there was no 
help for it. A lady was present, and 
we had just to make up our minds to 
put a bridle upon our tongues, so 
long as she pleased to honour us with 
her company. 

“I had scarcely crossed the 
threshold of the room, than Miss 
Snooks curtsied to me, honoured me 
with a smile, and requested me to 
place myself alongside of her. I did 
so, and had time to contemplate her 
physiognomy. The first thing which 
struck me was the immense size of 
her nose. It stood forward ftre- 
mendously prominent; and behind it 
—in the shade—was her face. It 
did not glide gently away from the 
brow above, and from the cheeks at 
each side. On the contrary, it jutted 
out like a promontory, and seemed as 
bold and defined as Cape Wrath or 
the Ord of Caithness. It appeared to 
have sprung out all at once from her 
face at the touch of some magician’s 
wand, in the same way as Minerva 
sprung from the head of Jupiter. It 
had a hump on it, too, like a drome- 
dary; for it was a Roman nose— 
such as that sported in days of old 
by Julius Cesar, and, in modern 
times, by the Duke of Wellington— 
only much more magnificent in its di- 
mensions. I feel some difficulty in 
describing the rest of Miss Snooks, 
so much was I taken up with this 
godlike feature. She was tall, thin, 


wrinkled, fiery-eyed, with a blue 
silk gown on; 


and a cap, stiff- 
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starched, and overgrown with a 
mountain of frills, and indigo-co- 
loured ribbons. Her voice was 
shrill, almost squeaking ; and—witK 
reverence be it spoken—she had a 
leetle bit of a beard—only a few odd 
hairs growing from her chin and 
upper lip. Her age, I suppose, 
might be about fifty. 

** Now comes the peg ‘ whereon 
hangs a tale,’ and where my feeling 
resembled your own. I felt I was to 
be miserable for the night—at least 
so long as Miss Snooks favoured us 
with her company; and that she 
would favour us with it long enough 
was evident—for I had a presenti- 
ment that she was a blue-stocking, 
and they always sit late. Her gown 
was blue, so were her ribbons, so 
were her little twinkling eyes, and so 
was her nose—at least at the point. 
But there was no help for it. I 
made up my mind to the worst, and 
allowed her to help me to a bit of 
fowl. The landlord, and the two other 
guests, supped on fried codlings. 
She herself fastened upon a lobster’s 
claw. 

** Meanwhile supper proceeded, 
and the clatter of knives and forks 
bore testimony that the process of 
mastication was going on swim- 
mingly. For some time I enjoyed it 
as much as the rest of the company, 
as I was rather hungry and the fowl 
excellent; but my enjoyment was 
of short duration—for Mr. Hookey, 
the gentleman who sat opposite to 
me, on the left hand of Miss Snooks, 
asked me a question, and on looking 
up to answer it I saw—not him, but 
the lady’s nose. I speak advisedly : 
there is no exaggeration in the case. 
If any part of him was visible, it 
must have been his body. His face 
was utterly hid by the tremendous 
feature which stood between us like 
an ‘ envious shade,’ and intercepted 
all vision in that direction. To get 
out of the influence of this ‘ baleful 
planet’ I shifted my head aside, and 
so did he, and we thus got a sight of 
each other over its peak. From that 
moment, all idea of eating was gone. 
The nose stood at first literally be- 
tween my friend and me—and now 
it stood metaphorically between the 
fowl and my stomach. 

“« Unfortunately, Mr. Hookey, be- 
sides being a great talker, was a na- 
tive of the same part of the country 


as myself, and having been absent 
from thence for several years, was 
anxious to hear of any event and 
change that had taken place since he 
left it. He accordingly bored me 
with questions which | could not but 
answer. I could not answer them 
decently without raising my head— 
and I could not raise my head with- 
out encountering the nose of Miss 
Snooks. 

«* But this was not the worst part 
of the business. Miss Snooks took 
it into her head to put questions to 
me, and thus confronted me still 
more with her promontory. There 
was no way of evading the annoy- 
ance, but by getting to the opposite 
side of the table—a step which it 
was impossible to perform with any 
regard to decency; and I was thus 
compelled to ‘ kiss the rod,’ and put 
the best face I could upon the mat- 
ter. 

*« Supper being removed, wine was 
introduced ; and I had the honour of 
pouring out a glass of port to Miss 
Snooks. She thanked me with an 
inclination of her head—or rather of 
her nose—and drank to my health, 
and to that of the rest of the com- 
pany. While performing the process 
of drinking, I could not help gazing 
upon her, to see how so very re- 
markable a person would go to work. 
The peak of her nose actually dipped 
down over the farthest rim of the 
glass — spanning it as a rainbow 
spans the vale of Glengarry, while 
the ‘ limpid ruby’ rolled in currents 
within the embrace of her delighted 
lips. The more I gazed upon her, 
the greater did my surprise at this 
extraordinary feature become. 

“It is unnecessary to detail, at 
length, the conversation which en- 
sued. It was tolerably connected, as 
might be looked for in so small a 
company, seldom branching out into 
miscellaneous details, and turning 
chiefly upon literary matters. But I 
found it impossible to join in it with 
any degree of relish. In vain did my 
opposite neighbour call up before my 
imagination the scenes of my birth- 
place; in vain did our landlord 
crack his jokes—for he was a great 
humourist—and rally me upon my 
dulness ; in vain did he allege that 
I was in love, and good-naturedly fix 
upon two or three girls as the ob- 
jects of my affections. Worthy man! 
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little did he imagine that I was in 
love with his cousin’s nose. 

“In love, yes, 1 bore the same love 
towards it, that the squirrel bears 
to the rattlesnake—when it gets fas- 
cinated by the burning eyeballs, 
horrid fangs, and forked tongue of 
its crawling, slimy, and execrable 
foe. Mistake me not, sir, or suppose 
that I mean to insinuate that Miss 
Snooks was a rattlesnake. No: the 
reasoning is purely analogical; and 
I only wish it to be inferred that that 
nose, humped like a dromedary— 
prominent as Cape Wrath—nobler 
than Cesar’s, or the great captain’s— 
had precisely the same influence on 
me as the envenomed Python of the 
American woods has upon the squir- 
rel. It fascinated me—threw a spell 
over me—enchanted my faculties— 
made me love to gaze upon what I 
abhorred, and think of nothing but 
one feature—one nose, which never- 
theless held a more prominent place 
in the temple of my imagination, 
than Atlas, Andes, or Teneriffe, or 
even the unscalable ridges of Hima- 
laya, where Indra, the God of the 
elements, is said to have placed his 
throne. Having meditated for some 
time in this way, I found that it 
would never do. There was some- 
thing inexpressible absurd in the 
mood which my mind was getting 
into; and I resolved to throw off the 
incubus which oppressed me, and 
be like other people. Full of this 
idea, I filled a bumper, and bolted 
it off—then another—then another. 
I was getting on admirably, and 
rapidly recovering my equanimity, 
when, chancing to turn my eyes to- 
wards Mr. Hookey, he was nowhere 
to be seen. He had not gone out; 
that was impossible: no—he was 
concealed from me by the mighty 
nose. 

“This event had nearly capsized 
me, and brought me back into my 
old way, when I poured out another 
glass of wine, and hastily swallowed 
it, which in some measure restored 
the equilibrium of my faculties. I 
looked again at Hookey, and saw 
him distinctly—the shade was gone, 
for Miss Snooks had leaned back, in 
a languishing mood, upon her chair, 
and taken her nose along with her. 
At this moment I fancied I saw her 
ogling me with both eyes, and re- 

solved to be upon my guard. I re- 
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membered the solemn vows already 
made to my dear Cecilia; and on 
this account determined to stand out 
against Miss Snooks and her nose. 

«But this was only a temporary 
relicf. Again did she lean forward, 
and again was the nose protruded 
between Hookey and myself. It 
acted as an eclipse—it annihilated 
him—made him a mere nonentity— 
rendered him despicable in my eyes. 
It was impossible to respect any man 
who lived in the shade of a nose, 
who hid his light under such a 
bushel. Hang the ninny, he must 
be a sneaking fellow ! 

‘*The wine now began to circu- 
late more freely round the table, and 
the tongues of the company to get 
looser in their heads. Miss Snooks 
also commenced talking at a greater 
stretch than she had hitherto done. 
I soon found out that she was a poe- 
tess, and had written a couple of 
novels, besides two or three trage- 
dies. In fact, her whole conversation 
was about books and authors, and 
she did us the favour of reciting 
some of her own compositions. She 
was also prodigiously sentimental, 
talked much about love, and was 
fond of romantic scenery. I know 
not how it was, but although her 
conversation was far from indifferent, 
it excited ridiculous emotions in my 
mind, rather thanany thing else. If 
she talked of mountains, I could 
think of nothing but the hump upon 
her nose, which was, in my estima- 
tion, a nobler mountain than Hel- 
vellyn or Cairngorm. If she got 
among promontories, this majestic 
feature struck me as being sublimer 
than any I had ever heard of—not 
excepting the Cape of Good Hope, 
first doubled by Vasco da Gama.— 
When she conversed about the blue 
loch and the cerulean sky, I saw in 
the tip of her nose a complexion as 
blue or cerulean as any of these. It 
was at once a nose—a mountain—a 
cape—a loch—a sky. In short it 
was every thing. She was armed 
with it, as the Paladins of old with 
their armour. Nay it possessed the 
miraculous property of rendering a 
human being invisible, of concealing 
Mr. Hookey from my eyes; thus 
rivalling the ring of Gyges, and cast- 
ing the invisible coat of Jack the 
Giant-killer into the shade. 

** After conversing with her for 
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some time upon indifferent matters, 
she asked me if I was fond of cari- 
catures, and spoke particularly of 
the designs of George Cruikshank. 
Scarcely had she mentioned the name 
of this artist, than I was seized with 
a strange shuddering. In one mo- 
ment I called to mind his illustrations 
of Punch and Judy, at which we had 
been looking, before coming down to 
supper. A clue was now given to the 
otherwise unaccountable train of feel- 
ings, which had possessed me ever 
since J saw Miss Snooks. From the 
moment when I first set my eyes 
upon her, I fancied I had seen her 
before ; but where, when, and upon 
what occasion I found it impossible 
to tell. Her squeaking voice, her 
blue twinkling eyes, her huge frilled 
cap, and above all, her mighty nose, 
all seemed familiar to me. They 
floated within my spirit as a half- 
forgotten dream ; and without daring 
to whisper such a thing to myself, I 
still felt the impression that all was 
not new—that the novelty was not 
so great as I imagined. 

“‘ But Punch and Judy set all to 
rights. I had seen Miss Snooks in 
George Cruikshank, and at once all 
my perplexing feelings were account- 
ed for. She was Judy—she was 
Punch’s wife. Yes, Miss Snooks, 
the old maid, was the wife of Mr. 
Punch. There was no denying the 
fact. The same small weazel eyes, 
the same sharp voice and hooked chin, 
and the same nose—at once moun- 
tain, cape, &c. &c. belonged alike to 
Judy and Miss Snooks. They were 
two persons; the same, yet different 
—different, yet the same—the one 
residing in the pages of Cruikshank, 
or chattering and fighting in the 
booths of mountebanks at Donny- 
brook or St. Bartholomew’s fair— 
the other seated bolt upright, at the 
head of her cousin’s table, beside a 
small coferie of littérateurs. 

**I know not whether it was the 
effect of the old port, but, strange to 
say, I could not for some time view 
Miss Snooks in her former capacity, 
but simply as Judy. She was mag- 
nified in size, it is true, from the 
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pert, termagant puppet of the fairs, 
and was an authoress—a writer of 
tragedies and novels—in which cha- 
racter, to the best of my knowledge, 
the spouse of Punchinello had never 
made her appearance, but then the 
similitude between them, in other re- 
speets, was so striking as to constitute 
identity. Eyes, chin, voice, nose, 
were all precisely alike, and stamp- 
ed them as one and the same indi- 
vidual. 

* But this strange illusion soon 
wore away, and I again saw Miss 
Snooks in her true character. It 
would perhaps be better if I said that 
Isaw her nose—for somehow I ne- 
ver could look upon herself save as 
subordinate to this feature. It were 
an insult to so majestic a promonto- 
ry to suppose it the mere appendage 
of a human face. No—the face was 
an appendage of it, and kept at a 
viewless distance behind, while the 
nose stood forward in vast relief, in- 
tercepting the view of all collateral 
objects—casting a noble shadow up- 
on the wall—and impressing an air 
of inconceivable dignity upon its fair 
proprietor. 

«« The first impression which I ex- 
perienced on beholding the lady was 
one of fear. I have stated how com- 
pletely she—or, to speak more pro- 
perly, her nose—stood between me 
and Mr. Hookey, and felt appalled 
in no small degree at so extraordinary 
acircumstance. There is something 
inexpressibly awful in a lunar eclipse, 
and a solar one is still more over- 
powering, but neither the one nor 
the other could be compared to the 
nasal eclipse effected by Miss Snooks. 
So much for my first impressions: 
now for the second. They were 
those of boundless admiration, and 


Ta 





Most unfortunately, just as the 
gentleman had got to this part of 
his story, the coach stopped at the 
principal inn of Hamilton, and he 
there left it, after bowing politely to 
me, and wishing me a pleasant ride 
for the rest of the journey. 

A Mopern PytTHaGoREAN, 
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CASTILIAN 


Tae popular poetry of no European 
country can with truth be said to be 
comparable to that of Spain, either 
for abundance of materials, for deli- 
cacy, heroism, tenderness,—in a 
word, all those sources of emotion 
which are requisite to the formation 
of finished art. By the term popular 
poetry we define merely those over- 
flowings of song which an idle and 
listless life, an early perfected and 
sonorous language, giving to the laz- 
zaroni of Spain and Italy a copious- 
ness and choice of epithet quite 
unknown among northern nations, 
created in Spain at a period when the 
latter were in a state of comparative 
barbarism. If we examine it impar- 
tially, what a wonderful and infinite 
variety of tones and colours,—what 
a mine of poetry in its vast picture of 
original manners does it present!— 
of the fashions of the court, the city, 
and the country,—of life in the ele- 
gant quintas of the rich, and in the 
humble cottages of the peasant and 
fisherman !—how numberless are its 
descriptions of religious solemnities, 
pilgrimages, domestic records, an- 
cient monuments, Moorish traditions. 
and the warlike and pastoral life of 
the beautiful provinces of Granada! 
The collection of such a record would 
indeed require the devoted attention 
of some learned Spaniard, and an ex- 
tensive local acquaintance to boot; 
for it is the only one which it is im- 
possible to perform at a distance from 
that country. The collection of M. 
Bohl de Faber, (the labour of twenty 
years, as he informs us,) was a rare 
and acceptable present from the 
learned Theban ; but, from the causes 
already assigned, it is greatly defi- 
cient in tasteful arrangement; and in 
the elegant, though feeble, Essay of 
Quintaia, (so far short of what might 
have been expected from his re- 
sources,) a very small space was ne- 
cessarily allotted to the discussion of 
the Romances. For these causes it 
will be evident to the reader, that all 
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attempt to fill up the hiatus would be 
beyond our means ; and indeed, no- 
thing could be farther from our 
thoughts than to go over ground 
which has so often been traversed by 
numerous and accomplished scholars. 
If we have been happy enough to cull 
a few flowers in that sweet but dis- 
orderly garden, it will suffice our 
modest ambition, and with this avow- 
al we humbly beg that our prose may 
be regarded only in the light of a peg 
whereon to hang our modest and un- 
pretending versions. 

The Provencal dialect, formed from 
the corruption of the Latin tongue, 
had its own characteristic forms. 
Subjected to new combinations of 
poetry and versification, it was con- 
secrated by the Troubadours to the 
expression of the delicacy and viva- 
city of love—the frank severity of 
their moral and political opinions— 
their enthusiasm for heroic deeds, 
and the noble personages who per- 
formed them—their just and coura- 
geous indignation against the errors 
and faults of their contemporaries : 
and thereupon commenced a new li- 
terature. Although we may remark 
in the writings of these poets many 
allusions and imitations, which in- 
contestably prove that the master- 
pieces of the Latin, and even of the 
Greek literatures, were not wholly 
unknown to them; still it is not less 
evident, that their taste was not suf- 
ficiently formed or matured to ad- 
mire or reproduce their beauties. 
The new literature borrowed nothing 
then from the lessons and examples 
of the ancients. It had its own dis- 
tinct and independent means—its 
imagery, both local and foreign, and 
its peculiar spirit. The universal ig- 
norance and neglect of study, una- 
voidably subjected these poets of the 
middle ages to the influence of reli- 
gious and chivalrous manners, con- 
temporary and national prejudices, 
and, above all, to their own charac- 
ter. Certainly it was less difficult 





* Rimas Antiguas Castellanas, por M. Bohl de Faber. 
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“ Aspice ut exuvias, veterumque insignia nobis 
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for them to invent a new literature, 
than to imitate the old: to them ac- 
cordingly is due the glory of having 
created that, which for one party in 
Europe has become the characteris- 
tic and fertile source of beauties of 
sentiment, imagery and expression, 
quite distinct from the beauties of the 
classic literature, properly so called. 
In that literature it is impossible not 
to admire the workings of that ar- 
dent and audacious spirit, which by 
turns excited them to censure or to 
celebrate the actions of which they 
were the witnesses. Neither can we 
deny their courage in denouncing the 
wrongs and injustice of kings and 
princes, the turbulence of the nobili- 
ty, the excesses of an ignorant and 
fanatical clergy, and the vices of a 
miserable and degraded people. At 
one time listening only to religious 
zeal, (though to their honour be it 
owned, they generally took the part 
of the oppressed, and expressed them- 
selves with a bold and manly candour 
on the subject of such wars,) they in- 
cited by their verses monarchs and 
their subjects to arm for the deliver- 
ance of the Holy Sepulchre, and to 
avenge the profanation of the Infi- 
dels ;—at another time, marching in 
the train of the Cross, they passed 
into Syria or Palestine, where, sol- 
diers in the day of battle, they after- 
wards celebrated in their triumphal 
songs the victories and heroism of the 
Christians. 

Such were the characteristics of a 
people who, after the extinction of 
the Albigenses, and their own con- 
sequent dispersion, were forced to 
shelter themselves in the neighbour- 
ing states of Spain; and the Trou- 
badours of Catalonia and Arragon 
soon arrived at the court of the 
Castilian Juan II. to mingle and 
enrich the melody and sentimental 
melancholy of their poetry with the 
fervid imagination of the Andalusian 
Moors. ‘The brilliant torch of genius 
inflamed every breast under the em- 
pire of a poet monarch, the protector 
of all who illustrated their country 
in the beginning of the fifth century. 
Religious enthusiasm, the worship 
of love and beauty, and the idolatry 
of martial glory, after the fall of 
Granada, absorbed all the energy 
and activity which the Spanish ca- 
valiers had employed in liberating 
themselves from the Hagarene yoke. 
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Poetry was then cultivated only as a 
relaxation, or rather it was the 
language of men powerfully excited, 
and who had an actual necessity to 
scatter without the fire which con- 
sumed them within. Burlesque 
gaiety showed itself in turn with a 
singular exaggeration, and all was in 
extremes—the peculiarity of minds 
which were governed as yet by no 
rules—but there is unquestionably a 
great charm in these sallies of a 
rude and simple imagination. Born 
from the contact of the richest and 
most energetic languages of Europe 
and the East, melodious without 
softness, nervous without roughness, 
the Castilian is the only one among 
modern languages comparable to the 
Greek from the happy mixture of the 
vowels and consonants; as mascu- 
line as the Doric dialect, and perhaps 
less rude; endowed, if not with 
more force, at least with the same 
delicacy as that of the Jonians, 
without ever falling into the effe- 
minacy of the Italian, the Spanish 
language, while breathing that ori- 
ental perfume with which the pro- 
longed contact with the sons of the 
desert had impregnated it, unites to 
all the freshness of youth and the 
vigour which the bold children of the 
north had communicated, the ma- 
jesty which the language of the 
world’s masters had imprinted on 
the features of this most beautiful of 
its offspring. Among few nations, 
either ancient or modern, and at few 
eras, says the elegant preface to the 
French translation of Bouterwek, 
does it appear that chance ever 
united more numerous or more fa- 
vourable circumstances for the crea- 
tion and development of a rich and 
beautiful literature, than among the 
Spaniards during the first period of 
their empire’s prosperity. The re- 
sources which are thought exclu- 
sively to pertain to republics, were 
combined with the effects which are 
only to be attained in a vast mo- 
narchy. That national hauteur so in- 
herent in the Peninsular character, 
which their victories over the Moors, 
their conquest of America, and their 
preponderance in Europe, had singu- 
larly exalted, imparted to indivi- 
duals that sentiment of dignity and 
self-esteem, that noble confidence 
and moral energy, which is seldom 
manifested except in states where 
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the citizens bear a part in public 
affairs, and which, after the battles 
of Marathon and Salamis, in re- 
doubling the energies of the con- 
querors, contributed so much to 
those noble creations which have 
remained the only models of the 
beautiful and the most happy di- 
rection of intellectual activity in all 
parts of its domain. To that exalta- 
tion of the faculties was joined all 
that varied knowledge, which travel, 
commerce, the first fervours of clas- 
sical study and the perfection of a 
language as expressive as harmonious 
could furnish as the nourishment, 
guide, and organ of genius. 

Of the different metrical forms 
thus introduced, we shall select as a 
beginning to our quotations an 
“ Aubade,” by which name the 
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Troubadours distinguish a kind of 
love-song, in which the poet gene- 
rally celebrates a night propitious to 
his love, and his regret caused by 
the appearance of light which forces 
him to quit the object of his tender- 
ness. In the serenade, on the con- 
trary, the lover laments the slowness 
of twilight, and accuses the tedious 
day which separates him from his 
mistress. The characteristic feature 
of these pieces is a mixture of de- 
lightful sentiment and natural me- 
lancholy which is rarely found in 
the same degree among the other 
compositions of the ‘Troubadours. 
Nothing appears to us more delicate 
and tender than the following. It is 
the production of a female whose 
name is unknown. 


* AUBADE. 


“ En un vergier, sotz fuelha d’albespi, 

Tene la dompna son amic costa si, 

Tro la gayta crida que Valba vi. 

Oy dieus! oy dieus! de Valba tan tost ve! 


Plagues adieu ja la nueitz non falhis 

Ni'l mieus amiex lonc de mi no’s partis, 

Ni la gayta jom ni alba no vis. 

Oy dieus! oy dieus! de Valba tan tost ve! 


Bels dous amicx baizem nos ieu e vos 

Aval els pratz on chanto’ls auzellos, 

Tot a fassam en despieg del gilos. 

Oy dieus ! Oy dieus ! de Valba tan tost ve ! 


Bels dous amicx, fassam un joc novel 

Ins el jardi on chanton li auzel, 

Tro la gayta toque son caramel. 

Oy dieus! Oy dieus! de Valba tan tost ve! 


Per la dos’ama qu’es venguda de lay 

Del mieu amic beth e cortes e gay, 

Del sien alen ai begut un dous ray. 

Oy dieus ! Oy dieus! de Valba tan tost ve ! 





‘* All under a bower of the green willow 
leaves, 

The lady her lover’s last farewell receives, 

Till the sentinel whispers the dawn she 
perceives. 

The dawn! O Heavens! is it morning so 
soon ! 


Ah, would that the Night her dark gloom 
ne’er unveiled, 

Nor afar from my arms my bold lover 
withdrew ; 

Nor the bright Star of Morning the senti- 
nel hailed. 

The dawn! O Heavens! is it morning so 
soon ! 


Beloved of my soul, let us kiss, thou and I, 

All under the bower where the little birds 
sing ; 

Nora dhought on the jealous bestow but 
defy 

The dawn! O Heavens! is it morning so 
soon !— 


Beloved of my soul, yet another bestow, 
Whilst loudly the nightingale sings on the 


bough ; 

Till the sentinel sounds from her soft cha- 
lumeau, 

The dawn! O Heavens! is it morning so 
soon !— 

By this air that the scent of the rose would 
outvie, 

From my own love so beautiful, noble, and 


young, 

Of the balm of his breath I have drunk a 
sweet sigh. 5 

The dawn! O Heavens! is it morning so 

soon! 
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La dompna es agradans e plazens ; 
Per sa beutat la gardon mantas gens, 

Et a son cor en amar leyalmens.— 

Oy dieus ! Oy dieus ! de Valba tan tost ve !” 


By comparing this little piece with 
the fragment of Sappho, “ aweras jos 
xeivos,” a just idea may be obtained of 
the spirit of the classic literature and 
the spirit of that literature which the 
Troubadours created. Phaon’s mis- 
tress yields herself up to the inspi- 
ration of love, but such love as a wo- 
man would feel in those times when 
sensibility was all material, and civi- 
lization had not yet admitted females 
to form the grace and ornament of 
society. The chevalier’s mistress 
speaks another language. It is the 
heart alone which is surrendered to 
its “abandon.” The Spanish imi- 
tators have rivalled these tender and 
terrible warriors. 

There is much grace in the follow- 
ing, but we fear it will have evapo- 
rated in the translation :— 


« El alba nos mira, 
Y el dia amanece ; 
Antes que te sientan 
Levantate y vete.” 


“ The dawn upon us shines, 
The light begins to show, 
Before thou art espied, 
Arise, my love, and go! 


O leave thy golden dreams, 
Tho’ still my lord delays, 
For now upon us beams, 
The sun with sparkling rays; 
No happiness but seems, 
Uncertain, tho’ ’tis sweet, 
And love, on the discreet, 
Will aye a time bestow ; 
Before thou art espied, 
Arise, my love, and go! 

If love thy bosom fire 

With just intent to me, 

I pray thee now retire 

To prove thy loyalty. 
Though balmy sleep those eyes 
Oppress, their lids unbind, 
More happiness supplies 
The pleasure now resigned : 
And thou wilt keep in mind, 
From what is now denied, 
A greater bliss will flow ; 
Before thou art espied, 
Arise, my love, and go !” 
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O fair is the maid as e’er tongue told, and 
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more, 


And many the knights that her beauty 


adore ; 
But loyal to love in her own heart she 
swore. 
The dawn! O Heavens! is it morning so 
soon !—” 


“ A LA SOMBRA DE MIS CABELLOs. 


“ Beneath the waving shadow 
Of my locks that darkly flow, 
My beloved calmly slumbers— 
Shall I wake him or no? 


My bright and clustering hair, 

Like the glossy raven shining, 

I comb each day with care, 

And, the gentle zephyrs twining, 

While mournfully they murmur, 

My locks that darkly flow, 

Make a sound and a shade, a sweet 
bower wherein laid, 

My beloved calmly slumbers— 

Shall I wake him or no ? 


He told the cureless anguish 

Of his love, and did persuade, 

He could no longer languish 

For his nut-brown Moorish maid : 

Then he called me lovely syren, 

And his trembling limbs did throw 

Beneath the shady bowers of these leaves 
and violet flowers— 

How calm my love he slumbers— 

Shall 1 wake him ?—Oh, no!” 


The Serenades in Depping’s col- 
lection, and that of Bohl de Faber, 
are of as admirable simplicity as the 
foregoing, and possess the charms 
of melodious versification to perfec- 
tion. One extracted from the cele- 
brated tragic-comedy, Celestina, runs 
thus— 


“ O deep embowered shades and plea- 
sant trees, bow down your heads when 
you behold the gracious eyes of her whom 
you so much desire. Stars that illu- 
mine the twilight of day, why do ye not 
awaken her, if it be that my joy sleeps? 
Sweet nightingales and warbling thrushes 
that sing to the dawning morn, tell my 
love that I await her seated here. Mid- 
night is past, and she comes not.—Say, is 
it that another love detains her ?” 


In another part is the following 
little picture— 


“ St Doris, DoncELLA. 


* Love, if thou sleepest, 
Awake and come down, 
The hour is come, 
We must part from the town. 
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If thou art unsandalled 
Care not for their aid, 
For much is the water 
Through which thou must wade. 
The waters so deep 

Of a dark rolling river, 

Sweet maid, thou must ford— 
Yes! the broad Guadalquiver, 
Then love, if thou sleepest, 
Awake and come down, 

The hour it is come, 

We must part from the town,” 


Of the sorrows of the exiled Aben- 
cerrages and Christian captives 
snatched by the corsairs of Barbary 
from their own homes, we extract 
two dolorous lays, the first of which 
is simple, and the second is marked 
by simplicity and refinement, curi- 
ously intermingled. 

** ALAMOS DEL PRADo. 

“ O groves of Granada, 

O bright and star-lit sea, 

Since far I am exiled, 

Murmur for me. 
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All nature go showing 
My pains and my griefs, 

The wind in the leaves, 

The bright fountains flowing. 
To all things avowing, 

Once happy and free, 

I dwelt on your banks, 

Now murmur for me. 


O *twas not in vain 

That at parting I cried, 
When tenderly sighed 

All the leaves of the plain. 
That thus ye could feign 
So mournful to be, 

I ne’er could believe— 

O murmur for me. 


When I stood by the side 

Of the clear silver fountaius, 
What music they made 

Midst my own native mountains ; 
But now they will chide 

When mine absence they see— 
O God, give me patience, 
Murmur for me.” 


“ De tas AFRICANAS PLAYAS ALEJADO DE SUS HUERTAS. 


“ From off the shores of Africa, in exile and in pain, 
A lorn shepherd rose, and eyed afar the lofty land of Spain ; 
He views the goats all gambolling upon the rocky height, 
And oft, if rocks or herds they be, can scarce determine right. 
His longing eyes now wander o’er the fertile plains and meads, 
Each straggling cottage from whose top the curling smoke proceeds ; 
He looks where Gibraltar’s rocks enclose the foaming tide 
Where, round each wave-worn precipice, the angry torrents glide : 
He sees in boiling motion whirled the sand and narrow sound 
Which seems a thousand times to roar and on all sides resound : 
* O sacred sea,” he cried, ‘ do thou make with my sighs a peace, 
And pardon if the winds or they thy torments do increase ; 
O waft me safe to yonder land if thou possess the power 
A snow-white lamb I vow to thee, of all my flocks the flower. 
I would not that my heart’s desire in other lands should roam, 
O give Leander life once more to.swim towards his home.’ 
Thus speaking, down the captive youth falls headlong in the flood, 
And, for a time, right gallantly the roaring waves withstood ; 
But now, in midnight’s stormy hour, when loud the thunders roll, 
Despairing of his strength, he cried, in anguish of his soul, 
‘ Beloved and blessed waters, why against my life conspire, 
O grant me but to touch that shore, and then in joy expire.’ 
The murmuring winds obeyed his cries, kind fortune heard his prayer ; 
And ere the morning sun arose, he breathed his native air, 
Gave thanks to the relenting winds and stars that he implored, 
Then, lowly kneeling on the ground, thrice kissed and thrice adored.” 


When Don Quixote received his 
first defeat he lay on the ground 
recalling to his recollection the si- 
milar fate of the Marquis of Mantua, 
Valdovinos. The lady of this Knight 


would seem to have been somewhat 
of a wag, judging from the quiet hu- 
mour of the following ballad, in 
which a cunning Knight has met his 
match. 


“ Tue ALrBI. 


“*¢ Nunio Vero! Nunio Vero! tried and trusty Cavalier, 
Restrain thy gallant-going steed—plant on the ground thy spear! 
For tidings I demand of thee,—all for the love between us, 


I pray thee say,—how fares my Knight, the brave Lord Valdovinos?’ 
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‘ Alas! Sefiora, tidings ill! Last night, on yonder plain, 

All stark and stiff my comrades lay, by vaunting heathens slain : 
Lord Baldwin, pale and fainting lies, his soul away hath swooned, 
His bosom bare a lance hath gored with many a ghastly wound. 
His uncle, royal Charlemagne, hath shrived his sins each one, 
To-night he dies; nor will his eyes behold to-morrow’s sun. 

Wilt thou, fair maiden, of thy grace, be my dear lady love, 

Since now the soul of Baldwin wings its flight to heaven above? 
For if thou wilt but fancy me, Seiiora, here I vow, 

But little wilt thou lose in him who is thy lover now.’ 

* O Nunio Vero! Nunio Vero! false and faithless knight, 

How couldst thou, when I sought the truth, repeat a lie downright. 
But blind were she who could not see the end of thine alarms ; 
Then know, false Knight, that yesternight Lord Baldwin left these arms.’” 


The next is a good picture of the We are not aware if the issue of the 
gallant Moorish Chieftain in all his combat is on record, but we are loth 
pomp and circumstance, and is also to believe young Zayde a coward. 
amusing from its vein of humour. 


“ THe CHALLENGE. 


“ ¢ Zayde, if a warrior’s heart upholds thy lordly pride, 
And knightly deeds dare vouch the words which all the court deride, 
If in the plain thou canst restrain thy gallant-bounding steed, 
Or first advance, as in the dance, thou always tak’st the lead: 
*If borne sublime amidst the rush of squadrons through the field, 
Thou knowest the stormy joy when first the Christian foemen yield, 
When clothed in shining armour like a thunderbolt of war, 
Bright o’er their dancing plumes we whirl the flashing scymitar ; 
Or if thou canst excel as far when we hear the trumpet’s voice, 
As when thy lute and light guitar the Alhambra dames rejoice, 
When all perfume and pomp you proudly pace the gay parade, 
The first in hall or festival, at song or serenade, 
If face to face, and sword to sword, thou wilt as proud reply, 
As all thy friends when absent thou wilt dare to vilify ; 
Come forth and meet me in the field, for valiant cavaliers 
Care not to fight with words before young dames and noble peers.” 
Thus wrote the young Zulema while the fire flashed from his eyes— 
In every place he leaves a trace, the scroll in tatters flies. 
Then calling to his page, he cried, ‘ Boy, to the Alhambra go, 
And this my card in secret to the Moorish Zayde throw; 
And say his pleasure I now wait upon the plains to know,— 
The plains through which the waters of the limpid Genil flow.’”’ 


To conclude our extracts from these gay ballads, we add one of more mo- 
dern date. 


“Tue Captives. 
“* Soledad que afflige tanto. 


* «0, Solitude, where is the heart Of sorrow a whole year around, 

Such terrible griefs could endure ? Of pleasure not one little hour,— 

O, Liberty, dearer than all, O, Solitude, where is the heart, 

Thy blessings who would not procure ? Such terrible grief would not sour ? 

Dark odious walls on one hand, Denied to the young and discreet, 

On the other great bars, which at noon When sought by some rich old buffoon, 
The teams of the sun cannot pierce, Obliged to come down stairs that he 

Nor yet the soft light of the moon. May with his vile tongue importune. 
Strong keys upon all the balconies, Eternal our woes seem to be; 

Hard padlocks upon every door ; Our blessings, what chance may design,— 
And harder than all the sad lot, O, Liberty, precious and dear, 

That keeps us from those we adore : What heart for thy sweets would notpine?’ 
All winter congealed in the shade, Thus dolefully sung, 

All summer shut up in a stove, To the cushions around, 


Silent {our tongues and our eyes, Two maidens at work 
Still haunted by those we can't love. 


On a broidery ground. 


* Thus Garcilasso :—* En la sublime rueda colocados.” 
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Locked up by their mother, 
Who gossipping went, 
Old widows to visit 
id In mere compliment. 
‘ What girl ever saw,’ 
Cried the younger, in doubt, 
\ ‘A woman lock up 
What never goes out ? 
Who sings now at night? 
Who talks now at day? 
Who reads to us, or 
Who writes when away ? 
O, rigour unkind ! 
Would to Heaven it might 
Soon drive us along 
To despair’s greatest height! 
In knots and in circles, 
The neighbours all go, 
Reaping suspicion, 
Whilst malice they sow. 
Past pleasures and sweets, 








’ Into sours are changed ;— 

f Into prisons the bowers, 
Where freely we ranged. ‘ 
That which was prudence, 


These wiseacres call 


There is an abundance of devotion- 
al pieces in M. Faber’s rimas, some 
of which are beautiful, but the great- 
er part seldom deviate into sense. Of 
a more modern cast, we cannot refuse 
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Symptoms denoting, 
Our bright honour’s fall. 
O, mother, mother, 
Fear keeps the vineyards ! 
The one who entreats 
More speeds than who guards: 
If once the plant grow 
According to bent, 
Too late you apply 
Rods to guide its ascent. 
You listen to tales of 
Duennas and spies, 
Who pass in the church 
Their fibs and their lies. 
Then home, in a hurry, 
You hasten again 
To us, like a storm 
Of thunder and rain. 
I’ll reap my harvest, 
I'll jilt and I'll jest, 
Deceive and coquet, 
As well as the best. 
Then, turn not your keys and your bars, 
Nor all your doors lock up between a 
Maid and her love, for I'll fly, 
As sure as my name’s Teatina,’”’ 


ourselves the pleasure of translating 
a little ode by the divine Luis de 
Leon, in whom all the fervour of Cas- 
tilian piety was united to the taste 
and elegance of Horace : 


‘On THE ASCENSION. 
* Y dexas Pastor Santo. 


“ And leavest thou, Pastor Holy! 
Thy Flock in this dark wilderness and maze, 
’*Midst fear and melancholy ?— 
Dost thou, in glory’s blaze, 
Calmly ascend to the Infinite of Days ? 


The wise, the good, the blest, 

Rejoicing once, but now in mournful guise ; 

The cherished in thy breast : 

Who now shall sympathize 

With them, or who shall charm their longing eyes ? 


What shall those eyes behold, 

That saw the beauties of their Heavenly Lord, 
That can delight unfold ? 

By whom that heard thy word 

Will-not the world’s harsh discord be abhorr’d ? 


This dark and stormy ocean 

Who shall control? What power the winds shalt chide 
In their tempestuous motion ? 

If clouds thy form now hide, 

What star the vessel to her port shall guide ? 


Alas! thou envious cloud ! 

Why with our short-lived pleasure interfere ? 
Why in such haste to shroud 

Thy wealth, and disappear ?— 

How poor, how blind, alas ! thou leav’st us here !”” 


But Wwe must now proceed to close 
our feeble and rambling critique with 
a short notice of the life and writings 





of the young scholar whose name and 
works we have assumed as the text 
of this discourse. 
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Don Joseph de Cadalso was born, 
of an ancient and noble family, in the 
city cf Cadiz, in the year 1741; and, 
having received a good domestic edu- 
cation from his parents, was sent to 
Paris, where, inashort time, he mas- 
tered the classical and most of the 
European languages. After travelling 
through the most part of Europe, he 
returned to Spain, at the age of 
twenty, at the time war was declared 
against Portugal. Having entered 
the army, and distinguished himself 
by some piece of service, he acquired 
the notice and esteem of the com- 
mander-in-chief, Count Aranda, who 
immediately appointed him to his 
staff. Following the destination of his 
regiment, he was about that period 
at Saragossa and Alcala de Henares, 
where he first began to dedicate him- 
self to poetry, and to contract the 
friendship of the celebrated Jovella- 
nos, then a youth. In that seat of 
learning our young soldier acquired 
the admiration of all the s¢avans and 
literati ; contributing particularly, by 
his natural affability in communicat- 
ing his knowledge, to the forming 
among the young men, distinguished 
for talent, that pure and delicate taste, 
which soon after began to create a 
new era in the poetry and literature 
of his country. Thus it happened 
with Melendez. In this youth Ca- 
dalso discovered all the genius and 
acquirements necessary to form an 
elegant poet, and regarded him with 
such affection that he even trans- 
ferred him to his own house, for the 
purpose of instructing and forming 
his taste upon the master-pieces of 
other literatures. Those who can 
read and appreciate Melendez, and 
are aware that he was the creator of 
a new school in Castilian poetry, 
distinguished for its learning, its 
graceful and elegant character, and 
for the principles and study of na- 
ture; and who know how greatly he 
has influenced the writers of his age, 
must acknowledge with the poet him- 
self, how much he was indebted to 
the precepts and genius of his gene- 
rous patron. Amid all these literary 
distractions, our soldier contrived to 
gain for himself a high name for pro- 
fessional skill, and receive from his 
superior a character for surpassing 
valour and talent, as being one from 
whom, (when cured of the liveliness 
of youth,) the state might expect 
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much signal service. But the career 
of this second Garcilasso was also 
destined to be but a short one. War 
having been declared against Eng- 
land, Cadalso was removed with his 
regiment to the siege of Gibraltar. 
His skill and good conduct in this 
blockade gained him the confidence 
of his general, who rewarded his me- 
rit by naming him his aide-du-camp, 
and promoting him to the rank of a 
colonel. But finding himself in the 
night of the 27th February, 1782, in 
a battery of cannons the nearest ad- 
vanced to Gibraltar, a grenade dis- 
charged from the fortress, took a di- 
rection towards the spot where he 
stood. Aware of the risk, but calmly 
despising the danger, believing that 
it would pass over his head, a frag- 
ment of the exploded missile struck 
him on the breast, and instantane- 
ously deprived him of life. His loss 
caused a general mourning through- 
out the army; and the governor of 
Gibraltar, together with other Eng- 
lish officers who had experienced his 
kindness, and were acquainted with 
his noble character, joined with their 
enemy in paying on the mournful 
occasion, the last honours to his re- 
mains. 

Whoever examines the literary his- 
tory of the Spanish nation during the 
period from the reign of Philip the 
Third, to the middle of the eighteenth 
century, will perceive, enveloped in 
the ruin of the monarchy, science, 
good taste in literature and poetry, 
the purity and elegance of the beau- 
tiful Castilian tongue, and every thing, 
in short, which in former times had 
elevated that country to the pinnacle 
of glory and prosperity. Few have 
had greater influence in the revolu- 
tion which has since commenced than 
Cadalso. If, in his Eruditos a la 
Violeta, he ridiculed with an agree- 
able irony the literary hypocrisy of 
presuming charlatans, and in his 
Cartas Marruecos censured, with 
consummate judgment, the vices of 
his country’s mode of education, and 
her pernicious customs, in his poetry 
we see renewed the Anacreontic taste 
of Villegas, the tenderness of Garci- 
lasso, the sublimity of Herrera, and 
the satirical sharpness of Quevedo 
and Gongora. We have, perhaps, 
dwelt longer on this writer than 
Spanish scholars are willing to allow 
he deserves. Considering merely the 
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small remains of his poetry, they 
may perhaps be right;—but the 
manly hauteur and loyalty of his cha- 
racter so closely resembling Garci- 
lasso’s, the similar revolution which 
he accomplished in letters, and the 
similarity of their premature and mar- 


tial deaths, must needs be regarded 
with pride by a nation whose poets 
have been always famed for having 
sung and died like warriors. We 
annex two specimens, one of his An- 
acreontic, and the other of his satiri- 
cal verses. 


«© ANACREONTIC. 


* Quien por aquella collina. 


* Who crowned with ivy 
And vine leaves, descends 
From yonder green mountain, 
And hitherward wends? 


A flask in his hand 

And a smile in his eye, 
Surrounded by shepherds 

And nymphs, who, with joy, 


“ That much a widowed wife will mean, 
When her old husband's dead and gone, 
I may conceive it ; 
But that she won’t be brisk and gay, 
If another offer the next day: 
I won’t believe it. 
That Cloris will repeat to me, 
Of all men, I adore but thee, 
I may conceive it: 
But that she has not often sent 
To fifty more the compliment, 
I won’t believe it. 


That Celia will accept the choice 
Elected by her parents’ voice, 

I may conceive it: 
But that, as soon as all is over, 
She won't elect a younger lover, 
I won't believe it. 





To the sound of their cymbals 
His high deeds record, 
Applauding and singing 
The gifts of their lord? 
’Tis certainly Bacchus, 
The monarch of vines ! 
O, no, ’tis the poet 
Who fancied these lines !”’ 


That when she sees her marriage gown, 
Inez will modestly look down, 

I may conceive it: 
But that she does not from that hour, 
Resolve to amplify her power, 

I won’t believe it. 
That a kind husband to his wife, 
Permits each pleasure of this life, 

I may conceive it: 
But that the man so blind should be 
As not to see what all else see, 

I won't believe it. 


That in a mirror young coquets 

Should study all their traps and nets, 
I may conceive it; 

But that the mirror, above all, 

Should be the object principal, 

I won't believe it.” 























































Gallery of Literary Characters. 


‘* THE GALLERY OF LITERARY CHARACTERS.” 


No. XI. 


JOHN WILSON, ESQ. 





Proressor W11Ls0n !—What can be said of Professor Wilson worthy of his 
various merits ?>—Nothing. Were we to reprint Lockhart’s graphic account 
of him in Peter’s Letters, it would not tell half his fame. A poet who, after 
having had the calamity of obtaining Oxford prizes, and incurred the misfor- 
tune of being praised by the Edinburgh Review for some juvenile indiscre- 
tions in the way of rhyme, wrote the City of the Plague, which even the en- 
vious Lord Byron placed among the great works of the agé, and which all real 
critics put higher than his poetical Lordship’s best productions in the way 
of Tragedy ;—a moral Professor, who “ dings down” the fame of Dugald 
Stewart—a paltry triumph we own, if truly considered, over a small person, 
but a triumph of no trivial moment if the voice of Edinburgh be counted of 
any avail,—an orator who, sober or convivial, morning or evening, can pour 
forth gushes of eloquence the most stirring, and fun the most rejoicing ;— 
a novelist, who has chosen a somewhat peculiar department, but who in his 
Lights and Shadows, &c. &c. gives forth continually fine touches of original 
thought, and bursts of real pathos ;—a sixteen stoner, who has tried it, 
without the gloves, with the Game Chicken, and got none the worse ;—a 
cocker, a racer, a six bottler, a twenty-four tumblerer—an out-and-outer— 
a true, upright, knocking-down, poetical, prosaic, moral, professorial, hard- 
drinking, fierce-eating, good-looking, honourable, and straight-forward Tory. 
Let us not forget, that he has leapt twenty-seven feet in a standing leap, 
on plain ground !—[Byron never ceased boasting of the petty feat of swim- 
ming three or four miles with the tide, as something wondrous. What is 
it to Wilson’s leaping ?]—a gipsy, a magaziner, a wit, a six-foot-club man, 
an unflinching Ultra in the worst of times !—In what is he not great? 

«« Show this to Wilson,” says the said Lord Byron, in one of his letters 
published by that respectable gentleman, Thomas Moore, “ show this to 
Wilson, for I like the man, and care little for his magazine.” Lord B. wrote 
this under the impression that Wilson was the editor of Blackwood; and 
as common fame agrees with his Lordship’s conjecture, we have ventured to 
affix to the Professor’s portrait, the title of CuristropHer Nortu. We 
hope he will not be angry with us for so doing, because it is done honoris 
causd, as Sir C. Wetherell would say. Who is there that does not dis- 
tinguish the Professgr’s hand amid the adjoining Balaam, and rejoice over 
the mingled mirth and melancholy, the humour and poetry, the eloquence 
and buffoonery, the gravity and the gaicty of those fitful productions which, 
under one strange name or another, gleam forth every now and then in 
brilliant contrast with the lack lustre and miserable paste by which they 
are surrounded. 

In the opposite Plate, he is depicted as he appears in his countryman 
Macdonald’s admirable statue. Perhaps other positions less severe and 
stony might be more characteristic, but we had no objection that the pic- . 
ture of the poet should call attention to the works of the statuary. In the 
back ground are seen the University, of which Wilson is the most distin- 
guished ornament—a fistic contest, such as his Boxiana sketches have em- 
balmed—and the rudiments of a cock-fight which, coming under the general 
head of ‘‘ Varment,” falls within the province of his frolic pen. The Profes- 
sor’s wig, and the crutch of the rheumatic Mr. North, have their appropriate 
place in the picture; and if our readers regret that we have found no room 
for a symbol, emblematic of his tragedy, in our plate, they will, in all pro- 
bability, have found plague enough in getting through our illustrative letter- 
press. Farewell!— 


** Hee dictans raptim mediis in fluctibus urbis, 
Propino poculum, Wilséne care, tibi !”” 
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VISIT FROM MR. SAINT JOHN LONG. 


*,* The article on “ Quackery and Twaddling,” which follows this paper, was 
written and sent to press before we received Mr, Saint John Long’s visit. 


We have been lately distinguished—unworthy fellows as we are—beyond our 
contemporaries. We have actually had a visit from the illustrious Quack ! 
We are not deluding the reader or ourselves. We are not speaking of a 
phantom, an imagination, an effigies, or any insubstantial proxy or resem- 
blance—but of the undoubted doctor—the positive corporeal Long. No 
omens preceded this startling advent—no cracklings in the sky—no thieves 
or sheets in the candles—no “ pricking of our thumbs !’’—our whisky flask 
did not burst—our Indian rubber did not shrink with jealousy :—In a word, 
matters remained precisely in their ordinary situation; even we ourselves 
were just as unmoved, as though little Pimlico had dropped in, in his way 
from Portland Place to Saint Stephen’s, and asked for a pinch of Strasburg. 

When we say, that we have had a visit from this illustrious empiric, we 
must be understood to say that he has paid a visit to our establishment—our 
Temple, No. 215, Regent Street. Wer oursEtves are inaccessible—invi- 
sible; but our Minister of the Home Department, Mr. James Fraser, pre- 
sides there in mortal shape, and receives the incense which is afterwards 
duly transmitted to our inner sanctuary. He it was who stood face to face 
with the great Rubber, and came off—axtve! But an event of this magni- 
tude must not be dismissed hastily. The reader may take the following 
particulars. , 
* 7 * . - 

{Let us first, however, inform the reader, in a parenthesis, how the in- 
formation reached us. We were just adding a final squeeze of the lemon to 
our whisky punch, at the instigation of Sir Morgan O’Doherty. ‘‘ You’d 
betther teke anither twist o’ the limon,” said he; “‘ it’s a divilish dale too 
sweet.” Accustomed, from our infancy, to obey the slightest hint of the 
Adjutant on all matters*connected with taste, we had armed ourselves with 
the citric acid, and were about to squeeze the contents of the fragrant 
“limon” into our punch-bowl, when a knock of the most alarming cha- 
racter was heard at the door. ‘‘ Who can that be?” exclaimed half a dozen 
of us, und voce. ‘‘ It’s the divil cum boddering wid a conthrebution,” said 
Crofton Croker. ‘ Be asy,” retorted the Baronet, ‘‘ it’s only an ould lady 
that’s brought to bed of a poem, and ’s pleased to ”” Here the knocker 
sounded terrifically for the second time, and would have waked any one but 
our porter, who continued in his leathern chair, dreaming elysium :—A 
third peal, however, in that key which is supposed to belong exclusively 
to Jupiter Tonans, at last roused up our rascally Cerberus, and a visitor was 
admitted. We had scarcely time to ascertain that a few words were inter- 
changed between the parties, when a quick, agitated step was heard mounting 
the marble staircase, and—following close upon the heels of our door-keeper, 
(who was scarcely permitted to utter ‘‘ Misther Ja—a—”)—Mr. James 
Fraser, our publisher, burst into the room! A cold dew lay upon his fore- 
head—his limbs trembled—his eyes were starting from their sockets—and 
wonder and horrible meaning “ sate on his faded cheek.” Seeing that he 
was unable to speak, but that he eyed the punch-bowl with an imploring 
look, O’Doherty proposed to ring for burnt feathers—Hook suggested a 
glass of salt and water, (which he affirmed was infallible in such cases)— 
and we ourself were just about to sprinkle the sufferer with vinegar—when, 
by one of those gigantic efforts with which nature sometimes resumes her 
sway, the publisher cried out—‘‘ Whesky !’’—*‘ The chiel ’ll tak a wee drap 
o’ the whesky,” said Galt; and accordingly the whisky was administered. 
Under the “ benign influence” of the fourth tumbler of toddy, Mr. James 
Fraser made the following communication. We have not the heart, we 


confess, to keep it from our readers.] But—descendite celo! 
* * * * * 





About a fortnight ago, Mr. James Fraser (who was at that moment oc. 
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cupied on a paper on the (Zolic Digamma) was informed by one of his clerks 
or shopmen that “ a gentleman” wished to speak to him. The “ gentle- 
man,” who was hovering at a distance, like Hesperus when he comes 
twinkling up the east in the early part of the evening, was desired to ap- 
proach. He approached; and announced himself as—Mr. Saint John Long! 
Being perfectly certain that few people would be forward to assume that 
“«* questionable” name, our publisher was satisfied that he stood in the pre- 
sence of the Rubber. Not to be wanting in courtesy, he invited him to sit 
down, an invitation however which was declined. ‘Saint John Long then 
opened his case. He complained bitterly that we had called him a Quack (!) 
—that we had stated that his name was feigned; and that we had, more- 
over, designated him as a sign-post painter. These were heavy charges; 
and when made personally, and with a formidable look, the situation might 
be considered dangerous. But Fraser stood up to his man. He gave look 
for look, word for word. 

The charges were, however, reiterated. One by one, they were laid in all 
their heinousness before the publisher, and he was assaulted in the shape of 
the most frightful interrogatorics. ‘‘ I come,” said the illustrious Long, 
“* to seek redress for the injuries that I have sustained. What do you mean 
by casting these stains upon my character?” To this Mr. Fraser, with 
“ infinite promptitude,” (and, we must say, very handsomely and candidly,) 
replied, that the sole reason was that we really thought him—a Quack; but 
that if he could prove to our satisfaction that we were in error, we would 
print his vindication. ‘‘ We consider,” continued the bold publisher, “that 
you have injured society, and ”” «« Tnjured society, indeed !” said Long 
Saint John, ‘ It’s all for the sake of your pockets.”” Our pockets, quotha! 
We fancy that our pockets would be much more inclined to consumption than 
plethora, were we to trouble our readers with many of the small doings of 
Mr. Long John Saint John Long. To be sure, he cures consumption—so 
that we should have the antidote as well as the bane perhaps—but then he 
does not always cure, and we might stand enrolled in the catalogue of his 
failures, and be immortalized before our time. The chances of benefit are 
therefore equal. To proceed, however, with the visit or visitation :— 

** You call me a Quack, and—so forth,” said Mr. L., increasing in anger 
and importance. ‘“ Haven't I been acquitted by A yuRY OF MY COUNTRY?” 
To this astounding interrogation our publisher scarcely knew what to reply. 
At last, (taxing his recollection very severely,) he managed to observe, (but 
very meekly,) ‘* A’—Mr. Long,—you—forget, surely—the first jury did not 
acquit you?—Did it?’ enquired he, in continuation—(for he was bothered 
by the Doctor’s self-possession) ‘ Did it ?” and the illustrious Doctor could 
not insist that it did. He therefore immediately.took other ground. ‘ You 
say I’ve changed my name, It isn’t true.” ‘ Very well, sir,” replied 
F., “be it so. It is a matter of little moment. We do not ask for your 
pedigree. You have but to advertize the fact, and I have no doubt but 
that you will meet with a proper portion of credit!’ ‘‘ But, sir,”’ persisted 
Long, ‘‘ you called me a sign-post painter. I never was a sign-post painter. 
I never followed any trade. You’ve done me an incalculable injury, especially 
amongst the upper classes. However, I have delivered my message, and 
if- ’ Fraser here interrupted him, and protested that he did not know what 
‘message’ he meant. ‘No matter, sir, I’ve delivered my message, and I 
shall now put it into the hands of professional persons. I’m determined to 
make you—suffer !” Saying which, like some angry comet, which “ por- 
tendeth death and war,’ ’ the Rubber whisked away and was lost in the 
obscurity of Regent Street, and left no trace behind him! 

For a considerable period after his departure Mr. Fraser was in con- 
sider able agitation; for he interpreted Saint John’s menaces into a regular 

*‘rubbing.” ‘‘An oaken towel or a latitat,” said Fraser to a friend, in 
confidence, “ I should know what to do with; but that infernal lotion, I 
confess, does alarm me. I cannot help it.” It was in vain that the most 
alluring arguments were urged to draw him from the subject. He was told 
that he might prepare himself before hand with a stock of cabbage leaves— 
that he might have Brodie in attendance. He was reminded how martyrs 
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had suffered—nay, had rubbed and scrubbed and spiked themselves in Hin- 
dostan and elsewhere. He was informed how the great Scevola had singed 
himself (burnt off his hand) &c. &c. ;—but all would not do! He grew worse 
and worse, until, in the last stage of his delirium, he rushed out of his 
house and burst in,upon our conclave in the manner we have before related ! 

. . + » But let us be serious. Mr. Saint John Long has positively visited 
our publisher ; and the conversation which we have quoted (in effect,—almost 
verbatim indeed,) actually took place between them. The sole piece of ex- 
aggeration, or imagination, that we have indulged in, is touching Mr. 
Fraser’s alarm. However atrocious it may seem, we must confess that he 
was not seriously frightened. Whether Saint John Long’s bluster—his whip, 
with a fox’s head upon it, (apt emblem!) inspired our friend with any sensa- 
tions approaching to timidity, is between him and his conscience. He, how- 
ever, scornfully rejects the notion; and moreover asserts his surprise, that a 
contemporary publication, (not remarkable for its tenderness towards those 
whom it deems public offenders,) should have submitted to apologise to this 
notorious person, after, as he understands, its editor or publisher had received 
avisit from Long! But let us reflect a little on these same visits. If 
persons in the situation of Saint John Long, who has been twice arraigned, 
and ONCE CONVICTED, of homicide (!!) are to come to the house of every 
editor and publisher (with whips in their hands, and big words in their 
mouths) and force apologies—if they are to succeed in making every news- 
paper and magazine call back its words, and CONTRADICT THE RECORDS OF 
THE Ory Baitey !—why there may be a good deal of talk about the liberty 
of the press, and the right of manifesting public opinion; but there will be 
exceedingly little of the liberty itself, which, in fact, would by such means be 
speedily extinguished. We call upon our brother editors and publishers to 
lift up their voices still against quackery of all sorts, in defiance of whips and 
frowns and foxes’ heads. We call upon them to cure quacks of their pre- 
sumption, and to put an end to these domiciliary visits, by administering 
the wholesome “ rubbings” of the press. The Giant with a hundred hands, 
now known by the name of ‘ Pusiic Opinion,” has, we apprehend, as 
formidable a whip and as fearless a heart as the Rubber of Harley Street 
himself; and we are much mistaken if he does not succeed quite as fre- 
quently in effectually curing his patients. Some of the weapons, wielded by 
this same potent Giant are, we should think, after the Rubber’s own heart. 
There are, for instance—the mace of the Times, the lash of the Chronicle, the 
rod of the Herald, the blister of the Bull, the lancet of the Lancet, the oaken 
towel of the Examiner, the scalping knife of the Spectator, the Standard with 
its skene, the Globe with its iron vice, the tomahawk of Blackwood, and the 
knock-me-down hammer of Cobbett !—By which of these does our Rubber 
wish to be cured of the indignation and discontent that he feels towards 
the public press of England? It is scarcely worth while to trouble the 
reader any further. Yet there is one thing which appears to hurt Mr. Saint 
John Long’s feelings so much, that we cannot resist this opportunity of 
making him amends. He is “ hurt,” he says, “ and injured,” by our calling 
him a sign-post painter. Perhaps we ought to have said merely that he was 
fit to be a painter of signs. We beg him to accept this explanation. The 
following advertisement has, we are told, appeared before in some contem- 
porary publication. We are not sure of this in our own knowledge ; and there- 
fore, (and because we think it will justify us in respect of the charge about 
Saint John Long’s painting,) we copy it for the benefit of the curious. The 
reader may be assured that it is faithfully transcribed from a Limerick paper, 
bearing date the 10th of February, 1821. 


“ Mr. JOHN SAINT JOHN LONG, 


“ Historical and Portrait Painter, the only Pupil of Daniel Richardson, Esq. late 
of Dublin, 


“Proposes during his stay in Limerick, to take Portraits from Ittalian Head 
to whole length—and Parson desirous of getting their’s done, in Historical, 
Hunting, Shooting, Fishing, or any other character, or their Family grouped 
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in one or two Paintings, from Life Size to Miniature, eo as to make an Histori- 
cal subject choseing one from History. 

“‘ The costume of the period from whence it would be taken will be parti- 
cularly attended to, and the character of each proserved. 

“He would take Views in the Country. Terms per Agreement. Speci- 
mens to be Seen at his Residence, No. 116, Georges St. opposite the Club- 
house, and at Mr. James Dodds, Paper Staining Ware House, Georges St. 

“‘Mr. Long is advised by his several friends to give instructions in the Art 
of Painting in Oils, Opeak, Chaik and Water Colours, &c, to a limited number 
of Pupils of Respectability two days in each week at*stated hours. 

“« Gentlemen are not to Attend at the same hour the Ladies Attend at. He 
will supply them in Colours, &c.” 


Is this ‘‘ only pupil of Daniel Richardson, Esq.” our Saint John Long, or 
not? If not, let us have proof; otherwise we shall still think that he might 
study “signs” with advantage, however indignant he may be. He would at 
all events learn to amend his spelling. Think of this, O Long! O Saint John! 


“ Awake, our Saint John! leave all meaner things 
To low ambition and the pride of kings,””— 


and shew us that, with you, painting is an art and not a ‘ TRADE’—shew us 
that you are learning to doctor his Majesty’s subjects—shew us that you 
know a little of medicine and a little of surgery ; and then, however we may 
qualify our opinion on the subject of your actually practising amongst us, we 
will at least put our brazen trumpet in order, so that we may celebrate your 
deeds with some formidable blasts, as soon as ever they grow up to he wor- 


thy of permanent renown 
ON QUACKERY, 


WE are tired to death of being too 
agreeable. Our stock of fine words 
is exhausted—our good nature is 
oozing away—our conscience twinges 
us, and—in short—we think that we 
may relieve ourselves from some un- 
comfortable symptoms, and do a little 
good to our cotemporaries by a few 
pages of plain dealing. We are moved 
solely by these disinterested consi- 
derations to snter upon the present 
subject. Besides,—to tell “ the truth, 
the whole truth, and nothing but the 
truth,” is beyond question one of the 
finest things underneath the moon. 
We happen to know all the infallible 
remedies in existence (from the sin- 
cere language of the advertisements), 
and we are of opinion that there is 
not one, after all, like the down- 
right Truth. It is not indeed a 
new remedy. To administer what 
lrish physicians term ‘‘ the rough side 
of the tongue,” is anything but a novel 
experiment. It is as old as Xan- 
tippe,—older. But it has been out 
of use for some time past (except 
with one or two practitioners), and 
we think that we cannot do better 
than revive it. There is no knowing 
how many millions of evil humours 
this sort of “‘ rubbing” might remove, 
if applied regularly, conscientiously, 


TWADDLE, 


And now for our article on “ Quackery.” 


AND OTHER OFFENCES, 


and without remorse. Saint John 
Long’s infallible lotion ‘‘ warranted 
to cure without confinement” would 
be nothing to it. His warm water 
machines (at which middle-aged gen- 
tlemen sit in rows, “piping as if they 
would never grow old,’”’) would fall 
into disuse. The noble blood of the 

s would run its natural race. 
The simpleton would be cured of the 
simples : and—the age of brass would 
be no more. 

To achieve all this, and by the 
means of truth, would surely be no 
trifling matter. We have been told. 
indeed, by a friend (poor fellow! he 
draws a long bow at times), that 
there is a Gascon saying, that “‘ Truth 
should not be spoken at all times.” 
But—to say nothing of the exceptio 
probat—this is only a mutilation of 
an older proverb, which directs us 
quaintly, ** Disez el vraitaz en seizes 
joures,” (“Tell truth during six days”); 
leaving the seventh open to the un- 
biassed choice of the moralist. It 


“was to the mutilation or perversion 


of this valuable proverb, in fact, 
that we were indebted for the inter- 
minable stories of the old gentlemen 
of Gascony. Peace to those defunct 
antiques! May their pigtails never 
want tying! May their shirts, like 
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the robe of Hymen (saffron-tinted) 
be washed without charge in Hades ! 
May their snuff-boxes never want 
filling !—Their days are over. Time, 
the great detector—the great Re- 
former—who sees spots in the sun 
and in the moon—who rubs off the 
gilt and silver coats, in which our Ikey 
Solomonses and William Soames- 
es dress up their little naked name- 
less pieces of copper (too modest for 
the mint)—-and who in fact deter- 
mines the qualities of all things—old 
Time has put the little Gascon so- 
phism into his huge crucible and 
freed it from its dross. We may now 
speak truth every day in the week, 
with a safe conscience ;—unless per- 
haps, when it happens to be too 
agreeable. 

Our apprehensions on that score, 

at present, are not violent. Never- 
theless, we feel some difficulty in 
proceeding with our subject, seeing 
that it is not only of the quack, &c. 
that we have to speak, but of their 
patients and victims also. The shark 
would speedily become harmless, 
were he not supplied with prey. 
Without his rations of deer and buf- 
faloes, the tiger would be weaker 
than grimalkin. The boa could not 
crack the bones of a rabbit unless he 
had occasionally rabbits to crack !— 
So the vapid scribbler must sleep 
over his own nonsense unless he has 
readers to do so. So the self-con- 
stituted doctor must swallow his phy- 
sic himself, unless he has patients to 
take it. It is quite clear that we 
must say a word or two about these 
readers and patients. 
Mankind comprehends an 
infinite variety. Its grand divisions of 
men, women, and children, are not 
sufficient to explain its component 
parts. The individuals that swell the 
bulk of each division are sifted and set 
apart, one from the other, and classed 
in a more scientific way by philoso- 
phers. They are then known by the 
names of politicians, orators, infidels, 
poets, prosers, rakes, coquettes, dan- 
dies, philosophers, critics, classics, 
quacks, adventurers, &c. &c. and so 
forth. But the great body of bipeds, 
—the corpus of the multitude, may 
still be put into one large fold, like 
sheep ruddled with a large F, and 
distinguished by the name of 


FOOLS! 
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Fools—‘ those easy cushions on 
which the wits of the world repose 
and fatten,”—Fools are the grand 
aristocratic class to which all, (even 
kings,) must yield. They are the 
great staple commodity—the her- 
rings of the land, on which our jacks, 
and sharks, and sword-fish fatten. 
It is said by some author, that if one 
poor couple of herrings were allowed 
to generate and live with their pro- 
geny in quiet for twenty years, the 
united family would form a mass 
greater than earth itself! We sup- 
pose that it is by some such wise 
providence that the fool (like the her- 
ring) is made the prey and victim 
of his species. If there were no 
knaves, no quacks, we take it for 
granted we should be gibbered at at 
the corner of every street: our throats 
would be cut in the merest innocence; 
our houses would be set on fire to 
warm the fingers of simpletons; our 
libraries and picturesdemolished; our 
pre-eminence and importance (which 
we are eternally vapouring about) 
put an end to; and we should jog 
on afterwards on a humbler level, in 
company with the long-armed gen- 
tlemen at present exiled from our 
society, and colonizing the swamps 
and forests of Borneo. 

Even the class of the fool, (Ge- 
nus Stultus) is not without its sub- 
divisions and distinctions. There is 
the fool positive (the ‘‘ King Log” of 
bis kind)—the mad fool—the expen- 
sive fool—the illiterate fool—the so- 
lemn fool—the cunning fool—and the 
fool without any discretion. There 
are the same differences as there are 
amongst the Simi; where the long- 
eared, and the long-tongued, and the 
long-tailed, and the no-tailed follow 
each other in pleasing and almost 
endless variety. Amongst mankind, 
men are sometimes fools, (more es- 
pecially when very old or very young): 
children are fools; they are “ char- 
tered fools,”—fools by inexperience ; 
and—shall we say it? can we say it? 
woman—lovely, youthful, innocent, 
false, fair, painted, pretty pretty Wo- 
man is sometimes a—fool also! We 
may 
“ Cast our sceptres at the injurious gods,” 
for ordering this; but so it is, so it 
ever has been, andso it willand must 


be to the end of time! 
Is it not almost a pity that the 
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quack, and the swindler, and the 
pickpocket should prey on such crea- 
tures—like the earwig on the peach? 
like the fly on the rose? Would men 
be too wise, would women be oo fas- 
cinating, too often fatal, unless they 
were each clipped of their attractions? 
We leave the question to philoso- 
phers:—and whilst they are examin- 
ing it with due deliberation, we will 
turn from the victim to the ¢yrant. 
Whatever may be their decision, we 
take it for granted that we can do 
no harm, in any sense, by inquiring 
into i¢s moral or intellectual preten- 
sions. 

But how shall we do this? It is 
difficult to speak of the long-tongued, 
brass-faced animal, called ‘‘ The 
Quack,” in adequate terms. No com- 
monscales or measures will suit him— 
neither wine nor beer—neither Troy 
nor avoirdupois. The apothecary’s 
table comes nearest; but it fails in 
one point. The dram, the ounce, 
the pound might do; but the quack 
does not recognise the “ scruple.” 
He has noscruples. ‘‘ He is born, he 
eats, quacks, and dies!” The stone- 
cutter needs no other directions for 
his epitaph. He may begin and 
chisel out a hundred, and go to sleep 
secure ofa sale. Ifthe quack should 
not (as is most likely) order it him- 
self, his widow—a sort of reflection 
of the quack (she has her dower—a 
third of his pretensions)—or his son, 
the quack apparent, will stand up in 
defence of the family name, and in- 
sist upon transmitting it to posterity. 
Idle apprehensions! Needless care! 
The quack, like the conqueror, liveth 
in his deeds, and need not be afraid 
of oblivion. 

It is a singular thing, in his his- 
tory, that neither thought nor study, 
neither apprenticeship nor prepara- 
tion of any sort, is necessary to ac- 
complish the perfect quack. He 
springs out at once from obscurity 
and ignorance,—complete, consum- 
mate. Like Pallas, when she jumped 
all armed from the brains of Jove, so 
is the quack. He is cased all over 
in native brass, from top to toe— 
armed in scale, like the serpent, and 
like him he is not wanting in fangs. 
Other pursuits require patience, 
time, reading, and long practice, 
before the professor is allowed to 
act. The lawyer studies five years— 
the surgeon, the physician, and the 
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apothecary, the painter, and the 
sculptor, as many: the shoemaker, 
the tailor, the carpenter, the joiner— 
each has his long period of proba- 
tion. But the quack has nons! Heis 
utterly ignorant of simples. The na- 
tures of the commonest herbs, of the 
foxglove, the dandelion, and the rest, 
are unknown to him. He does not 
know a vein from an artery, a nerve 
from a sinew. The articulations, 
the bones, the uses of the liver, the 
powers of the stomach, and all the 
processes of digestion and nutrition 
are as completely shut out from him, 
as the untranslated wisdom of Con- 
fucius, or Ferdousi, or the hiero- 
glyphics of Mexico or Egypt. Yet 
he thrives! He runs laughing through 
(and at) the world— 


(Ridet, zternumque ridebit) 





and multiplies as rapidly as the rat 
or the rabbit. The world is some- 
times in want of other things—of 
pheenixes, (with wings and without,) 
of great men, and wise men, and 
honest men, and modest men; but 
of the quack—so bountiful, so careful 
is nature !—there is never any want. 
From Cornelius Agrippa to Caglios- 
tro—from Cagliostro to Van Butchell 
and Solomon—from Solomon to Saint 
John Long, there is an uninterrupted 
series. And then their fame !—There 
are many persons who wear out long 
lives in London without having heard 
of Baillie or Brodie, of Armstrong or 
Darling ; but who knows not immor- 
tal Eady? You meet his messengers 
(his walking advertisements) at every 
corner of every street. You see a 
solemn fellow walking to and fro, 
with a mighty badge of pasteboard 
on his back. You pass him—he has 
another on his breast! and you be- 
gin forthwith to imagine that he must 
belong at least to the knave of clubs. 
But, patience! you read and learn 
that “ Dr. Eady may be con- 
sulted, from 10 till 4, at his house in 
Church Street, where, &c. &c. &c.— 
and the utmost secrecy, &c. &c.” 

in short, you start off at a right 
angle, and by the time that you have 





‘ sworn yourself out of breath, you are 


inclined to moralize on the audacity 
of human nature, and to wonder at 
human fatuity! The late soidisant 
Dr. was once visited by an old 
acquaintance from the country. (They 
had been parish boys together, had 
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tossed dumps into a hole together, 
and cheated each other at marbles.) 
« I’m glad 40 see thee’st got on so vinely, 
Zam,” said the rustic; ‘‘ but how is’t, 
man? Thee know’st thee never had no 
more brains nor a pumpkin.” He was 
proceeding in this agreeable manner, 
when Dr. —— took him to the win- 
dow, and bade him count the passers 
by. After the lapse of a minute or 
two, he inquired how many had 
passed. The tiller of land answered, 
“ Noinety—or mayhap, a hundred.” 
“And how many wise men do you 
suppose were amongst this hundred?”’ 
said the other. ‘* Why, mayhap, 
ONE,” was the reply. ‘‘ Well,” re- 
turned the Doctor, “all the rest are 
—MINE.”’ 

The story is perhaps somewhat 
musty; but it is a good story, never- 
theless, and comprehends a moral. 
When we declaim against the ini- 
quity of quacks, we should at the 
same time laugh to death the folly of 
those who seek them. They are the 
cause of quackery. They are as much 
answerable for the spreading of the 
vice, as the mother is who feeds her 
favourite fool with stolen sweets, and 
wails over his misdeeds at the gallows. 
If the gaping blockhead and vapour- 
ing coxcomb did not loiter and swag- 
ger about the streets of London, with 
pockets crying to be picked, the picker 
would turn his hand to an useful 
trade. He would never require either 
the pump or treadmill. The followers 
of quacks are the cause of quackery. 
They are the cause of all the atro- 
cious homicides that have been com- 
mitted. One simpleton bears testi- 
mony to Mr. Quackall’s virtues; 
another to his manners; a third at- 
tests his wonderful cures. Nothing 
was ever so sudden, so certain, or so 
marvellous! His ‘vonderful vonders,’ 
as Mr. Matthews justly calls them, are 
the theme of the tea-table, the gossip 
of the nursery. The witnesses are 
not to be withstood. One blows his 
penny trumpet, another winds his 
horn (perhaps his own!) a third 
cackles, a fourth brays, and the end 
is,—what? Why, that another vic- 
tim is added to the list, and the fame 
of the brute-deity extended! The 
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proselytes of an idiot of this sort are 
his basest flatterers; but it must be 
owned, they are also efficient friends. 
They stick at nothing for his sake. 
Having themselves taken his merits 
upon trust, they insist on propagat- 
ing them after the same fashion. 
They assure their friends that ‘‘ The 
Universal Antimorbous drops,” have 
cured twenty thousand people in one 
year, all of them given over by regu- 
lar physicians. They are sceptics of 
the faculty ; but idolaters of any em- 
piric. They would faint with shame, 
were they forced to walk from Tem- 
ple-bar to Tyburn with fools’ caps 
on their heads. Yet they swallow 
the most monstrous absurdities with- 
out fear orshame. They are the jest 
of their companions, and the con- 
tempt of all the world besides; but 
for the sake of some brazen apostle, 
they submit and humble themselves 
to the dust. ‘Ay, tread on me! 
Spit on me! Despise me!” are the 
words of the illustrious Maw-worm ; 
“ Tlikesit!” and so say they; “ They 
likes it ”’ Nevertheless such liking or 
disliking is not the only thing to be 
heeded. It is no answer to the 
motherless child (who asks, “‘ Where 
is my mother?”) to say, ‘‘ We deli- 
vered her over to old Martin Van 
Butchell* (now deceased) ! We con- 
sidered that he, having painted his 
poney, was fully qualified to doctor 
her; but—poor woman !—she died 
somehow, under his infallible me- 
thod!” This would scarcely be deem- 
ed a satisfactory answer to the child, 
or perhaps even before ‘“‘ God and 
our country.” 

So much for the folly of prose- 
lytes!—Before, however, we quit 
this subject altogether, we must ob- 
serve that, although the cause of 
quackery lies mainly with the people 
themselves, yet it is by no means 
creditable to any government to au- 
thorize the misdeeds of such preten- 
ders. Our laws prohibit the lawyer 
from practising, the parson from 
preaching, the tradesman (in many 
cases) from reaping certain advan- 
tages, until—he has studied the pro- 
fession or trade that he designs to 
exercise. Why is the compounder 


_ 


* We use Van Butchell’s name, merely for argument. 





Although we have seen him in 


our (or rather in his) time ; we know nothing of him (of his merits or demerits), except 
that he used to paint his poney, we believe—a singular and perhaps a suspicious adver- 


tisement. 
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of cinnamon and soapsuds chartered 
to vend his potions as valuable drugs? 
Why is the rogue, who mingles the 
most formidable ingredients together, 
(quite at a hazard) countenanced by a 
government, which rejects the un- 
founded pretensions of other quacks? 
We have no quack lawyers—no quack 
sailors, &c. because they must learn 
before they teach. We cannot have 
quack artisans or mechanics, inas- 
much as ¢hey must necessarily upon 
every occasion, exhibit some know- 
ledge and expertness in their calling ; 
but it is not necessary for the proprie- 
tor and vendor of ‘‘ Patent Medicines” 
to have knowledge of any one thing 
under the sun. And it is because of 
this, among other reasons, (namely, 
that his ignorance cannot be detected, ) 
that we call upon the government to 
protect the simple portion of his Ma- 
jesty’s subjects (the King is ‘the guar- 
dian of idiots,’) from the effects of 
their own simplicity, and from the 
sordid knavery of impudent men. 
We sincerely believe, that, with the 
exception of James’s powders, there is 
not another box or bottle of “‘ patent 
medicine,” that might not be sunk 
(with a shot at its tail) in the Bay of 
Biscay, to the infinite benefit of the 
physic-taking community ! 

But enough of quacks! There may 
be too much even of honey, and we 
have still another subject for our 
pen— 

“ Another, gentler theme allures our 
song.” 


It is not every pretender who has 


the mischief or malice of the quack. 
There is the Twaddler, who bears the 
same relation to the quack, as the 
drone does to the wasp. He hums, 
and buzzes about, and bothers you 
almost to death; but he wants a 
sting. His weapon is not a lancet, 
nor a bottle of lotion, but a goose- 
quill. His pen is without point, his 
ink is without gall; yet he goes. on, 
quire after quire, under the delusion 
that he is at once entertaining and 
formidable, and never knoweth, not 
even at the last, that he hath been 
talking only to the sleeper! —A 
twaddler is a sort of quack in his 
dotage. If he has not the vicious- 
ness of his prototype, he makes 
amends by having ten times his folly. 
He is.duller than a lord! He is full 
of senility, imbecility, and indocility. 
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His head is as soft asa medlar. He 
rakes up a stale, unprofitable sentence, 
an exploded opinion, or an obsolete 
joke, (abandoned for its want of point) 
and with these treasures he sets up 
the trade of authorship. Or he has a 
few vapid anecdotes of some obscure 
cotemporaries (he himself being a 
nuisance of sixty, seventy, or eighty 
years standing) and these he is perpe- 
tually threatening to print, although 
he has tired half the world by repeat- 
ing them twenty times over already. 
Or, he abandons jests and anecdotes, 
sentences and opinions, and gives 
himself up to “style.” We have 
known a dozen of these old Square- 
toes who, (without an idea in their 
heads) entertain the most royal con- 
tempt for modern writings. They 
have lived with Colman, and Cumber- 
land, and Jephson, and Murphy, 
and—a dozen others now lodging 
quietly with Oblivion, and cannot 
accommodate themselves (‘‘ accom- 
modate”’ isa ‘‘ good word” according 
to Shakspeare,) to the humours, the 
grotesque tastes, the bizarrerie of the 
present age. We have still twaddlers 
in existence.—There are Boaden, 
Frognall Dibdin, Mrs. Opie, (that 
Christian Quakeress!) the Reverend 
Messrs. — and (an infi- 
nite list) and a due proportion of the 
gratuitous friends and contributors 
of “ our ancient” Sylvanus Urban. 
These are twaddlers of the old school. 
Of the new school, or ‘‘ the Academy 
of rising twaddlers,” we are fearful of 
being allured into an enumeration. 
The Academy is decidedly more nu- 
merous than all the public schools of 
England united;—andThomas Haynes 
Bailey is at the head. But that we 
intend to devote some papers to a 
consideration of the Fillagree School, 
of which this gentleman is so conspi- 
cuous an ornament, we should touch 
upon his slender merits, even in our 
present number. The bees and the 
butterflies, and the other niaiseries, 
which cut such a formidable figure 
through the optics of his mind, must 
be dissected and tested in our best 
manner. But—basta! — we shall 
have time for that hereafter. Let us 
turn to a more venerable specimen— 
the dramatist and historian, Boaden. 

Boaden is rich in “‘ twaddle.” We 
know nothing of the old gentleman, 
save from his books; but these the 
most humane reader must admit to be 
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of the uncontaminated sleepy stamp. 
His Lives of Mr. Kemble and Mrs. 
Siddons have but little merit (we do 
not recollect any)—and his Life of 
Mrs. Jordan—obtruded upon the pub- 
lic at a most unseasonable time—is as 
flimsy and trumpery as a critic could 
well desire who wanted half-an- 
hour’s vent for his spleen. If it be 
objected that our author is an old 
man,—why so be it. We will avoid 
his superannuated productions, and 
take him at his best. Let us see what 
he did when he was young and as- 
piring—when he was flourishing (to 
use the wit of Sir James Macintosh) 
—‘in the full vigour of his incapa- 
city.” In 1795 Boaden enriched the 
Drama with one er two Plays. His 
quill was even then evidently of the 
goose origin: we should think in- 
deed that it must have been plucked 
from the tail ;—but our readers shall 
judge. As we hate to be scandalous 
or partial, we will admit our friends 
the public to sit on the judgment seat 
heside us. 

The Secret Tribunal is—if we 
may believe the title page—‘‘a play 
in five acts, by James Boaden, au- 
thor of Funtainville Forest, and was 
“performed at the Theatre Royal, 
Covent Garden.” The proprietors and 
managers of Covent Garden have al- 
ways been courteous, to .a proverb. 
They are so even at the present time 

—at least they were so a few seasons 
ago, when they accepted a Tragedy 
of ours called ‘‘ The Devil’s Drum- 
mer, or The Fatal Pipkin,” and would 
have acted it (no doubt, to ‘ over- 
flowing and delighted audiences,’’) 
had not our inveterate diffidence 
stood in the way, and transferred 
the manuscript to the cheesemonger. 


“ TIolst. | No, I mean not that. 
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That they were coutteous to a fault 
in the year 1795, when they enacted 
the Secret Tribunal we think the ‘‘Tri- 
bunal” itself will afford sufficient evi- 
dence. Perhaps the drama succeeded 
—we take it for granted that it did— 
but our opinion of its merits must 
remain the same.—Altendez, Mes- 
sieurs ! 

Holstein ‘ an old soldier,’ with his 
wife Ellen, and his daughter Ida, are 
residents in Wirtemburg, and Her- 
man is nephew of the reigning Duke. 
The play opens with a scene in the 
house of the valiant Holstein, wherein 
that hero sounds a loyal flourish upon 
his trumpet, in which we think the 
echo of the brass is evident to the ex- 
perienced ear. Two pages of domes- 
tic dialogue between Mr. and Mrs. 
Holstein bring the drama to the 
proper period for the appearance of 
“the gentle” Herman; andit is here 
that we request the reader’s attention. 
If he can point out to us, in ancient or 
modern tragedy, an instance in which 
the ‘‘ vigour”’ alluded to by Sir James 
Macintosh, exists in a more unques- 
tionable state than in Boaden’s play, 
we will confess that his knowledge 
surpasses ours. To our mind it 
‘* flogs Europe.’”’ The reader has pro- 
bably not forgotten Pipes, Bowling, 
and such like heroes: he may also 
have read some of our clever military 
and naval stories lately published. 
If so, he will not fail to recognise 
the simple language of ‘‘ the private’’ 
in the following speeches of Holstein. 
In reply to a question from his wife, 
who asks if they could well have re- 
fused their daughter’s society to the 
duchess, the foot-soldier answers in 
these natural and martial terms :— 


But still my fondness aches for her return. 

And when the healing power shall deign to bless, 
With former health, my royal mistress, then 

I will entreat her to restore our darling 

To those, whom quiet shuns, when she is absent. 


Ellen. 


But see, the nephew of the Duke of Wirtemburg, 


The gentle Herman, comes in haste from Court— 


Enter HERMAN. 


Herman. 


Health and the lengthen’d happiness of life 


Attend my much rever’d and valued friends. 


Holst. 


We feel this honour sensibly, my lord. 


May we indulge a hope your aunt recovers ? 


Herman. 


We flatter still ourselves with the belief; 


And what we pant for credulously coin ; 
But the physicians fear her—all the aids 
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The lovely Ida— 
Is my daughter well ? 





Ellen. 
Herman. 





































Salutes you by my tongue. 
Ellen. 


Herman. 


Holst. Sir, 
I am entirely yours. 
Ellen. Adieu, my lord. 


Herman. 


Holst. 


Herman. 


To this animated burst of passion 
(which, as the reader will have per- 
ceived, leaves Romeo cold and insig- 
nificant) Holstein, the old soldier, 


We could go on for a twelvemonth 
delighting ourselves and our readers 
with passages equally valuable from 
our friend Boaden's works; but jus- 
tice—stern justice whispers us to 
pause, and tells us that we ought to 
‘waste our sweetness” on other 
pages. There are others equally 
worthy with Boaden, and we must 
therefore now dismiss him, promis- 
ing, however, to return and consider 
his Life of Mrs. Jordan (not forgetting 
his dates) at a more convenient oppor- 
tunity. At present, indeed, our space 
is pretty well exhausted, and we must 
omit even the mention of a hundred 
and fifty other eminent twaddlers who 
court ourremarks. There are, for in- 
stance——but it is better, on second 
thoughts, not to forestall our opini- 
ons. Our good things will not spoil by 
keeping. If, however, we should en- 
tertain any doubts on that subject, we 
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Of science, and the many breathed prayer 
From holy lips, yet keep her from the skies. 


I will not waste a moment 

In idle preparation of my suit. 

Thus speaking with the frankness of a soldier, 

I lay my heart plainly at once before you. 

The gracious Ida, your most beauteous daughter, 
Has here inspired the most unbounded love. 
(aside) Unwelcome tidings! O, my fears presag’d this ! 
I could not reconcile to manly conduct 

A close clandestine furtherance of my passion ; 
To her most honour’d parent, I address me, 
Court his indulgence, bow to his decision.” 
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She suffers but in sympathixing woe. 
Her fondest greeting, to each honour’d parent, 


She longs to see you. 


We've taught ourselves to bear a tedious absence, 
From which the slightest good results to one, 

To whom we most owe duty and affection. 

My valiant friend, if now your leisure serves, 

I could desire some private speech with you ; 

If not, I’ll wait a fitter season. 


My dear, your leave. 


(Exit. } 


replies with a reproach, stating that 
** sickness menaces the throne itself ;” 
upon which Herman justifies himself 
in the following spirited manner :— 


‘‘ Spare this reproach, for even there, my friend, 
Passion collected fuel to the flame, 
And Love illumin’d his torch at Pity’s shrine. 
I saw my Ida, like some angel, tend 
The pillow of disease, whose pallid brow 
Flushed at the comfort which her care bestowed ; 
While she, unwearied, all relief declin’d, 
And seemed the embodied soul of consolation 


1” 


will give them an additional sprink- 
ling of pepper, and all will be safe. 


We had read thus far to a friend, 
when we were met by an objection 
that had never occurred to us. We 
think that it may be easily answered. 
“« What is the use of abusing a stupid 
book?” inquired he, ‘‘ Why not re- 
serve your indignation for those that 
are vicious, and let the others die the 
natural death of dulness ?”—If stu- 
pidity were unaccompanied by quack- 
ery or pretension, and if also the sale 
of a stupid book did not too frequently 
prevent the circulation of a good one, 
there might be something in this ob- 
jection; although even then, the effect 
of this printed nonsense upon the in- 
tellects of the rising generation must 
be exceedingly pernicious. But, the 
fact is, there is only a certain quantity 
of money devoted to the purchase of 
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books; and if half of this be wasted 
on such trash as the Secret Tribunal, 
and the Life of Mrs. Jordan, works of 
value and utility must remain un- 
bought, and be unknown to many per- 
sons to whom they might be of infi- 
nite benefit. This argument is, in 
itself, sufficient to justify the extinc- 
tion of such printed absurdities. If 
Boaden, indeed, would send forth ripe 
Stilton, wrapped up in his “ Tribu- 
nals,” or put carefully up in his Life 
of Mrs. Jordan, delicious rolls of Ep- 
ping butter, we should be the last per- 
sons to complain. We should cry, 
« Well done, our ancient! Macte vir- 
tute! More Stilton! More Epping! 
Let us have more—even if thou af- 
flictest us, at the same time, with 
double the portion of thy paper !”’ 
There is, moreover, almost in- 
variably mixed up with folly of this 
sort (it seems indeed to be its natural 
concomitant) a huge quantity of false 
sentiment, and not a few unsound 
opinions. There are also egotism, af- 
fectation, effeminacy, and other sins 
and defects, which can scarcely be 
necessary to the welfare of letters. 
Why there is even our dear Lady 
Morgan—(spare us, gentle shade ! we 
had forgotten—Mrs. Morgan)—she 
is never tired of talking about herself, 
her books, her bust, her banishments, 
(from Austria and Italy,) her wide- 
spread fame,—France is at her feet 
—Ireland is her humble servant— 
the sculptors are dying to model her, 
the painters to paint her—compli- 
ments are showered on her like sugar- 
plums—French verses are addressed 
to her, which she answers in French 
—her own French !—and in a word, 
this wonderful little woman is eter- 
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nally babbling of “‘ Morgan, Morgan!” 
and we are never tired listening to 
her. Yet we question if all this, so 
amiable in itself, so modest and so 
agreeable, can be held to be absolutely 
beneficial to letters—at least in the 
strict sense of the utilitarians. We 
have our doubts as to the extreme 
theory of our converted friend, Mrs. 
Opie, on lying; and we doubt pro- 
digiously some of Mr. Moore’s po- 
sitions in his late Life of Lord 
Byron. We pass by his details of 
the adventures at Venice, which 
might have been omitted with credit 
both to Lord Byron and himself; and 
refer the reader to one or two pas- 
sages at the outset of his second 
volume. He asserts that much (or 
most) of my Lord’s power and merit 
arose from his painful sensations, but 
that when he was not really uncomfort- 
able, he used to imagine himself so, &e. 
Now if we ever saw an opinion knock- 
ed down in effect by its author, it is in 
this case. He asserts that a power 
arose out of certain natural sensa- 
tions, and then tells us that they 
were half the time artificial. And 
this last statement is, beyond doubt, 
the truth. There cannot be a ques- 
tion but that Lord Byron was as full 
of affectation as a lady’s maid, and 
as melancholy as ‘‘ Master Matthew,” 
who was Melancholy himself at “‘ di- 
vers times;” and then, said he, “ I 
do no more but take pen and paper 
presently, and overflow you half a 
score, or a dozen of sonnets at a 
sitting.” 

We shall resume this subject in 
one of our early numbers. 

PIPER. 
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THE DUC DE SULLY. 


MAxIMILIAN DE Betuune, Duke of 
Sully, was born at Rosny, on the 13th 
of December, 1560. He was the se- 
cond of four sons; and, having early 
rendered himself remarkable by the 
gravity and excellence of his disposi- 
tion, as also by great vigour of mind 
and body, he was selected by his fa- 
ther for the service of the young 
Prince of Navarre. After his presen- 
tation to the prince, he was placed 
under the care of a tutor at Paris, 
where, in his twelfth year, he nar- 
rowly escaped the horrors of the St. 
3artholomew massacre. A breviary, 
which he placed under his arm, and 
his student’s robe, gave him a suffi- 
ciently Catholic appearance to secure 
his safe conduct as far as the college 
De Bourgogne, where he remained 
concealed during three days; and 
when the young King of Navarre ef- 
fected his escape from court, De Ros- 
ny followed him, both making open 
profession of the reformed faith, 
which they had been forced to ab- 
jure during the sanguinary period of 
religious persecution. 

Henry of Navarre, who was seven 
years older than De Rosny, possess- 
ed, in an eminent degree, all the qua- 
lities calculated to win the affections 
of the chivalrous youth by whom he 
was surrounded. Frank, brave, and 
generous, gentle in demeanour, and 
fervent in his attachments, he united 
in his own person whatever is no- 
blest in the princely and warlike cha- 
racters. But De Rosny had another 
and peculiar inducement to attach 
himself to the service of the royal 
leader ; his tutor, La Brosse, an as- 
trologer, having repeatedly declared 
to him, that the King of Navarre, af- 
ter having verged on destruction, 
would fill the throne of France, and 
liberally reward his services. The 
pupil never forgot his tutor’s prophe- 
cy; and often quoted it to encourage 
the king in the trying struggles w hich 
preceded its final accomplishment. 

After distinguishing himself by va- 
rious exploits under the King of Na- 
varie, he accompanied the Duke of 
Anjou in kis expedition to the Low 


Countries, in the hope of regaining 
possession of the family estates, of 
which his father had been disinherit- 
ed by the Vicomte de Gard, because 
of his professing the Protestant faith. 
During this expedition, De Rosny’s 
gallantry was put to a severe trial by 
the following circumstance :—After 
the taking of Chateau en Cambresis 
by the duke’s army, a proclamation 
was made, prohibiting violence to the 
women and maidens, under pain of 
death—a measure no less of precau- 
tiouthanof humanity, since the plague 
Was raging in almost every house, 
As De Rosny was proceeding through 
the town, followed by those who had 
joined him in the assault, a beautiful 
girl threw herself into his arms, ex- 
claiming distractedly, ‘ 
save my honour and my life; for 
your soldiers yonder are pursuing 
me, threatening me with violation or 
death!” 

“Fear not,” he replied; “ I will 
prevent their doing you any wrong, 
and will conduct you to the nearest 
church in safety.” 

To this the girl rejoined, still hold- 
ing De Rosny in her arms, “ Ah, 
sir, | would willingly have taken re- 
fuge there; but admission was re- 
fused me, bec cause they know that I 
have the plague.” 

«* How !—Good God !”’ exclaimed 
he, thrusting her from him, “ have 
you the plague? By heaven! youare 
a worthless woman, and must seek 
shelter elsewhere than in my arms. 
Why, was it not a sufficient defence 
for your honour to tell the soldiers 
you were infected?” And, without 
awaiting her reply, he left her; nor 
could any thing, during four follow- 
ing days, remove his ‘apprehension, 
that this circumstance had entailed 
on him the malady he most dreaded. 

Shortly after, becoming disgusted 
with the perfidious character of the 
Duke of Anjou, De Rosny resolved 
on returning to the service of Henry ; 
but, before his departure, he paid a 
visit to his aunt, Madame De Mastin, 
who had also disinherited him on ac- 
count of his religion. His conversa- 
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tion with this lady deserves to be re- 
corded, as evidence of the honest in- 
fluence exercised by the friars and 
father confessors of those—and, no 
doubt, of these—days, for the main- 
taining their ghostly domination.— 
When the aunt and nephew were 
standing before the tombs of their 
ancestors in the abbey-church, the 
former burst forth into the following 
lament : 

“ Alas! my nephew, how would 
my father, your grandsire, and my 
sister, if they were alive, now weep 
and feel vexation as I do, on seeing 
one of their children who believes 
not in God, nor in his Holy Mother; 
but who addresses his prayers solely 
to the hellish foe, who makes you 
the enemy of all good deeds, as I 
am told by our worthy father con- 
fessors.”” 

And to the explanation which this 
pathetic sentence called forth, the old 
lady rejoined, “‘ But how can this 
be as you say, since the good Father 
Sylvester has assured me, not eight 
days since, that the Huguenots are 
worse than the Jews, and that they 
pray neither to God nor his Holy 
Mother.” 

To convince her, De Rosny re- 
peated the Lutheran creed; and, at 
the conclusion, Madame De Mastin 
embraced him, and said, ‘‘ This be- 
ing so, I love you as my good ne- 
phew. Oh, how I regret that your 
godfather and myself should have 
disinherited you; but I swear by the 
Holy Virgin, that all this shall be al- 
tered.”—-A promise which the good 
Father Sylvester doubtless authorized 
her ladyship to break, for De Rosny 
was not restored to his inheritance. 

On his return to France, he was 
received with joy by the king of Na- 
varre, who sent him to Paris to watch 
the movements of the court, where 
Solomon and Philippe de Béthune, 
nephews of De Rosny, were then in 
high favour, having abjured the re- 
formed religion. It was during his 
stay in Paris that he became ena- 
moured of Anne de Courtenay, a rich 
heiress, whom he married in 1584. 
From the period of his marriage, the 
Baron De Rosny became remarkable 
for the good order of his establish- 
ment, no less than for the splendour 
of his train, consisting of numerous 
gentlemen distinguished by birth and 
martial accomplishments. It was 
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the theme of general wonder that a 
private nobleman, without largesses 
from the crown, should be enabled to 
support so heavy an expenditure ; 
none knowing the sources whence 
his wealth was derived. One, and 
the principal of these, was the sale of 
horses which he purchased in Ger- 
many, and disposed of in Gascony at 
enormous prices. Never, amidst the 
dissipations of youth or dangers of 
war, was he insensible to the care of 
enriching himself; and for this end 
frequently took advantage of means 
and circumstances which modern 
delicacy might deem unworthy of his 
regard. But the King of Navarre, 
who thus found a well-filled purse 
constantly at his service, had no rea- 
son to regret the absence of fastidi- 
ousness in his friend’s efforts for 
procuring the “‘ sinews of war ;”’ and 
it is more than probable that his 
early obligations to De Rosny in this 
respect, materially influenced Henry 
in appointing him at a subsequent 
period to that financial control 
which he exercised so salutarily for 
the interests and dignity of France. 
After some fruitless negociation by 
the queen mother, Catharine de Me- 
dici, on the behalf of her son and 
the Catholic party, hostilities were 
recommenced, and De Rosny had 
the direction of the artillery at the 
famous battle of Coutras. Before 
the engagement, Henry thus addres- 
sed him :—‘‘ My friend Rosny, it is 
now that you must evince your spi- 
rit and diligence, for on the manage- 
ment of the artillery must depend, 
in great measure, the gaining of the 
battle, which I expect from God, for 
his glory is here concerned, and we 
fight for the preservation of the king- 
dom, which it is the wish of these 
(the League) to dismember, and my 
design to restore.” To the princes 
he made the following Laconic ap- 
peal :—I shall only say to you, that 
you are of the house of Bourbon— 
and, God’s life! I will shew you that 
I am your elder.” The success of 
the Huguenots was complete; and 
De Rosny, seeing that victory had 
declared for them, hastened to con- 
gratulate Henry. This prince, on 
seeing him approach, exclaimed— 
“‘ Well, my friend, to God alone be 
the glory of this victory! for the 
enemy were twice our strength—and 
if we owe any praise to human aid, 
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believe me, De Clermont, yourself 
and Bois du Lys should have a large 
share, for your cannon did wonders 
—and | therefore promise you that 
never will I forget the service you 
have this day done me.”’ This great 
victory was gained on the 20th Oc- 
tober, 1587, but was not succeeded 
by any important consequences for 
the Huguenots, owing to the dissen- 
sions which arose between Henry 
and some of the princes who had 
shared in the glories of the day. 

The two following years, 1588 and 
89, De Rosny passed for the greater 
part, in attendance on the King of 
Navarre, sharing all dangers, and 
omitting no occasion of confirming 
his already established character for 
undaunted valour and devotion to the 
cause in which he was embarked. 
On the eve of the famous battle of 
Ivry, he received the following note 
from the king, commanding him to 
leave Passy, and repair to the royal 
camp :—“‘ My friend, I never had 
better expectation of giving battle, 
than to-day, butall has past in slight 
skirmishes. lam convinced you would 
have regretted all your life the not 
having been there; wherefore I ap- 
prize you that it will take place to- 
morrow ; for we are so close upon 
each other, that we cannot possibly 
decline it. I conjure you therefore, 
to come and to bring with you what 
force you can, above all your own 
company, and the two companies of 
arquebussiers, which I left with 
you, for I know them, and wish 
to employ them. Adicu.” Imme- 
diately on receiving this note, De 
Rosny set out and marched with 
such diligence, that he joined the 
king an hour and a half before the 
engagement, both armies being drawn 
up in order of battle. It may be 
worthy of mention, as shewing the 
superstitious tendency of his mind, 
that on the night before the battle, 
when keeping watch on the scarp at 
Passy, expecting an attack from the 
vanguard of the enemy, he declared 
that he saw distinctly in the heavens 
two armies in furious contest, and 
in his memoirs, 
affirmed to have been the exact coun- 
terpart of this visionary conflict. On 
the approach of De Rosny, the king 
advanced to welcome him, and or- 
dered his company to the right wing, 
in the body of the royal squadron, 
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whom he thus addressed :—*‘‘ Com- 
panions, if you this day share my 
fortunes, I also share yours. I will 
conquer or die with you. Keep well 
your ranks I pray you, and should 
you lose your colours, pecurants, or 
standards, lose not sight of my white 
plume: you will always find it on 
the road to honour and victory.” 
In this engagement, two horses were 
killed under De Rosny, and he him- 
self was severely wounded in the leg, 
thigh, and head. The last wound 
bore him to the earth, and on reco- 
vering, he found himself alone, with- 
out his helmet, when one of the 
enemy came upon him sword in 
hand, from whom however he escap- 
ed, by taking refuge under a pear- 
tree, the branches of which were so 
low and tick, as to serve for an in- 
trenchment, till his opponent, tired 
with running round it, cursed him 
heartily, and went in quest of easier 
prey. De Rosny then came forth 
from his pear-tree, and meeting one 
of his own party leading a steed, 
which he had just taken, he pur- 
chased it for fifty crowns, and pro- 
ceeded to reconnoitre the, state of the 
field. As he thus rode, in sufficiently 
ill-plight, seven of the enemy ad- 
vanced towards him, with the ban- 
ner of the Duc Du Mayne; chief of 
the Leaguers, and addressing him by 
name, exclaimed :—‘‘ We all know 
you well—will you shew us courtesy 
and save our lives?” ‘‘ How,” cried 
De Rosny, ‘‘ you speak like men who 
have lost the battle.” To which they 
rejoined in the affirmative, and sur- 
rendered their persons, and the ban- 
ner into his hands ; with which easy 
capture he proceeded to his quarters. 
Here he spent a day in dressing his 
wounds. On the following morning, 
a litter was hastily constructed of 
branches. in which he proceeded to 
his chateau of Rosny, which was at 
no great distance from the field of 
battle. On approaching the castle, 
he was met by the king, who had 
been partaking of a collation there, 
after the chase. The following was 
the order in which the wounded 
warrior was returning home.—First 
marched two grooms, leading two war 
steeds ; next two pages, mounted on 
two horses, the first of which had been 
severely wounded in the engagement. 
The page who rode this horse, wore 
his master’s cuirass, and carried the 
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white banner of the enemy; the se- 
eond bore the brassets and the hel- 
met, fixed on the end of a broken 
lance; after these pages, came the 
Sieur De Maignan, esquire to De 
Rosny, his head bound, and one armin 
a sling, who was followed by one of 
the attendants, wearing his master’s 
cloak, and carrying several fragments 
of his sword, his pistols, and the 
remnants of the plume, which had 
been collected. Next to these was 
De Rosny in his litter, covered only 
by a sheet, excepting that his fol- 
lowers had spread over it the four 
cloaks of his noble prisoners, which 
were of black velvet, interwoven with 
numberless crosses of Lorraine in 
silver embroidery, and surmounted 
by the four helmets of those pri- 
soners, with their lofty plumes of 
black and white; while round the 
sides of the fitter were hung their 
swords and pistols. Then came the 
prisoners, followed by the servants 
of De Rosny; and lastly, the Sieur 
De Vassant, carrying his banner and 
followed by the company of soldiers, 
and the two companies of arque- 
bussiers, whom he had brought to the 
royal squadron before the battle. 
The king delighted with this ovation, 
advanced to the litter, and embracing 
De Rosny, exclaimed—“ Brave sol- 
dier and valourous knight, in my 
opinion the most glorious titles 
which can be given to a man of ho- 
nour, following the profession of 
arms. I have ever had a high opi- 
nion of your courage, and conceived 
great hopes of your virtue. Now 
let me embrace you before these 
princes, captains, and great knights, 
who are around me, and in their pre- 
sence declare you to be a true and 
frank cavalier, assuring you, as I 
do them, that never shall I have good 
fortune in which you will not par- 
ticipate.” So saying, the king de- 
parted, and De Rosny pursued his 
way to the castle, where he continued 
for some time after his recovery, 
highly indignant at Henry’s refusing 
him the governorship of Mantes, as 
that prince was reluctantly compelled 
to do, fearing that the great Catholic 
lords might take umbrage at seeing 
the place in the hands of a Huguenot. 
However, he joined the king after 
the raising of the blockade of Paris, 
which had been undertaken in 1590. 
He shared in various dangers, and at 
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length was mainly instrumental in 
the taking of Gisors; the govern- 
ment of which he solicited, but was 
again refused for the same reason as 
before. De Rosny then broke out 
into passionate reproaches against 
the king, reminding him of his having 
supported his cause during eighteen 
years at his private charge, of the 
wounds and fatigues he had suffered, 
and the blood he had shed. To all 
which upbraidings, Henry only an- 
swered :—‘‘I see well that you are 
now in anger—we will discuss the 
matter another time;’” and when 
De Rosny had retired, he turned to 
his attendants and said, ‘‘ we must 
let him talk, for he is of a quick and 
sudden temper, and, to say the truth, 
has some sort of cause here; but he 
will never do any thing wrong or 
shameful, for he is an honest man 
and loves honour.” To cool his 
vexation, De Rosny went on a jour- 
ney to the vale of Aillan, to visit his 
estates, leaving the charge of his 
company to his lieutenant. On re- 
turning from this tour, he heard that 
the king was besieging Chartres, 
whither he proceeded, and acquitted 
himself so bravely, that Henry eulo- 
gized him in public, and made him 
strong promises of future advance- 
ment. About this time he, in a skir- 
mish, received a pistol shot in the 
upper lip, the ball passing through 
the back of the neck, a wound which 
occasioned him much suffering du- 
ring the remainder of his life. 

The success of Henry’s arms daily 
increasing, at length emboldened him 
to undertake the siege of Rouen. 
While the necessary preparations 
were making, the young king per- 
formed a diversion to Compiegne, 
where the fair Gabrielle d’Estrees 
awaited him. De Rosny took ad- 
vantage of the same occasion, be- 
coming enamoured of Rachel de 
Cochefilet, widow of the Seigneur De 
Chateaupers, whom he selected to 
replace Madame De Rosny, then 
recently dead. This lady left the 
Catholic for the Reformed religion, 
in order to gratify her lord, with 
whom she spent a long life in conju- 
gal happiness. During the king’s 
stay at Compiegne, De Rosny made 
a capture under circumstances too 
ludicrous to be past over. The king 
had expressly forbidden the forward- 
ing of provisions, or any kind of 
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commodities; to Paris or Rouen; 
notwithstanding which. prohibition, 
the governors of towns, and especial- 
ly of those situated on the rivers, 
combining together for their personal 
advantage, gave daily passports for 
furnishing the two blockaded cities 
with an exchange of merchandize 
and articles of consumption. De 
Rosny’s company at Mantes had 
frequently intercepted various arti- 
cles of this kind on their way to Pa- 
ris, and he was on one occasion ap- 
prised of a well stored boat having 
proceeded to the capital, where its 
contents were to be disposed of for 
fifty thousand crowns; the safe con- 
duct of which had been guaranteed 
by passports from the governors of 
towns along the line of the river. In 
consequence of this information, an 
armed boat was stationed between 
Meulan and Mantes, which duly cap- 
tured the returning vessel, and towed 
her to Mantes. On unrolling the 
bales from the beat, De Rosny found, 
to his infinite disappointment, that 
no money was concealed there ; and 
on questioning Fourges, the agent in 
the transaction, he was told that the 
bales were part payment in kind, and 
that the remainder of the sum was in 
bills of exchange, which were ac- 
cordingly produced. This account 
by no means satisfied our experienced 
soldier, and he therefore proceeded to 
employ menaces, when the poor agent 
unwittingly revealed the whole affair. 
As De Rosny and himself were pa- 
rading the apartment, hotly debat- 
ing the question, a train of crowns 
fell on the floor from the ill-secured 
seams of M. De Fourges’ small- 
clothes, who immediately evinced 
a disposition to take a chair. But 
De Rosny seized him by the arm, at 
the same time addressing him with 
great gravity as follows: ‘‘ Come, 
come, Monsieur de Fourges, I see 
there will be much more pleasure and 
profit in making you walk than sit 
for the present;” and accordingly 
he made him continue the conversa- 
tion, and traverse the apartment till 
seven thousand golden crowns had 
left their hiding place. 
ceeding greatly exasperated the go- 
vernors who had granted passports, 
but they were fain to hold their peace 
on the subject, as the king expressed 
himself highly delighted on hearing 
of it. 
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The siege of Rouen was raised in 
1592, in consequence of the appear- 
ance of a force under the Prince of 
Parma for the support of the League, 
and de Rosny again retired to his 
castle, for the cure of his wounds, as 
was generally believed, but in reality 
to hide his indignation at a fresh re- 
fusal, similar to the former, to which 
the king was constrained to subject 
his faithful servant in the fear of of- 
fending the Catholic nobles, already 
but too generally disaffected, in con- 
sequence of his own delay in em- 
bracing their religion. There were 
not wanting many who endeavoured 
to turn the absence of De Rosny to 
his disadvantage, but Henry silenced 
them by saying, that he well knew 
what was the complaint under which 
his friend was labouring: ‘‘ He is 
angry with me, and perhaps with 
some reason, and wishes to play the 
philosopher ; but when we meet, I 
shall be able to arrange all this, for 
I know him well.” ‘This being re- 
ported to the ‘‘ philosopher,” he re- 
Jented, and resolved to join the king. 

On his way to Compiegne, where 
his majesty was then staying, he fell 
in with some messengers bearing 
dispatches for the Duke Du Mayne, 
and having seized their papers, found 
among them an important document 
—the copy of the treaty then on foot 
between the League and the King of 
Spain, in virtue of which the interests 
and dignity of France were to be ut- 
terly sacrificed, under pretence of se- 
curing the perpetuity and exclusive 
support of the Catholic faith. This 
treaty he placed in the king’s hands 
on his arrival, saying in reply to 
a question from his majesty as to the 
cause of his early arrival, when his 
wounds were as yet imperfectly heal- 
ed, “Sire, [ come to bring you three 
pages of my philosophy.” Henry, 
on receiving these dispatches, loaded 
his friend with encomiums, and in- 
sisted on his returning to the cha- 
teau De Rosny, there to remain till 
his wounds were perfectly cured. 
With this injunction he complied, re- 
ceiving from the king the most flat- 
tering testimouies of regard on his de- 
parture, 

The position of Henry now be- 
came daily more embarrassing. The 
sole and undisputed claimant to the 
crown of France, (for the farce of 
investing the Cardinal De Bourbon 
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with the kingly dignity was despised 
even by those who, for the purposes 
of party, had advanced him to that 
ridiculous distinction,) adored by his 
soldiery, and by such of his people 
as had experienced the benignity of 
a monarch whom the vexations and 
toils of war could not harden against 
his refractory subjects; still, by the 
great body of the nation, he was un- 
known and hated as the supposed ene- 
my of a religion, whose ministers 
have at no time shrunk from promul- 
gating calumny and misrepresenta- 
tion, however gross, which might up- 
hold their dark dominion. ‘The hor- 
rors which the population of Paris 
had patiently endured during the 
blockade, rather than submit to the 
monster conjured up by monkish 
arts ‘‘ to fright the land from its 
propriety”—a king whom they were 
made to regard as the sworn foe of 
God and his altars—those horrors 
were not forgotten by Henry, and 
he revolved with anguish the scenes 
of similar calamity, which his op- 
position to the wishes of the many 
might entail. So long as he re- 
mained Protestant, the Catholic 
league had a plausible appeal to the 
passions of Catholic France, though 
he himself well knew that views of 
personal aggrandizement alone in- 
fluenced the leaders of that infatuat- 
ed junction. Then those powerful 
nobles, who had joined his standard, 
from attachment to the hereditary 
succession, and a dread of the dis- 
sensions to be apprehended from the 
ambitious designs of members of 
their own body, now became urgent 
with him to take that step which 
alone could give peace to the coun- 
try, and which, he had led them to 
hope, he would take when they 
swore fealty to him on the death of 
Henry III. If these considerations 
powerfully appealed to him within 
his kingdom, there were others no 
less imperative from without. The 
all-engrossing power of Austria was 
arrayed against him, backed by the 
fulminations of Papal vengeance, at 
that period possessing a power of 
which we now can form but a faint 
conception. Nor was he insensible 
to the desire and prospect of turning 
the tables on the power of Spain, 
could the energies of France be once 
so far restored as to enable her to 
embrace an effective alliance with 
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the Protestant states, all eager for 
the blow which should bring the 
despot from his pride of place. On 
the other hand, how was he to for- 
sake that Protestant party, which 
had supported him from his. early 
youth, been faithful to him in all 
trials, as the delegated guardian of 
their spiritual privileges and political 
rights? The charge of ingratitude 
to which he must thus expose him- 
self was, to his generous spirit, a 
counterpoise to the many evils to be 
apprehended from the protracted 
struggle for his rightful dominion. 
In this conflict of opinions the 
monarch summoned De Rosny, and 
demanded his counsel on a question 
thus vitally affecting the happiness 
of himself and his people. The 
zealous Protestant recapitulated the 
various considerations arising out of 
the subject, and concluded by ad- 
vising his master to embrace Catho- 
licism, as the only measure by which 
faction could be destroyed, and France 
placed in a situation to further his 
benevolent designs for her internal 
prosperity and external aggrandize- 
ment. In compliance with this ad- 
vice the king assembled the principal 
among the Protestant nobles, and 
opened to them his intention on the 
subject. They listened with gloomy 
silence, but acquiesced in the pru- 
dence of taking some proceeding by 
which peace might be restored. After 
going through the form of listening 
to a polemical disquisition between 
the Protestant and Catholic divines, 
from which he gained all the instruc- 
tion usually consequent on such dis~ 
plays, Henry subscribed a profes- 
sion of faith declaring his belief in 
all the dogmas of popery, which pro. 
fession concluded in these terms : 

“In this Catholic faith, out of 
which no one can be saved, and of 
which I now make profession, I 
promise, with the grace of God, to 
persist wholly and inviolably to the 
latest breath of my existence,” 

Now it does appear by the passage 
in italics, that his majesty disposed 
somewhat unkindly of his Protestant 
friends, whom he himself had re- 
peatedly declared to have been his 
most faithful subjects. It is worthy 
of remark that the gentle-hearted 
clergy of the period had prepared a 
very different profession from that 
which the king signed ;—and that the 
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latter was tardily approved of by 
them, because of his firm refusal to 
sign the uncharitable, bigotted, and 
blasphemous document at first sub- 
mitted to him by the Apostolics. 
This great measure thus taken, a 
general truce was proclaimed, and 
sundry negociations set on foot with 
Spain and the Duke Du Mayne. 
Rheims being in the power of the 
League, Henry was crowned at Char- 
tres on the 27th of February, 1594. 
To assist at this ceremony, De Rosny 
left Rouen, where he was engaged in 
negociating with Villars, the gover- 
nor, for the surrender of the place in- 
to the power of the king. After the 
coronation he wished to return and 
resume the affair at Rouen, but 
Henry insisted on his prolonging his 
stay in Chartres, to thwart the passion 
of the Comte De Soissons and the 
Princess Catherine, sister to the 
king. This office De Rosny would 
gladly have declined. He urged the 
importance of securing the surren- 
der of Rouen, while Villars was fa- 
vourably disposed; and the danger 
of leaving that governor open to the 
machinations of the Spanish emis- 
saries, and of those from the Duke of 
Mayne. The king, however, was 
inflexible, and he reluctantly under- 
took a charge which was executed so 
successfully, that the lovers both con- 
ceived a lasting hatred against him. 
They had interchanged written pro- 
mises of marriage: these De Rosny 
persuaded them to deliver into his 
hands, assuring them that the king 
only required this mark of confidence 
on their part, to make him volunta- 
rily accede to their fondest wishes. 
This matter, thus settled to the king’s 
satisfaction, and the lovers utterly 
duped, De Rosny was at liberty to 
proceed with his negociation at 
Rouen, which, after many severe ob- 
stacles, hehappily concluded, and was 
enabled to announce to the king the 
peaceable surrender of all Norman- 
dy. In reply to this communica- 
tion, Henry wrote him a letter full of 
the most fervent acknowledgements, 
and concluded thus: ‘‘ Come and 
join me on the 20th of this month at 
Senlis, or on the 2lst at St. Denis, 
in order that you may assist in cry- 
ing Vive le Roi! in Paris; and then 
we will go and do as much at Rouen. 
Shew this letter to the new servant, 
(Villars) whom you have acquired 
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for me, that he may see I commend 
myself to him—may know that I love 
him well, and that I know how to 
prize and cherish brave men like him- 
self. Adieu, my friend.—Henry 
Senlis. March 14, 1594.” 

The latter part of this extract pro- 
duced, as it was no doubt intended 
to do, a most powerful effect on the 
generous Villars; such indirect eulogy 
being, as Henry well knew, one of 
the surest means for reaching a noble 
heart. When De Rosny had read to 
him the passage, De Villars exclaim- 
ed :—‘‘ By heaven, this prince is too 
kind and courteous in thus remem- 
bering me, and speaking of me in 
such good terms. And so deeply do 
I feel myself obliged to him that, 
when waiting on his majesty, I shall 
tender my acknowledgements for 
this. As to the treaty between us, 
ask for no surety beyond my honour, 
which I have given you, and fear not 
its changing in your absence.” 
Having thus fortunately concluded 
this important negociation, De Rosny 
set out to join the king in his tri- 
umphant entry into Paris. 

Henry was received with transport 
by the Parisians, who had the or- 
thodox satisfaction of seeing him 
proceed to the church of Nétre Dame 
to return thanks. But, though thus 
successful in the capital, his king- 
dom was by no means subjected to 
his sway. The Duke Du Mayne still 
held out, supported by several nobles, 
who wished for a subdivision of the 
French territory into petty principa- 
lities, which they had already marked 
out to their own satisfaction. Fortu- 
nately for France, however, her mo- 
narch had been long accustomed to 
combat and conquer difficulties even 
greater than those which now opposed 
his peaceable possession of his ances- 
tral throne. He was not a man to 
abate one jot of dignity, or to sheath 
the sword while a single rebel re- 
mained in arms against him. Thus, 
even while negociations were on foot, 
he continued his steady career of con- 
quest, subduing the more stubborn 
by the terror of his warlike energy, 
and the better disposed by the mild- 
ness and urbanity of his personal 
character. Still there was one em- 
barrassment, which had well nigh 
paralyzed even his own untiring per- 
severance, namely, the deplorable 
confusion of the financial affairs of 
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the kingdom. De Rosny had already 
detailed to him what he conceived to 
be the destruction of the national re- 
sources, and the remedies likely to 
check the further progress of so 
alarming an evil. But however great 
might have been the king’s desire to 
place this important department of 
the public service under the control 
of a servant, whose tried fidelity and 
unquestioned skill sufficiently guar- 
auteed the honest and successful dis- 
charge of its duties, still the consi- 
derations, which had so often stood 
in the way of De Rosny’s advance- 
ment, were as yet too powerful to 
admit of his sudden elevation to a 
post of such paramount influence. 
Hence it was that on the death of 
Monsieur d’O., who had held the 
unlimited disposal of the financial 
resources during a period of disturb- 
ance and misrule, which rendered 
him an irresponsible agent, De Rosny 
was past over, and De Sancy was se- 
lected for the vacant office. This 
minister had served the king and his 
royal predecessor with great zeal and 
success in divers negotiations in 
Germany and Switzerland: he was 
of a lively and enterprizing spirit, 
and had frequently given informa- 
tion of the numerous cases of mal- 
administration continually occurring, 
owing to the connivance or indolence 
of Monsieur d’O., at the same time 
suggesting plans of improvement, 
from which he anticipated the most 
flourishing results. To him, there- 
fore, the king wished to give the ap- 
pointment, confident that at least a 
partial cleansing of the Augean stable 
would be effected preparatory to the 
thorough purification which De Rosny 
and himself proposed. This design 
was frustrated by the fair Gabrielle, 
now Madame De Liancourt, who 
having conceived a strong aversion 
to De Sancy, resolved that he should 
not control the public purse, to 
which she proposed to apply as fre- 
quently as possible. Her determina- 
tion, once formed, was soon acqui- 
esced in by the king, who loved her 
passionately, and who, at no period 
of his life, was proof against the fe- 
male force of smiles and tears. If 
the former failed, the latter were 
sure to succeed; and the fair favour- 
ite of the time being had only one 
person in France to fear—this was 
Sully, At the period of which we 
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are now speaking, however, this 
great minister had not developed ail 
the resources of his richly endowed 
character. Gabrielle had no oppo- 
nent—and instead of the appoint- 
ment of one active minister, the king 
at her suggestion named a committee 
of finance, with Monsieur De Nevers 
at its head, who was assisted by 
eight members, among whom was De 
Sancy. To this number Henry 
wished De Rosny to be added; but 
the committee, aware of the sleep- 
less vigilance and unwearied activity 
of his character, formally opposed 
the proposition. Nor was he him- 
self at all desirous of joining a body, 
from whose operations he expected 
an increase, if possible, of the confu- 
sion and labyrinthine intricacy of the 
public accounts. This committee was 
appointed in 1595, and in April, 
1596, we find the king writing from 
Amiens to De Rosny in terms of the 
bitterest complaint. The following 
extract from the royal epistle will 
shew the deplorable state to which 
he was reduced. After complaining 
of the finance committee for neglect- 
ing to furnish him with the necessary 
funds for his military operations, and 
urging De Rosny to give him the be- 
nefit of his services by joining that 
body, he goes on to say: “ It now 
remains for you to resolve on follow- 
ing my intentions; and to induce 
you to do this with more reason, and 
consequently with sincere affection, 
I will tell you freely the condition to 
which I find myself reduced :—which 
is such, that, being here very nigh to 
the enemy, I have neither a horse 
whereon I can go to battle, nor a 
complete suit of armour to wear; my 
linen is torn, my doublet out at el- 
bows; and, since these two days 
past, I dine and sup with one or the 
other of my suite—my purveyors as- 
suring me, that they have no longer 
the means of supplying my table, as 
they have received no money for 
more than six months. Judge, then, 
whether I deserve to be thus treated; 
whether I ought any longer to suffer 
financiers and treasurers to starve 
me, while their tables are well and 
delicately served; whether my house- 
hold should be full of wants and 
theirs of wealth and opulence; and 
whether you are not obliged to come 
to my assistance loyally, as I now 
entreat you to do.” 
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In obedience to this letter, De 
Rosny repaired to the king, who re- 
ceived him with every demonstration 
of attachment, and entrusted him 
with a mission to his sister and to 
the Duke De Montpensier, in order to 
procure their union if possible. The 
princess was at Fontainebleau, when 
mindful of the return made by De 
Rosny at Chartres, for the confi- 
dence she with the Count De Soissons 
had placed in him, she received him 
coldly, and after much fruitless and 
some angry discussion, they sepa- 
rated. On the return of De Rosny 
from this unsuccessful mission, he 
was solicited anew by the king to 
join the finance committee. As soon 
as this intention became known to 
the members, all the engines of in- 
trigue were set at work to prevent 
its accomplishment, and it is a la- 
mentable fact, that the ultimate tri- 
umph of the upright counsellor was 
owing not so much to the firmness 
of Henry as to the importunities of 
Madame De Liancourt, who had no 
higher motive for her zeal than the 
hope of procuring larger supplies 
of money, under an improved ad- 
ministration of the finances. At 
length, the king gave orders that 
his commission should be made 
out; and while the necessary mea- 
sures were being taken for this pur- 
pose, he took De Rosny with him to 
Monceaux, where the Duke Du 
Mayne arrived two days after to 
make submission. This chief of the 
League found the king walking in 
the park, and his majesty having re- 
ceived his homage, addressed to him 
some flattering sentences, and, tak- 
ing him by the hand, began walking 
at a furious rate, discoursing with 
animation on the beauty and advan- 
tages of the place. The good duke, 
troubled as he was with a grievous 
sciatica, found it almost impossible to 
keep pace with the king, yet dragged 
his lingering length along as he best 
might. Henry at last relented, whis- 
pering to De Rosny, who was on the 
other side of hin—“ If I trot this 
huge body of his much farther, I 


shall be easily avenged for all the ° 


evil he has done us, for he will bea 
dead man.” Then, stopping short, 
he said to the exhausted pedestrian 
—‘] think, cousin, I walk rather 
fast for you, and have worked you 
too hard.” ‘“ By my faith, sire,” 
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answered the duke, striking his sides, 
“ you say truly, and I swear to you 
that I am so tired and out of breath, 

that I can no more; and that if you 
had continued walking me so fast, 
the honour and kindness shewn me 
preventing my saying ‘ it is enough,’ 
and still more my leaving you, I 
verily believe your majesty would 
have killed me without thinking of 
it.” ‘ Well, well, give me your 
hand, cousin,” returned the king, 
* this is all the evil or vexation you 
will ever experience from me; of 
which I heartily give you my word 
and faith, which I have never vio- 
lated, nor ever shall.” ‘* By Hea- 
ven!” exclaimed Du Mayne, “ I be- 

lieve this, sire, and all the other ge- 
nerous things which may be hoped 
from the bravest prince of our centu- 
ry; and I swear to your majesty by 
the living God, on my honour and 
salvation, that I will be to you a 
loyal subject and faithful servant 
while I live.” “ I believe you,” said 
the king, “‘ and that you may long 
love and serve me, go rest and re- 
fresh yourself at the castle, and I 
will send you a couple bottles of Vin 
d’Arbois, which I know is not hate- 
ful to you. De Rosny here will do 
the honours. He is one of my most 
ancient servants, and one of those 
who will experience most joy in see- 
ing that you mean to love and serve 
me in sincerity of heart.” The duke 
accordingly retired with De Rosny, 
deeply impressed by the royal con- 
descension and urbanity, and declar- 
ing that, in the knightly and prince- 
ly virtues, Henry rivalled the noblest 
monarchs of history. 

Shortly after the important recon- 
ciliation just related, De Rosny en- 
tered on his functions as a member 
of the finance committee. His first 
measure was to proceed in person 
throughout the provinces, and in- 
spect the mode in which taxes were 
levied and disposed of. All possible 
obstacles and vexations were pre- 
pared for him with the connivance 
of his colleagues, who clearly fore- 
saw their “ occupation,” would be 
‘ gone,” if his active spirit were 
suffered to proceed unchecked. Not- 
withstanding all obstructions he 
contrived to return, accompanied by 
seventy cart-loads of money, which 
he took to the king, who was then 
at Rouen. Neither jealousy, deri- 
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sion, nor intrigue could blind Henry 
to this palpable evidence of the re- 
sources of his kingdom and the 
rectitude of his minister. Anxious 
to provide for the permanent pros- 
perity of his people now that the 
most dangerous of his enemies had 
been gradually subdued, he, in Oc- 
tober, 1596, assembled the Notables 
at Rouen, and opened the delibera- 
tions in person. His speech on the 
occasion is well worthy of being 
quoted.—*‘ If,”” said the generous 
monarch, ‘‘I placed my glory in 
passing for an excellent orator, I 
should have brought here more fine 
words than good will: but my am- 
bition aims at something higher than 
talking well; I aspire to the glori- 
ous titles of liberator and regenera- 
tor of France. I have not sum- 
moned you, as my predecessors were 
wont to do, for the purpose of re- 
quiring a blind approval of my will. 
I have assembled you to receive your 
counsels, to believe the om, to follow 
them, in a word, to place myself 
under guardianship in your hands. 
This is a wish which seldom ac- 
tuates kings, grey-beards,* and con- 
querors like myself: but the love 
which I bear for my subjects, and 
the extreme desire I feel to preserve 
my kingdom, renders every thing 
easy and honourable to me.” 

The chief expedients proposed by 
the Notables were the establishment 
of a “ council of reason,” the mem- 
bers of which were to be chosen by 
the assembly; and the division of 
the revenues of the kingdom into 
two equal portions; one of which 
amounting, as they calculated, to 
five millions of crowns, should be 

appropriated to the payment of of- 
ficers’ salaries, fiefs, endowments, 
&c., the expenses of public works, 
as also the arrears of public debt ; 
the whole to be directed by the 
above mentioned council of reason, 
without any interference whatever 
on the part of the king, his council, 
or the royal courts: leaving the 
second portion, amounting also to 
five millions, for the king and those 
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of his council of finance, to employ 
in meeting the expenditure of the 


royal persons’ household, army, 
artillery, fortifications, garrisons, 


embassies, rewards, presents, bene- 
factions, buildings, and menus plai- 
sirs. These proposals met with una- 
nimous opposition in the royal coun- 
cil, though De Rosny’s seemed to be 
rather an acquiescent than active 
disapproval. Observing this, the 
king sent for him in private, and 
became convinced by his arguments, 
that the proposal of the assembly 
should be accepted, for two very suf- 
ficient reasons; firstly, because a 
refusal would be calculated to excite 
discontent and discussion at a time 
when both were so much to be de- 
precated: and secondly, because, as 
De Rosny clearly showed, and as the 
event proved, the very originators 
of the measure would be the first to 
clamour for its repeal, as soon as its 
utter impracticability became mani- 
fest—which he contended it would 
within two months of actual expe- 
rience. The division of the revenues 
was accordingly made under the di- 
rection of De Rosny, who was care- 
ful to assign to the Notables that 
portion which had been extravagant- 
ly valued, and the collection of which 
was attended with the greatest diffi- 
culty. A very short period had 
elapsed, when the Notables ap- 
proached the throne with an humble 
request that his majesty wouid deign 
to resume the exclusive direction of 
the finances. Thus the king and his 
minister obtained the entire confi- 
dence of the people, which was 
strongly confirmed by the remission 
of twenty millions of arrears of 
taxes, and the gradual diminution 
of imposts by five millions. Royal 
domains, which had been neglected 
or abandoned, were reclaimed and 
rendered a fruitful source to the re- 
venue. Nor was De Rosny content 
with the implicit confidence reposed 
in him by the king, in consequence 
of the wonderful system of order and 
happiness, which he had formed out 
of the chaos of protracted malver- 





* Though Henry was but forty-three years old atthis time, yet his hair and beard 


were already whitened. 
there,” 


He would often say, “ 


’Tis the blast of my adversity has been 


At the breaking up of the first sitting of this assembly, Madame de Monceaux (Ga- 
brielle) reproached the king with having placed himself under guardianship, “ Agreed 
on,” said he, “ but I beg it to be understood that I do so with my sword at my side.”’ 
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sation. He went further and sim- 
plified his whole system of finance 
into tables, in which Henry saw, at 
a glance, the amount of his in- 
come and expenditure. The revenue 
was collected, and the government 
conducted at the least possible 
charge, but every functionary was 
punctually paid, and remained con- 
tented with the conviction that the 
same rigid justice was dealt to high 
as low—to the relatives of the king 
as to the collectors of his revenue. 
This untiinching rectitude could not 
fail of causing him many powerful 
enemies among those whose conduct 
had never before been scrutinized. 
But the king, who never murmured 
at a rebuke from his minister, how- 
ever severe, when feeling it to be 
merited, was immovable by the com- 
plaints and intrigues of men, whose 
hatred of De Rosny, he well knew, 
was attributable solely to the rigid 
integrity of his character. The Count 
De Soissons himself was made to feel 
this, when having obtained the royal 
permission for the establishment of a 
fresh impost, the intrepid minister 
refused to comply, and by his repre- 
sentation induced the recall of the 
grant. Having at the same time ex- 
pressed his sense of the difficult posi- 
tion in which he stood, thus per- 
sonally opposing a prince of the 
blood, Henry replied :—‘* Give your- 
self no trouble on that head, for I 
will support you against them all 
while you serve me well, as you have 
ever done, and for which, I confess, 
I have good reason to congratulate 
myself.” Thus encouraged, the mi- 
nister remained inflexible even to the 
reproaches of Madame De Verneuil, 
who, in reply to his remonstrance 
on the same occasion, exclaimed :— 
“ Really one would be well employed 
in listening to you, and displeasing 
so many persons of quality to gratify 
your phantasies! For whom should 
the king provide, if not for his 
cousins, relatives, and mistresses ?”” 
“ Madam,” returned De Rosny, 
“ what you say would be well, if his 
majesty took the money from his-own 
pocket; but to raise it from the 
merchants, artisans, labourers, and 
yeomen is unjustifiable, they being 
the support of the king and of us all, 
and fully contented with one master 
without having so many cousins, re- 
lations, and mistresses to maintain.” 
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The firmness of Henry in matters of 
expenditure was never more strik- 
ingly evineed than on the occasion of 
the baptism of his son, Alexander, by 
Gabrielle d’Estrees, then Duchess 
of Beaufort. The friends of the 
duchess applied to De Rosny for the 
expenses of the ceremony, and, on 
receiving a smaller sum than they 
had hoped for, remonstrated, saying, 
** Sir, the sum to be furnished to 
those assisting at the baptism of the 
children of France, has been long 
since regulated.” —“ Go, gentlemen,” 
replied the minister, “ there are no 
children of France.” This was im- 
mediately reported to the duchess, 
with such additions as necessarily 
attend the carriage of a complaint; 
and her ladyship laid her own state- 
ment of the affair before the king. 
De Rosny was sent for, and his ex- 
planation proving satisfactory, he 
was commanded to repair to the of- 
fended lady and effect a reconcilia- 
tion. This, however, proved im- 
practicable, and Henry requested his 
minister to accompany him to St. 
Germain, then the residence of Ma- 
dame De Beaufort. On arriving, the 
king having retired with De Rosny 
and the duchess to a private cham- 
ber, upbraided the latter with her 
folly in pursuing the counsel of those 
who wished her to assume the rights 
of royalty, and to oppose his fa- 
vourite minister. Hereupon the 
lady, with sighs and tears and sobs, 
and all the seeming suits of woe, 
burst forth into a passionate la- 
mentation over her wayward destiny 
for having forced her to doat upon a 
prince who loaded her with threats 
and reproaches, to please one of his 
valets who had often outraged her to 
extremity, and had even blamed the 
honours shewn to their child, and re- 
fused the usual remuneration given 
to the assistants at a royal baptism. 
She then renewed her weeping, and 
declared that death itself would be 
preferable to living in such disgrace 
as she seemed doomed to undergo. 
** By G—, madam,” cried Henry, 
** this is too much! and I see clearly 
you have been set on to all this 
foolery with a view to procure the 
discharge of a servant with whom I 
cannot dispense, as I have no fear in 
confessing before him, and who has 
long loyally served me. But I swear 
to you that this shal] never be ; and, in 
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order that you may set your heart at 
rest on the subject, and no longer 
obstinately oppose my will and the 
welfare of my state, I declare to you, 
that, were I reduced to the necessity 
of losing either, I could better dis- 
pense with ten mistresses like your- 
self, than with one minister such as 
he, whom you have called a valet in 
my presence and his own to insult 
him; a thing of which I strongly 
disapprove, he being of an extraction 
widely different, and those of my 
family not having disdained an al- 
liance with his.” This lecture 
brought the lady to her propriety. 
She fell on her knees, implored for- 
giveness, and finally became recon- 
ciled to the man whom she could not 
ruin. 

About this time the king became 
exceedingly desirous of dissolving the 
marriage between himself and Mar- 
guerite de Valois, an union which 
had originated in the political expe- 
diency so diligently and unsuccess- 
fully practised by Catharine de Me- 
dici. So little precaution had been 
taken by Marguerite herself to con- 
ceal her numerous gallantries be- 
fore marriage, that Henry, naturally 
enough, declined cohabiting with her, 
both parties contriving to console 
themselves for the separation. Now, 
however, that the king had establish- 
ed himself securely on the throne, he 
was anxious to transmit the succes- 
sion to his lineal descendants. From 
his present union no issue could be 
expected, and the queen herself shew- 
ing no disinclination to a divorce, it 
was determined to make application 
to the court of Rome. De Rosny 
was employed to obtain the formal 
consent of Marguerite. Strange as 
it may appear, this voluptuous tenant 
of the chateau d’Usson, resolutely re- 
fused her assent, till satisfied that the 
immoral intercourse between his ma- 
jesty and the Duchess De Beaufort 
should not terminate in a matrimo- 
nial union. ‘‘ Born a daughter of 
France,” said the queen, “ being the 
daughter, sister, and wife of kings, 
and all that remains of the royal race 
of Valois, breathing the air of life, I 
love my country so dearly, so truly 
regard the person and gratification of 
the king, and desire so ardently to see 
him possessed of a legitimate off- 
spring, who may inherit his crown 
without dispute, that, not being in a 
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condition to afford him that happiness 
in my own person, I desire and hope 
to witness it in another, who may be 
worthy of him. In which view I am 
resolved to contribute by all the 
means in my power, to facilitate and 
accelerate the dissolution of our mar- 
riage. But should this be desired for 
the purpose of placing in my stead a 
woman of so base an extraction, and 
who has led a life so foul and scan- 
dalous, as that of her just mentioned, 
by common report, I am resolved on 
pursuing a contrary course, and on 
yielding no portion of my right that 
he may be so unsuitably connected.” 

This stipulation was precisely what 
the monarch was anxious to avoid, it 
being his dearest wish to raise the 
duchess to the dignity of a royal con- 
sort. Irom a step so derogatory to 
his personal dignity, and to the na- 
tional interests, De Rosny earnestly 
endeavoured to dissuade him, mak- 
ing good use of the queen’s resolute 
reply, which Henry well knew to 
be final. Wavering between pas- 
sion and the sense of his regal dig- 
nity, the king continued to hesitate, 
till the question was set at rest for 
ever by the sudden demise of the 
duchess, who died of apoplexy at 
Saint Germain, in 1599. Henry was 
inconsolable for this loss. There 
can be no doubt that, among the 
numerous attachments of this amo- 
rous prince, there was none so deeply 
rooted as that for the lovely Gabri- 
elle, whose beauty was equalled only 
by the sweetness of her temper and 
disposition; even on the dangerous 
eminence to which the royal favour 
had raised her, she was viewed with- 
out dishke; till the ambition of others 
rather than her own, induced her to 
strive for the sovereign dignity. D’Au- 
bigné, speaking of her, says: “ We 
have rarely seen mistresses of our 
kings who have escaped the animo- 
sity of the great; they have either 
opposed the desires of some, or pro- 
cured the disgrace of others by whom 
they were unsupported, or espoused 
the interests, mercenary or vindic- 
tive, of their own relatives. Thus 
it is wonderful that this woman, 
whose extreme beauty was entirely 
free from lasciviousness, contrived 
to live in the court of Henry with so 
few enemies.” But poignant as 
must have been the grief of Henry, 
at finding himself thus suddenly de- 
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prived of one so dear to him, yet he 
himself soon saw that this event, 
however deplored, was the only one 
which could have given probability 
to his hope of a legitimate offspring. 
So long as Gabrielle lived, the queen 
would have remained inflexible, and 
the court little less so, while the 
violence of a passion, increasing, if 
possible, with duration, rendered any 
expectation of an union elsewhere, 
hopeless. By the unexpected re- 
moval of this obstacle, De Rosny 
found himself at liberty to resume 
his negociations with the queen. The 
people began to shew an anxiety 
equalling that of their sovereign, con- 
cerning the succession ; and the par- 
liament, by the mouth of the pro- 
cureur general, implored his majesty 
to secure to them the peaceable con- 
tinuance of the blessings of his pa- 
ternal sway, by placing the inherit- 
ance of the crown beyond dispute. 
In a letter to De Rosny, Marguerite 
de Valois expressed her readiness to 
meet the national wishes, now that 
no danger remained of seeing her 
place occupied by one whom she 
judged unworthy of possessing it; 
she even wrote to the pope, with 
her own hand, requesting him to ac- 
cede to the wishes of her lord. Ac- 
cordingly, the holy see declared the 
marriage to be null and void, and De 
Rosny had the satisfaction of behold- 
ing his efforts in this important mat- 
ter tending to a favourable issue. 
But a new obstacle arose, in the 
person of a new favourite, Made- 
moiselle D’Entragues, whose restless, 
intriguing and malignant spirit ren- 
dered her a formidable opponent. 
The king soon became magly at- 
tached to her, and went so far as to 
give her a written promise of mar- 
riage; as, however, he now took no 
step, whether grave or unimportant, 
without consulting De Rosny, he for- 
tunately requested his advice on this 
occasion. Having sent for him, he 
placed a paper in his hands, saying : 
“ Read that, and then tell me your 
opinion.” This was the promise of 
marriage; and the indignant minis- 
ter carefully re-folded it, and pre- 
sented it to his majesty, declaring, 
that he had not sufficiently reflected 
on so important a subject to jus- 
tify him in delivering any opinion 
respecting it. ‘‘ Come, come,” 
said the king, ‘ speak freely, and 
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do not be so excessively cautious 
—your silence offehds me more 
than your most reproachful words 
could do. I promise you to hear 
calmly whatever you may say : there- 
fore, tell me your mind freely, for I 
wish, and absolutely command it.” 
** You promise then, sire,’ replied 
De Rosny, “ not to be offended with 
anything I may do or say?”’ “ Yes, 
yes, I promise you all you wish,” 
was the reply; whereupon, instead 
of returning the promise into the 
king’s hands, he tore it asunder, 
saying: “ This, sire, since you 
wish to know it, is what I think of 
such a promise.” ‘‘ How, merbleu.” 
cried the king, ‘‘ what mean you? I 
think you are mad.” “It is true, 
sire,” said he, “I am a madman 
and a fool, and could wish I were so 
much so, as to be the only one in 
France.” ‘* Well, well,” returned 
Henry, “‘I understand you, and 
shall say no more; but return 
me the paper.” This was done ac- 
cordingly, and the conference short- 
ly after terminated, the king being 
fully sensible of the preposterous 
nature of any such promise as 
that which had been extorted from 
him. He finally gave his consent to 
marrying Mary de’ Medici, daughter 
of Francis, Grand Duke of Florence. 
The preliminaries were entrusted to 
the care of the Grand Constable, the 
Chancellor, Messrs. De Villeroy and 
De Rosny, and were speedily settled. 
“Whence come you ?” asked the 
king of De Rosny, as the commis- 
sioners one morning waited on him, 
concerning other matters of state. 
“Sire, we have just married you,” 
was the answer. On this, the king 
fell into a reverie for some quarter 
of an hour, then suddenly exclaimed, 
clapping his hands—‘ Well! Hea- 
ven’s will be done; there is no help 
for it—since, for the good of my 
kingdom, you say that I must be 
married, I must be so. . But it isa 
state that I much fear, always re- 
membering the mischiefs that result- 
ed from my first entering on it: and 
further, I much apprehend meeting 
with some stubborn head, who will 
reduce me to the common conten- 
tions and disputes of domestic life, 
which, as you well know, are more 
terrible to my humour than politics 
or battles, of how great consequence 
soever these latter may be.” 
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At this period De Rosny was ap- 
pointed Grand Master of ‘the Artil- 
lery, and took up his residence at 
the arsenal, where the king became 
an almost daily visiter. In this new 
sphere of activity, he worked a re- 
form in no degree inferior to that 
which had so rapidly changed the 
financial prospects of the country. 
Arms and ammunition of every sort 
were at hand whenever required, 
and the grand master, not confining 
his care to the furnishing of the ne- 
cessaries for carrying on warfare, 
seized eagerly every occasion of sig- 
nalizing himself in the career which 
had been the joy and glory of his 
youth; indeed, so heedlessly did he 
expose himself when besieging the 
fortresses of Charbonniere and Mont- 
melian, in Savoy, that the king 
wrote to him as follows :—“ If you 
are useful to me in the management 
of the artillery, 1 have yet more need 
of you in that of the finances. My 
friend, whom I love well, continue 
to serve me zealously, but not in 
playing the madman, or the common 
soldier.”” The fortresses of the king- 
dom fell under his charge, as grand 
master of artillery, and he took ad- 
vantage of the peace for strengthen- 
ing them, and erecting new ones, 
Wherever he was employed, affairs 
assumed a new aspect, to the won- 
der of envy itself, whose reluctant 
voice joined in the general admi- 
ration, 

On the 2nd of December, 1600, 
the queen, Mary of Medici, arrived 
at Lyons; on hearing which, the 
king, who was then with De Rosny, 
besieging Fort St. Catherine, took 
advantage of the interval of a capi- 
tulation for joining his new consort. 
She had awaited his arrival till nine 
at night, when she retired to her 
chamber. Shortly after, the king 
was announced ; he entered, clothed 
In armour, and on her falling at his 
feet, he raised her, apologizing for 
his late arrival: “I expect,” said 
he, embracing her, “ that you will 
lend me half of your couch, for I have 
not been able to bring my own.’ 
This accomplishment of the mar- 
riage was the theme of general joy, 
and to none more than to De Rosny, 
who feared the weaknesses of Henry’s 
character might be practised on so 
as to frustrate an object dear to the 
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nation, and one which had cost him- 
self much anxious care. 

Agreeably to a promise given to 
the Genoese, the fort St. Catherine 
was a few days after utterly destroy- 
ed by De Rosny, to the great vexa- 
tion of the papal legate, who had 
arrived for the purpose of securing a 
peace between the king and the duke 
of Savoy. ‘‘ M. De Rosny alone,” 
said his eminence, “‘ has dealt open- 
ly with me—for he has always as- 
sured me of his determination to 
ruin the fortresses, and this in pur- 
ticular; would that others had been 
equally candid.” The confidence re- 
posed in the word of De Rosny by 
all the Catholic nobles, was fre- 
quently testified in the most striking 
manner; ‘‘ He is a Huguenot, but a 
man of honour,” was their bigotted 
tribute of admiration. On the ec- 
casion just mentioned, the trust re- 
posed in his personal character by 
the legate, was the main cause of 
the conclusion of the treaty, which 
the destruction of St. Catherine had 
for a few days interrupted. De 
Rosny, intrusted with full powers 
by the king, drew up the terms, in 
conjunction with the papal emissary, 
and advantageously terminated hos- 
tilities. 

The king immediately proceeded 
to Paris, to prepare for the reception 
of his queen, and De Rosny also 
sat out some days before her ma- 
jesty to superintend the arrangements 
for her public entry into the capital. 
This ceremony went off with great 
magnificence, and on the following 
day, De Rosny entertained their ma- 
jesties and the court at a banquet, 
in honour of their nuptials. 

In the following year the king, 
having received intelligence of a 
siege preparing by the Spaniards 
before Ostend, proceeded to Calais, 
to watch the progress of affairs. 
While here he heard that Elizabeth 
of England, for whom he entertained 
a high esteem, was at Dover; and 
shortly after her arrival, an ambas- 
sador was dispatched from her ma- 
jesty to the French king, bearing 
autograph letters, expressive of her 
sense of his martial and princely 
qualities, and her great desire of a 
personal interview. Elizabeth also 
hinted at a communication which 
she was anxious to make, but which 
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safely be committed to 
writing, or to the discretion of her 
ambassador. This excited the cu- 
riosity of the king, and he directed 
De Rosny to repair immediately to 
Dover, as a private nobleman, and 
with the apparent design of proceed- 
ing on to London, for the purpose of 
examining the peculiarities of the 
kingdom, and its inhabitants; at the 
same time contriving to meet some 
nobleman of the court, and thus 
indirectly apprise the queen of his 
arrival. In compliance with these 
instructions he embarked, and on 
landing at Dover, was instantly re- 
cognized by Lord Sidney, who was 
walking on the shore. They were 
soon joined by other nobles of the 
English court, all eagerly enquiring 
whether De Rosny was come on the 
part of the king his master. To 
these queries the cautious minister 
replied, that the king was not even 
aware of his having left Calais, and 
entreating that they would not men- 
tion his coming to her majesty, lest 
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Now yarely and soft, 
Come step we, and cast ; 


The Sower’s Song. 
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she might be offended at his having 
brought with him no letter or message 
from King Henry ; he then took leave 
of them, with the expressed intention 
of quitting Dover as soon as he 
should have dined; but, as he ex- 
pected, his repast was interrupted by 
a captain of the queen’s guards, who 
sportively assured him ‘that he was 
arrested by order of Elizabeth; to 
this De Rosny replied that he felt 
honoured by such captivity, and im- 
mediately waited on her majesty. 
As he entered the presence, she ex- 
claimed :—‘‘ How now M. De Rosny, 
is it thus you enter our territory, 
without coming to visit us? At which 
we are the more surprised, since you 
have expressed your atttachment to 
our person, nor are we sensible of 
giving you cause to change your good 
will.” After interchanging some 
phrases of appropriate adulation and 
compliment, they proceeded to the 
subject which both had nearest at 
heart—the political aspect of Europe. 
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And wouldst thou partake of Harvest’s joys, 
The corn must be sown in Spring. 
Fall gently and still, good corn, 
Lie warm in thy earthy bed ; 
And stand so yellow some morn, 
For beast and man must be fed. 


Old Earth has put on, you see, 
Her sunshiny coat of red and green ; 
The furrow lies fresh ; this year will be, 
As years that are past have been. 


Fall gently, &c. 


Old Mother, receive this corn, 
The son of six thousand golden sires ; 
All these on thy kindly breast were born, 
One more thy poor child requires. 


Fall gently, &c. 


Now lightly and soft again, 
And measure of stroke and step let’s keep; 
Thus up and thus down we cast our grain, 
Sow well and you gladly reap. 
Fall gently and still, good corn, 
Lie warm in thy earthy bed ; 
And stand so yellow some morn, 


For beast and man must be fed. 
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TO PETRUS MAXIMUS, ON THE EJECTMENT OF JEFFREY. 


A MONOLOGUE. 


Patrick Rosertson—the jug stands with you, and I am about to give a 
high bumper. All filled ?— 
Here, then, is ‘‘ Fair weather after Frank Jeffrey, the sham M. P.” 
Honoured as it ought to be! A pleasant parliamentary career has Jeff’s 
been! Getting into Parliament in the very teeth of the decision of the Court 
of Session, by means the least honourable that can well be conceived, and 
by a series of electioneering tricks and stratagems, broken promises, dishonest 
shufllings, and shabby shiftings, sufficient to excite the envy of an Old Bailey 
practitioner; he sate in it long enough to prove his total incapacity for de- 
bate. If he have time enough allowed, it is possible that he may be able to 
) hash up some of the old crambe recocta of the forgotten numbers of the £din- 
lurgh Review, and to deal forth that delicious compost.—I fear, delicacy pro- 
hibits me from giving it the just and appropriate name bestowed upon it by 
Ramsay John Macculloch—for which the pages of that prating journal have 
always been famed, in a dialect and accent curiously combining all the Cock- 
neyisms of London and Edinburgh. His first speech upon the general ques- 
tion—I do not mean your general question, Peter—on the general question 
of reform, was listened to, for a while, out of the courtesy, which always en- 
sures a hearing to a maiden speaker; but as snip-snap sentence was gabbled 
t forth after snip-snap sentence, as one idle and vague generality followed an- 
other idle and vague generality, so dropped off the hearers. There was 
nothing in what he said—words—words—words—as Hamlet, Prince of 
Denmark, remarks—and it was impossible to standit. I remember old For- 
syth, of Edinburgh, used to say, that Jamfrey, as he always called him, 
spoke till he came to a pain in his leg—that he had no other limit to the 
thin and petty gurgling of his oratory than incapacity to stand any longer ; 
and his first show in the House of Commons fully confirmed the saying of 
the ancient barrister. 
It was very proper that he should have been answered by Croker. The 
flowers of Auld Reekie and the Poddle are fit antagonists for one another. 
) Hack Quarterly versus hack Edinburgh are a fairly matched pair of gladia- 
tors, and they battled it out according to their vocation. The first was all 
feelosofy—he dealt in abstrak prenciples; the Irishman, who never pretended 
to any acquaintance with principles, bothered about blots in the detail. 
His business is, indeed, picking, wherever he shows himself. Wonder- 
fully critical, in early life, upon the manners and costume of a provincial 
company, which he sadly plagued, he obtained kudos immense for his fami- 
liar epistles—when he came to try his hand on something beyond tearing a 
poor actress’s ruff, and debauched by the example of Scott, to try the fatal fa- 
cility of the octosyllabic metre, he ventured to turn the Gazette account of 
the battle of Talavera into rumbling rhyme—he was no better than five hun- 
dred eminent authors gone to Erebus. In his Review, nobody made a pret- 
tier gallimawfry of all the blunders in orthography, syntax, &c. of Miladi 
Morgan—his minuteness in holding up a mis-spelling to the indignation of 
an outraged public, was quite irreproachable—when, however, he pronounced 
Guy Mannering unreadable, and predicted that the vein of the author of 
Waverley was exhausted, he was not quife so distinguished. So, here, in his 
answer to Jeflrey—answer, by the way, it was none, except in a few sen- 
tences—Croker shunned, as an owl does daylight, all consideration of prin- 
ciple, any expanded or extended view of the question, and addressed the 
House upon the enormity of Malton having only five inhabitants above 
{ 4,000, being allowed to put in two members. A great argument! The most 
cabbage-headed knight of the shire could have told him that if limits are fixed 
by number, a single unit excludes or admits. Suppose, for instance, if 
Croker had retired from office, as it was said he intended, on the day after he 
had, by completing his twentieth year in the public service, entitled himself 
to a large pension, somebody had said, ‘‘ What? ‘Croker, my dear fel- 
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low, you can never think of touching their coppers, you have only served 
twenty years and aday. Is it not preposterous to say that if you had served 
nineteen years and three hundred and sixty-five days, you could not have 
made this claim, and that a day more gives it to you? W hat, 2,500. a- year 
for one day! Oh, happy day! No, Croker, you are a man of too acute a 
mind not to see the absurdity of such a regulation, and too honourable to 
retain 2,500/. a year got for one day’s work. Do, like a good fellow and an 
honest man, anda clever argumenter, drop the dirty pension—do the decent 
thing—touch not the shiners—there’s a good fellow—you have no notion how 
it would oblige all the Navy.” 

Now what would Croker have said to this adviser with his fine arithme- 
tical ratiocination? why nothing, but placing the nail of his left thumb on the 
tip of his nose, and the nail of his right thumb on the tip of his left little 
finger, and then hastily expanding his hands to the figure of an eagle’s wing, 
he would have exclaimed, after lapping out a yard anda half of his tongue, “ I 
am much obliged to you for the loan of your civility, and the brightness of 
your parts. Soft is your horn, honey, as my countryman said, when he 
mistook a jackass for a bull. Devil a copper 1’ll give up for all your blarney 
I scorn the notion.” Croker, I lay you a handful of tenpennies, would have 
seen the absurdity, at once, when reduced to the argumentum ad crumenam, 
However, as I said before, Jeffrey and he were a pretty pair of dunghills to 
pitch against one another. I assure you, Patrick, that the attack and answer 
put me in mind of the pleading in Rabelais, between the Lord of Humevesne 
and his savory-named antagonist, in which the speech of the one was nothing 
to the purpose, and the answer of the other still less. The days of Panta- 
gruel have gone by, or he would have broken the head of both the cham- 
pions. And, yet, sometimes, when I look over the speeches in Parliament, 
I am tempted to think, that the race which the worthy son of Gargantua 
brought into the world in so peculiar a manner, continues in full vigour, and 
musters in great force, with every mark of their especial origin on both sides 
of both Houses. 

The jug is out, so ring for another. Make it to your own taste, for I’m 
always agreeable. Take care, however, that, like Lord John Russell’s bill, 
it may be a strong and decisive measure. And, indeed, Lord John is the 
man to bring in a strong and decisive measure—he looks like it. Whata 
shame is it for Sir Walter Scott, the other day, at the Roxburghshire 
meeting, to call Johnny, that great statesman, and most important charac- 
ter—a child. Aye, indeed, but that was the very word he applied to the 
great Historian of Europe. ‘‘ I can only compare,” says the uncivil baronet, 
“*‘ the present measure to a watch placed in the hands of an unskilful person, 
who, by turning the regulator backwards and forwards, without a knowledge 
of its machinery, broke it in pieces: and now we have got a repeater in the 
hands of children, and God knows what is to become of it.” 

There, Patrick, listen to that. A repeater in the hands of children. 
Johnny ought to call him out. A gentleman who writes quartos, knocks 
down constitutions, makes grand speeches, publishes them afterwards in 
sixpenny books, with his own face prefixed to them, for nothing at all— 
the tragedian of Don Carlos—whose motion is a purge, and whose writing 
an emetic—he to be called a child by a man who has only written Marmion and 
Waverley, and other rubbish of the same description—is really too bad. No 
wonder, as that illustrious paper, the Times, says, that Scott will ‘‘do wisely 
to know the limits of his proper field, and to act within it. He has made 
history, whenever he touches it, a romance. His politics are already a 
chimera.” ‘That is really very well said of the Times. Sir Walter Scott 
has no right to interfere in a field which is occupied by the superior genius 
of my friend, Jack Russell. Nobody can accuse him—I mean John—of 
making his history as readable as a romance. He is above such kind of 
writing. And, as to his being a chimera,—why, I recollect, that the old fable 
used to tell us of the ignea vis of that tremendous creature. Homer, if I do 
not mistake, talks about its rupo¢ pevos asDouevoro. I almost forget my Greek, 
but that is something like it—and whatever people may say of Sir Walter 
Scott, they’ll think for some time before they attribute the breathing of 
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« words that burn” to my friend Johnny—so that upon the whole, it is a 
most judicious comparison on the part of the Times. 

Be that as it may, Jeffrey’s second speech was heard merely because he 
was the organ of ministers in bringing forward their plan of Scotch reform, 
just as any other ministerial mouth-piece would be heard in such a case. 
We used to listen to Goulburn himself, when he was Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, on subjects connected with the office he so worthily and efli- 
ciently filled—after all, Althorp does not do it much better, the one having 
been as glorious in taking off, as the other in putting on taxes—and, on the 
same principle, people listened to Jeffrey. Besides, there was a moral fitness 
‘ that a man, sitting for a seat obtained as Jeffrey’s was, should come forward 
in proprid persond to bear witness to the rascally and indefensible manner in 
which elections are managed across the border. But when he spoke a 
third time, it was evident, that the third time was not the charm but the 
| bore. The question was upon the blessed affairs of my blessed country, 
} now fairly set adrift from England; and up got Jeff to prattle to a house as 
thin as his own style of eloquence, and as sleepy as an unhappy sufferer who 
\ has got to the length of the sixteenth page of Tom Macauley. Not a word 
did he say of Ireland, not as much as would cover a potatoe. He tried it on 
again with his first speech, and the repeated dose was too much for human 
endurance. 

: Yes, Patrick, this tipple is by no means to be despised—I know the good- 
ness and kindness of your truly feeling heart suggests that Jeff was groggy— 
and indeed old Bob Inglistold me, that the little man was obliged to be much 
jogged and pulled in divers parts of his speech to keep him awake—but 
even after that deduction, which you are so good as to offer in his favour, it 
will not do. I repeat it, 1 know nothing of the man’s abilities at the bar— 
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; 
they may be great or small—but he was a failure in the House, and he has been 
a poor pretender all his life in literature. Some body, I think it was Tom 
Duncombe, or some other great literary character, told us that the edinburgh 
Review had advanced the genius of the age, or some other nonsense of the 
) same kind. The contrary is the fact. The business of the Edinburgh Re- 
view, from its beginning to the present day, was to depress, by sneer and 
ridicule, every maui of true genius who has rendered our time illustrious, and 
to set up a spirit of heartless persiflage as the god of our criticism. Read 
the Edinburgh Review, and you will find that Byron was told to try some 
other line, as he had no genius for poetry—that Scott was reviewed as if he 
were something inferior to Herbert, or other small beer—that Wordsworth 
i was made a butt—that Coleridge was slendered—Montgomery (James, I 
| mean) mocked—Southey insulted—Lamb laughed at—Bowles belied— 
Moore, properly enough perhaps, declared a poet only fit for a brothel 
—that Wilson was almost, Lockhart wholly, passed over in silence—that 


mean injury was meditated against Hogg—that it never gave a helping 
1and to Allan Cunningham, or lifted any of the thousand and one meritorious 
poor devils fighting up into fame, with a kindly finger. 
As for my part, Patrick—here, waiter, another cigar—I never wrote 
anything worth a rap myself, and J don’t care; but if this paltry yelper—is 
to be put up as the prime animal of our day—it is a dirty day, and that’s all 
about it. He never said a good word for honest man or true fellow yet. 
However, he is out—to sneak in again for some other place, by course, 
as they say in the North of Ireland. Iam no lawyer, Patrick ; therein re- 
sembling fourteen and a half judges of the Court of Session—to say nothing 
of the Lord Advocate, Solicitor General, and the rest—but here’s a question : 
; If Jeffrey knew that he was in upon a sham seat, where is his honesty in 
blethering about reform? By all that’s great in nature, he ought to have 


ee 


| 
f trotted the moment the word was uttered, that people honestly returned might 
{ sit. Instead of that, he made a hurrecow of speeching, ordering close borough 
members to walk, as proud as a peacock, as if he was a prime sort of trump, 
) a quint major in himself, or as we'd say at home—the ace of hearts at 
five-and-forty. If he knew he was in upon a sham seat, where was his ho- 
; nesty? If he did not, where was his law? There is a dilemma that will 
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puzzle James Gibson Craig. A pretty son of a sea-calf he is to be Lord 
Advocate ! 

No matter particularly.—Just think of Shiel coming in as an English 
member for an English borough, and set up to answer Vyvyan of Trelo- 
wana, the mover of the amendment, an old Cornish baronet, member for Cor- 
nubia, a Tory of the Tories, and out of sight the best speaker on his 
side. Why, my dear Patrick, the thing was base, Vyvyan ought to have 
kicked him if he had no objection to the fouling of his boots. Or consider 
Horace Twiss looking down upon the lower orders, he being—whew !—in 
the lowest deep himself—or Sir Charles Forbes :— 

Well! Allah kerim, Patrick, you and I will be members of Parliament 
by and by, and then it will be seen how we vote. Why are you not mem- 
ber for Edinburgh? Ask Blackwood—the Ebonian—himself, if it is not a 
shame to put old Dundas, jackass as he is of the most magnificent ear, into 
the House. Ebony will say:—‘‘ Ma gracious, or dog on’t,’’ but he must con- 
fess the fact that the thing is disgraceful to any civilized or Christian 
society. 

But then, it is getting late, and we'll be by no means the worse 
for the seventh jug. A seventh son is the doctor—let this be the doctor. 

The end is that Scarlett is turned out—Scarlett, the abhorred—Scarlett, 
the ex-Attorney General. Let him at least depart in a shower of mud. He!— 
He !—Well, Shakspeare is seldom wrong—had that wretched fellow not pre- 
pared the poisoned chalice, it would not have come back to his own lips. 
If he had not been such a shameless, such an open apostate against his own 
principles, such a parody upon Jefferies (who was however a gentleman in his 
manners) he would have been Chief Justice. 

Snuff the candles, Patrick, and sing us a song :— 


A Whig Dirge. 


There’s no good luck about the hoos, 
There’s no good luck ava’ 

There’s no good luck about the hoos, 
Since Jeffrey is awa’. 


Variation. 


And so they fell a drinking, 
And so they fell a drinking : 
The only rule, 
In all the school, 
That’s worth a moment’s thinking. 


Guanell and Shearman, 13, Salisbury Square, London. 


[Another jug ordered. 
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